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NEW SYSTEM; 



OR, AN 



ANALYSIS 



OF 



ANTIENT MYTHOLOGY. 



vesoB 



OF THE 



PROGRESS OF THE IONIC WORSHIP ; 

AHD OF TUS 

lONAH-HELLENIC COLONIES. 

I HAVE repeatedly taken notice, that the worship * 
of the Dove, and the circumstances of the Deluge, 
were very early interwoven among the various rites, 
and ceremonies of the eastern world. This worship, 
and all other memorials of that great event, were 
represented in hieroglyphical characters in Baby- 
lonia : and from these symbolical marks, ill under^ 
stood, was that mythology framed, which through 

VOL. V. . B 



2 THE ANALYSIS OF 

the Greeks has been dei^rved to us. The people, 
by whom these rites were kept up, were styled Se- 
inarim, IcJniin, aftd Dercetidae ; accordiDg to the 
particular symbol, which they venerated : and some 
allusions to these name^ will continually occur in 
their history, wheresoever they may have settled. 

The Capthorim brought these rites with them 
into Palestine ; where they were kept up in Gaza, 
Ascalon, and Azotus. They worshipped Dagon; 
and held the Dove iil high veneration. Hence it 
was thought, that Semiramis was born m these parts, 
and nourished by pigeons. Their coast seems to 
have been called- the coast of the lonim : for the 
sea, with which it was bounded, was named the 
Ionian sea quite to the Nile. ' A^yatr* Jf riytg xa* to 

«7ro Toc^fig jw-fp^fK AtyuTTTS TxreXocyoq lONION A£y£fl-Oa<. 

Indeed . Gaza was itself styled lonah : * Iwvn yaj vi 
Toc^oc iKxXuTo : which name Stephanus supposes it 
to have received from the flight of lo. ' Ta^a — 

sxXtiSti Se xatlXlNH «)t rrig I«j 'srfO(r'»*A£u<ra<nif, nai iJHiuafTTig 
avrnq cxHt, £xAr)6» is xat Miucax. Eustathius take3 

notice of the game circumstance : * to airo T»(rtq 

jiAfj^jK AiyvTTTis TiTEXxyog loviov A£y£(r6«<— «7ro tu? laf- — 



Mimmmmi^ 



,^d i.Kiiiii' .it r • I 



■ Steph. Bjfzant. Unov. 
^ Ibid. 

^ Ibid. Ta^x. Mcnois oppidum jtixta Gazam. Hieron. in 
!ocis Hebraeis. 

♦ Scholia in Dionys. P*ri«g. v, 94» 
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fiocXtKrop^ If the title of Ionian came from lo, that 
name must have been originally Ion or lonah : and 
so it will hereafter appear. What one writer terms 
Minoa, the other renders liXnvn ; which is a tftie 
interpretation of * Muv, the Moon, the name of the 
deified person, Meen-Noah. I have mentioned, 
that 'the like terms, and worship, and allusions tb 
the same history, prevailed at Sidon, and in Syria. 
The city Antioch upon the Orontes was called Jonah* 

Afycioi. Who these Argeans were, that founded 
this city lonah, needs not, I believe, any explana* 
tion. 

It was mentioned ^ above, that 16, among her 
various peregrinations, arrived at last at Gaza ih 
Palestine, which from her was called lonah. Un- 
der the notion of the flight of 16, as well as of 
Osiris, Damater, Astarte, Rhea, Isis, Dionu^us, 
the poets alluded to the journeying of mankind 
from Mount Ararat; but more particularly the fe- 
treat of the I6nim, upon their dispersion from the 



^ Hence Id, or lonab, by being tbe representative of Meen, 
came to be esteemed the Moon. I« ycc^ i XiXumj x«t« tiji rut A^- 
y«wf A«AiKTo». Scholia in Dionys^ Perieg. V. 9^. 'O* A^«w/»t»r»- 

Ku>i TO ovofAa nrvii XiXfivra ro awox^vfot la Xtynaur, iv^ apri. Joan* 

Antiochenus. p. 31. SeeChron. Pascb* p. 41. 
* Steph. Byzant. I«wj. 
^ Ibid. ra(a. 
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4 THE ANALYSIS OF 

land of Sbinar. The Greeks represented this per- 
son as a feminine, and made her the daughter of 
Inachus. They supposed her travels to commence 
from ^ Argos ; and then described her as proceed- 
ing in a retrograde ^direction towards tlie east. The 
line of her procedure may be seen in the Prome- 
theus of iEschylus : which account, if we change the 
order of the rout, and collate it with other histories, 
will be found in great measure consonant to the 
truth. It contains a description of the lonim above- 
mentioned ; who, at various times, and in different 
bodies, betook themselves very early to countries 
far remote. One part of their travel is about Ara- 
rat and Caucasus ; and what were, afterwards called 
the Gordisean mountains. In these parts the ark 
rested : and here the expedition should commence. 
The like story was told by the Syrians of Astarte ; 
by the Egyptians of Isis. They were all three one 
and the same personage ; and their histories of the 
same purport. ' Quae autem de Iside ejusque er- 
roribus iEgyptii, eadem ferfe de 4starte Phoenices, 
de lone Graeci fabulantur. The Greeks for the 
most part, and particularly the Athenians, pretended 
to be auTo;^6ok£f, the original inhabitants of their 
country : but they had innumerable evidences to 



• By the travels of 15 from Argus is signified the journeying 
of mankind fron^ the ark. 

* Marshami Can.^ Chron. Saec. 1. p. 42. 



ANTIENT MYTHOLOGY. 5 

contradict this notion ; and to she^v, that they were 
by no means the first, who* were seized of those 
parts. Their hest historians ingenuously own, that 
the whole region, called Hellas, was originally oc- 
cupied by a people of another race, whom they 
styled '** B«f Saf oj : that their own ancestors came 
under different denominations, which they took 
from their mode of w^orship. Among others were 
the lonim, called in after times lonians. They 
were supposed to have been led by one Ion, the 
son of Zeuth, styled by the Greeks Xuthus ; but 
what was alluded to under the notion of that person, 
may be found from the history given of him. Ta- 
tian imagines, that he came into Greece about the 
time of Acrisius, when Pelops also arrived: " xara 

^£ Ayc^KTiov n TLiXoTrog afro ^ovyiocg Jta?afl"i?, xa» luvog nq 

rot,<; AOti^aj aipi^K. This arrival of Ion was a me- 
morable aera among the Grecians; and always 
esteemed subsequent to the first peopling of the 
" country. Ion in the play of Euripides is mpnr 



tvaXatof, Strabo. 1. 7. p« 4>94-. XIotT^i yecf t^k fvif Kc^fAtnK '£A- 
?\,»^oi Ba^«^oft T» o-oAXft uuvKrotv, Pausan. ]. 1. p. 100. AptLahetfBmfr 
Qetfoi ujcuaxv, Schol. in AppoUon. Rhod. 1. 4. y% 264. H S^ et 
BoiuThM wportf09 fAu vvo Ba^»^up ukuto. Strabo. 1. 9 P* Gl5, See 
further evidences in Vol. I. p. 187, of this work ; asd p. 22^. 
See also the treatise inscribed Cadmus. Vol. II. 

" Tatian. p. 274. 

'^ Clem. Alexandr. Strom, 1. 1. p. 38>, Hcrodot. 1. 7. c. 9Ji^ 
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tibned as the son of Xuthus, but claimed by ApoUo^ 
as his oflfspring. ^ In reality, both Xuthus and 
Apollo, as well as Dionusus and Osiris, were titles 
of the same person. Xuthus tells his son, that be 
ftball give him the name of Ion, or lone, from hi& 
meeting him fortunately, as he came out of the 
temple of the Deity : 

He likewise in another place mentions, that his son 
was called Ion from ap auspicious encounter: 

'* l(t)v\ iTTSkTrS^ •SrjWTOf DkTUO'fV TjraTfi. 

It is true, the poet would fain make the name of 
Grecian etymology, and deduce it from the word 
lovTj, to which it had no relation. The truth he so 
far accedes to, as to own that it had a reference to 
something auspicious ; and that it signified an omen, 
pr token of good fortune. There are some other 
remarkable circumstances, which are mentioned of 
this Ion. He was exposed in an Ark ; and in the 
Ark said to have been crowned, not with laurel, as 



> III 



*' Euripid. Ion. v. 66 1. 
f* Ibid. V. 802. 



m migbt expect the reputed son of Apollo to lunre 
been ornanientedy but with olive: 

From these two, Xuthus and his son Ion, the Do^ 
riana, Achaeam, and lonians were said to be de* 
^ceoded. Hence Apollo is made to prophesy in 
this manner of these natioos to come^ addressing 
himself tp Creusa : 



Hittb) i$ Dial (r«i yiyviroi ni^vypy yivoi;* 



.♦ \ • 



>/i • 



It has been a prevailing notion, that the lonians 
were of the family of Javan. His sons certainly 

^ . __, _^ . ^ IW^«^- 

bitants : whereas the DoriaD3 and Ionia|:)$ confess^ 
edly succeeded to a country, wbiich had been m 
the possession of others. Thisy were therefore a 



T- 



" Euripid. Ion. v. H34. 
^ Jbid. V. U87- 
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different people^ notwithstanding the similitude, 
which may subsist between the two names. There 
is a remarkable passage in the Chronicon Paschale, 
wjiich determines very satisfactorily the history of 
the lonians. The author says, tha,t according to 
the most genuine accounts, they were a colony 
brought by lonan from Babylonia. This lonan was 
one of those, who had been engaged in the building 
of 'Babel, at the time, when the language of man* 
kind was confounded. '^Iwve? Se nfruv ('Exxijv&jv) 

af j^tjyo* ygyevnvTKij cog o axPi^vig £;^£* Aoyoj, awo t« Icovav, 
Ivog ocv^^og ruv rov Ilv^yov oiyLQiofd.in(r»vr(aVf irs di ^XcotnrKi 

infjt,E^Kr6v(rocv rm Kv^tairm, He moreover says, that the 
Hellenes in general were denominated a«o i:^»i»g,from 
the olive. It is very certain, that some of the Hellenes, 
and especially the '^ Athenians, were styled Saitae : 
not from the city Sals, as is commonly supposed ; 

"7 Chron.Pasch. p. 4^. 

*• The Athenians brought the rite3 of Damater from Egypt to 
Eleusis ; which was possessed by a different race. Others say, 
that they were introduced by Eumolpus. Korwinytftei h mif E^iu- 

<pacr% xa» roy EvjmoXvov %v(ti9 rvit fAVno'hP ruv (rvvTiAtf^fynv k»t^ svictuToy 
ly EXfvo-tyi A9}jiA9}T^i xat Kopi}« Acusilaus apud Natal. Com. I. .5« 

c, 14-. p. 279* The Eumolpidae were originally from Egypt, and 
brought these rites from that country. Diodprus Sic, 1. 1« 
p. 25. 
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but from the province of Salt, in '^ Upper Egypt; 
which is by interpretation the Land of the Olive. 

The building of Babel is in " Scripture attributed 
to Nimrod, the first tyrant upon earth ; and it was 
carried' on by his associates the Cuthite lonim. 
They were the first innovators in religion ; and in- 
troduced idolatry wherever they came. We ac- 
cordingly find, that they were the persons, who 
first infected Greece. " I«vf^ it o* jx th? !»? nav 

"EAAnvwi/ afp^tjyo* ytyovorsg roig J^occyoiq Tsr^ofrsycvvisv, ike 

lonians, who were denominated from Ton ^ (or 
I6nah)y and who were the heads of the Hellenic 
families, were the first worshippers of idols. I 
render the verb, 7rfo<rcxui>ouy, the first worshippers : 
for so much is certainly implied. The tower of 
fiabel was probably designed for an observatory; 
and at the same time for a temple to the host of 
heaven. For it is said of Chus, that he was the 



.'* Of Siut ia Upper Egypt, see Observations and Inquiries re- 
lating to various Parts, &c. in Vol. VI. of this edition* 

*• Diodor. Sic. 1. 1. p. 24. UMvtuv lAiromvia-arrup vnpop •xi» 
Xci^rvt, Kctk KotftoiKfi^titreifp rviv rm '£A^»^o< fAHV^ovoXip AOhkk^ k«i rat 
.9r/f«^ See £useb. Cliron. p. 12. See also the account from 
Thcopompus of the Athenians from Egypt, in Euseb* Prarp. 
Evang. 1. 10. c. 10. p. 491. 

" Genes, c. IQ. v. 8« &c. 

**Euseb. Chron. p. 13. 
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first observer of the stars: and his deseendents 
the Chaldeans were famous in their day. Some at- 
tribute the invention of it to Ham, styled *^ loni- 
chus. ^ Hie lonichus accepit i Domino donum 
(^apientisBy et invenit astrononaiajn. Hie Gigantem 
. Nimrod decern cubitorum proceritate, et nepotem 
Sepn ad se venientem erudivit, docuitque quibu^ in 
locis regnare deberet. Multa etiaitt prsevidit et 
praedixit. The author of the ** Fasciculus Tempo- 
rum mentions lonichus as the son of Noah. Iste 
lonichus fuit filius Noe (de quo Moyses tacet) sa- 
piens. Prim6 post Diluvium astronomiam invenit : 
et quaedam futura prsevidit ; maxim^ de ortu qua- 
tuor regnorum, et eorum occasu, Cumque pater 
dedisset ei munera^ ivit in terram Etbam ; et ha- 
hitavit ibi, gentem constituens. Hie fertur consi- 
lium dedisse Niinroth^ quomodo regnare possit. 

The same history is to be found in the *^ Nuren- 
berg Chronicle, printed in the year 1483: the 
author of which says, that lonichus went to the 
land of £th9.m, ..and founded there a kingdom : and 
adds, haec enim Heliopolis, id est, Solis terra. ThiS|> 
if attended to, will appear a curious and precise 



^' Ccotesimo anno tertia chiliadis gcniiit Noe filium ^d simili< 
tudinem suam, quern appellavit lonichunif Ex Method. Mar- 
tyre Coracst. Hist. Schol. c. 37. 

^ Methodius Martyr. 

•' Fasciculus Temporum impress. A. D. 1474. 

^* P. 14. 



bifitory. The antieols continually give to one per«« 
son, what belonged to many. Under the charao 
ter of lonichus are meant the Amonians; those 
sons of Ham, who came into Egypt; but particu^ 
larly the Culhites, the lonim from Chaldea. They 
came to the land of Etham, and built the city, 
named HeliopoUs, in the province of Zoan. Ethasi. 
is mentioned by Moses ; and was the fir$t place in 
the ^^ desert, at which th^ Israelites halted, after 
they bad left Succoth. The author of the Fascicur 
lus says, that Jonichus was a son of Noah, of whom 
Moses makes no mention. The truth is, it was only 
a different name for a person often mentioned : fof 
lonichus was Ham: and as titles were not unir 
formly confined to one person, it is probable 4bal 
Chus also was included nnder this characteristic* 
lonichus seems to be a compound of lon-Nechiit ; 
and is undoubtedly a term, by which the hea4 of 
the lonim was distinguished. 

From hence, I thinjc, we may be assured, that tbt 
Jonians were not of the race of Jav^n, as has been 
generally imagined. The latter were the origin^ 
inhabitants of Greece : and to them the loniaqg 
succeeded ; who were a colony from Babylonia first, 
and afterwards from Egypt, and Syria. There is 
a passage in Cedrenus, similar to that quoted 
above ; shewing that the lonim, tlie descendenl^ 



*^ Exod. c. 13. V. 30. 
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of lonah, were the first idolaters upon earth ; and 
that they were upbraided by Plutarch for their de- 
fection from the purer worship. ** Iww? Jf, o* ix mg 

Iir? (it should be Itaifotg)^ its-run fAifAftrai o Xat^idvinnog 
JlXigra^y(o^y ta^ vXetvvtv otyetXfAartav rivotv na-xystrif rsg 
"MUX is^ctvov (pu^^a,^ ^ionroisfASf^iy rov *HXiov xxt r%¥ Sf- 

Aiivtiv. The lonians are the descendents of lona; 
and are the people^ with whom Plutarch of* Ckte- 
ronea is so offended, for being the first j who *e- 
dticed mankind to idolatry, by introducing the sun 
and moon, and all the stars of heaven, as deities. 
They were the authors of that species of idolatry, 
styled Hellenismus, of which I have before treated. 
These histories, backed with many other evidences 
shew, I think, manifestly, that the lonians were 
lonim, a colony from Babylonia. They seem there- 
fore to have been distinguished from the sons of 
Javan, by being styled loovsg, lones; whereas the 
others were styled locovsg : though this distinction is 
not, I believe, uniformly kept up. The people of 
Bocotia in the time of Homer were lonim, and the 
laones seem by that poet to be mentioned fis a cjif- 
ferent race : 

> • * 



mmm^mfmmm 



*• Cedren. vol. I. p. 46. See als>o Euscb. Chron. p. l^. 
*» Homer. Iliad. N. v. 685. 
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And Attica is said by Strabo to have be^n called 
both Ionia, and las : '° »f y»( ATT*xti ro tstaXchov I«Nfi« 
xat loc^ ixxXtno. We find from hence, that it bad 
two names ; the latter of which, I should imagine^ 
was that by which the primitive inhabitants were 
called. The Grecians continually changed the > 
final into sigma : whence )v/ Ian, or Javan, has 
been rendered las. It was originally expressed, I«y, 
and lactav : and this was the antient name of Hellas^ 
and the Helladians ; as we may infer from its being 
so called by people of other countries: for foreigners 
abide long by antient terms. And according to th^ 
Scholiast upon Aristophanes, the Grecians in every 
couatry but their own were styled laones; by 
which undoubtedly is meant the sons of Javasu 

^' Hctrurocg rss *£AAtiva; I»ou»g oi BocfQx^oi tHUXu¥* The llJui 

evidence is to be found in Hesychius : '^ s^iuKfaq i$ 

Oi Baf Eafo* rag ^EkXvvag l»¥Votg Xtyainy. All foreigners 

very justly call the Grecians lannes. He had ber 

fore mentioned, Imvx — 'EXKriviXfif sirBh \oi,vyoig rsg 'Ea- 

xy\ya,g Xiya^nu., lanna is certainly the land of Javan : 
and the purport of what this writer here mentions is, 
that Hellas was of old called Ian, or Javan ; bC" 
cause the natives were esteemed lannes^ or Javanes ; 
being the posterity of the person so named. Ste- 



^ Strabo. 1. p. p. 600. 

^' Schol. in Acharn. v. 106. 

'• It is so corrected by Heinsius. 
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phanQs also mentions t<tkjv^ and tfi^: sx is th l(zm^ 
1^. From the abote it is very plain, that by the 
laones were meant all the antient inhabitants of 
Greece; all that were the offspring of Ian, or 
Javan. But the lOnes and Ionia related only to a 

part. ^^ Icovsc* A6t}vas(0(* i\ Iu]/S^, a'jr6 Icovo^. Evtot xxi 
*tn^ &^XY,xq^ 9ia( Aj^aijf?, xai Boiwra?, 'EAAtivas". The 

term lones came from Ion ; who was the reputed 
son of Xuth, as I have before shewn : and it was a 
name appropriated to some few of the Grecian fa- 
milies ; and not uniformly bestowed upon all, 
though by some it was so used. The laones, or 
sons of Javan, were the first, who peopled the 
country, and for a while a distinct race. But when 
the lonians afterwards joined them, and their fa- 
milies were mixed ; we must not wonder if their 
names were confounded. They were however 
never so totally incorporated, but what some sepa- 
rate remains of the original stock were here and 
there to be perceived : and ^ Strabo says, that this 
Was to be observed «ven in the age when he lived. 

There are some remarkable truths, which have 
been gleaned up by Joannes Antiodienus : and we 
ibhall find them to be worth our notice ; as they re- 
hite to the origin of those people, who brought 



31 Hesycli. 
liafia^oi tx^icrt. Strabo. U 7, p. ^gs. 



idolatry into Greece. It was, he i&aya, introduced 

^^ dito tiV9? %XXf)k#; ov$fA»ri, iis nai ocvr^ nrjxs Atot^ 
tk fni fvAfi^ ^f «< rs laf (9, VI8 'Sub ra 'f^^rs. He has in 

some degree confounded the history, in making the 
chief arU^estor of the Grecians of the line of Japhet. 
The name, which opisled him, and many others, was 
Ajttuto?, and tATtiroi : of which I have taken notice 
before. It was a title given to the heads of all fa-' 
ftiilies, who from hence were styled lapeti genus. 
But writers have not uniforhily appropriated thisf 
appellation : but have sometiiries bestowed it upon 
other personage^ ; such however ai had no relation 
to ihe line of Japhet. It may be difficult to deter- 
mine, whom they most particularly meant : but thui 
much we afi6 informed ; ^ lo^trog, Ik rap Tsravuv: 
lapetus was one of the Titanic race. ^ lavitii 
*fX^**? uy, itg t«v Tiyavrcoif, Hc was c person of 
great antiquity ^ and of the Gidnt brood. Henoe 
by the lapetidas, the sOU^ of H^tn and Chd^ 
lire undoubtedly alluded. to: and the Grecians 
were manifestly of the sdttie f-ace. The an^ 
thor above proceeds aft^wards more plaiWj 
to shew, \4rha were the persons, tiiAt led thesis 
colonies into Greece: and propagated there th'ii 



3« p. 66. 

'® Schol. in Horn. Iliad. O. v. 479* Icw-nfe? a^^y^<i» Hesych. 
^' Lexicon inedit. apud Albert. '\x^ Hesych. 
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various species of irreligion. '^ loaysg is o* fx -rti? I« 
(the term luusg could not be formed from I« : it 
should here, and in all places, be expressed fx mj 

IX2NA2) raruv ap^'nyoi tyniovro' no'xy y«f Siixy^iyri^ £X 
ra iriANEXlS ytyai/rog ts oixo^ojxtio-ai^TOf <r\)v tok aXAoi? 
Tov Ilu^yov, m nyiiov Kcci y\(i}<r<ren Jicju.e^to'dtio'ay. The loTieS^ 

SO denominated from I'dna^ were the leaders of those 
colonies : they had been instructed by loannes one of 
the Giaiit race ; the same person^ who with his as^ 
sociates built the tower , . and whoj together with 
them, was punished by a confusion of speech. 

It may be here proper to observe, in respect to 
the history of the Ark and Deluge, as well as of the 
Tower abovementioned, that we are not so much to 
consider, to whom these circumstances could per- 
haps in general relate ; as who they were, that chose 
to be distinguished by these memorials ; and most 
industriously preserved them. They were the off- 
spring of one common father: and all might equally 
have carried up their line of descent to the same 
source ; and their history to the same period. But 
one family more than all the rest of the Gentile 
world retained the memory of these events. They 
built edifices, in order to commemorate the great 
occurrences of antient days: and they instituted 
rites, to maintain a veneration for the means, bv 



*• Joan. Antioch. p. 66. 
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which their ancestors had been preserved. Nothing 
material was omitted : and when they branched out, 
and retired to different climes, they took to them- 
selves names and devices, which they borrowed from 
the circumstances of this wonderful history. Hence, 
when we meet with lones, lonitae, Argei, Arcades, 
Inachidae, Semarim, Boeoti, Thebani, and the like; 
we may be certified of their particular race : and 
in the accounts transmitted concerning them, there 
will be found a continual series of evidence, to de- 
termine us in our judgment. 

The Grecians were, among other titles, styled 
Hellenes, being the reputed descendents of Hellen. 
The name of this personage is of great antiquity ; 
and the etymology foreign. To whom the Greeks 
alluded, may be found from the histories, which they 
have transmitted concerning him. '^ r*i/oi/Ta* ^e sx 

yfyevnerfla* Atyaeri, — ^vyocrn^ Ss Ilfwroyfi/fia. DeuCdUoTl 

had children by his wife Pyrrha ; the eldest of 
whom was Hellen, whom some make the son of 
Zeuth : he had also a daughter Protogeneia ; by 
which is signified the Jirst-born of women. By 
*^ others he was supposed to have been the son of 
Prometheus, but by the same mother. In these 



'• Apollodor. 1. 1. p. 20. 

♦° n^o/x»}6iwj x«» nw/pVEMijF Schol, in Apollon. Rhod. 1. 3. 
V. 1085. 

VOL. V. *^ C 
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accounts there is no inconsistency; for I have 
shewn, that Deucalion, Prometheus, Xuth, and 
Zeuth were the same person. The histories are 
therefore of the same amount ; and relate to the 
head of the Amonian family, who was one of the 
sons of the person called Deucalion. He is made 
coaeval with the Deluge ; and represented as the 
brother to the first-born of mankind : by which is 
meant the first-born from that great event : for the 
Deluge was always the ultimate, to which they re- 
ferred. The Hellenes were the same as the loiiim, 
or *' icoysg : whenco Hesychius very properly men- 
lions Iwva?, 'E\x$img, The lonians and Hellenes are 
the same family. The same is to be said of the 
iEolians, and Dorians: they were all from one 
source, being descended from the same Arkite an- 
cestors, the lonim of Babylonia and Syria; as the 
Phoenician women in Euripides acknowledge : 

** ILoivov iifAoCy X.011/X rsusx 
li'ccg yt(^o(,(r^o^3 'sr£^uxiv lag. 

The term Hellen was originally a sacred title : and 
seems to have been confined to those priests, who 



*' They were equally descended from Ion, the son of Zeuth, 
called also Xuth : ^tto ifo^oj ra HaS^* ^wng* Dicaarch. ap. 
Geogr. Vet. vol. 2. p. 21. 

** Phcenias. v. 256* luncb-^airo lutog re S«G**» 4>flw* h Aiuxa- 
^»wvo5 i4.t¥ 'li^^ntx uva*. Strabo. 1. 8. p. 587-. 

4 
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first came from Egypt ; and introduced the rites of 
the Ark, and *' Dove at Dodona. They were called 
also Elli and Selli ; under the former of which titles 
they are mentioned by Hesychius ; 'Ex^or 'ExAnvfc, 
01 £v AwJwvtf, 3ca* o( 'IfjfK. This country was the first 
^ Hellas ; and here were the original Hellenes ; and 
from them the title was derived to all of the Grecian 
name. Aristotle affords evidence to this : and at 
the same time mentions their traditions about the 
Deluge, K»\}iy.svog vTo AfujcaXicovo? ; which he thinks 
chiefly prevailed about the country of the Hellenes 
in Dodona, and the other parts of Epirus. *^ Ka* 

yac^ HToq TFE^i tTov EAAtivtxoi/ iytviro [ao^Xi^x ro^ov* xa* Tarn 
TB-ff* rnv 'EAAAAA mv APXAIAN. Autu S" £r<v ri -uss^i 
rnv Ac))Jwwjv, jca* rov A^sXuov' wx«i/ yxp o* SfAXoj svrxv&ocj 



♦' Hence the Dove Dione was said to share the honour with 
Zeuth in that country. Xvvvaoq r/a AU ^sFfog-atvs^txfir} k»i q AkiU'v- 
Strabo, 1. 7« p. 506. 

♦♦ ETOicc (or EAAa?) A»of ttpop cy Aw^ofvri* Hesych, 'EAA«? fjnv 

caearch. ap. Vet. Geogr, vol. 2. p. 22. 

The original name was *£M«y. 

'EXXa? ot^ 'EXAtifo^. Ibid. * 

The people of Thessaly had also the name of Hellenes. 
Mvp/A*^oy£; ^fi xt^XEt/yro, xo&i *£xX)}ye(. Hom. 11. b.v. 684". 

Some suppose these to have been the first of the name. 
n^o/Toi ^'ru<; f^iyoyro ot sy 0E0'0'«X»a otyOpa^Qroi. Brcviorum Schol. 
Auctor. 

♦' Aristol. Metcorol. 1. 1. c. 14. p. 772. 

C 2 
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Deluge prevailed greatly in the Hellenic region ; 
and particularly in that part called Antient Hellas. 
This is the country^ which lies about DodonOy and 
upon the river Acheloiis. It was inhabited by the 
Selliy who were then styled Graci, but now Hel- 
lenes. He expresses himself, as if the name of Hel- 
lenes were of later date than that of Graeci. But 
if the region was originally called Hellas, the name 
of Hellenes, I should apprehend, was coaeval. The 
people, who resided here, the Aborigines, were of 
another family ; and are therefore by Strabo styled 
Baf Saf oj, Barbari. These were the Dodanira, of the 
race of Javan : but the temple was founded by 
people from Egypt and Syria, the ^ Ellopians, Pe- 
lasgi, and '^^ Hellenes. 



♦** Of the Ellopians see Strabo. 1. 7. 305. 

From the ^cyaXat Hoi«» in Schol. Sophocl. Tra- 
chin. V. 1183. 

♦^ We meet with Hellenes in Syria. Er» xa» aXXn woXk rt/pios? 
'E^xifc; xo^^7?? Xv^ixr TO t^viKoy *E?^y)t. Steph. Byzant. 



OF 



THE DORIANS, 
PELASGI, CAUCONES, MYRMIDONES, 



AND 



ARCADIANS. 



As every colony, which went abroad, took to them- 
selves some sacred title, from their particular mode 
of worship ; one family of the Hellenes styled 
themselves accordingly Dorians. They were so 
named from the Deity Adorus, who by a common 
aph^resis was expressed 'Dorus. The country, 
when they arrived, was inhabited by a people of a 
different race ; whom they termed, as they did all 
nations in contradistinction to themselves, Bag Eaj o*. 

Barbarians. * IlocXoci yoc^ mq wv ycxXisiAivvig 'EXXocSog 

BajEafot ra ztqKKoi, wxn<rai^. With these original in- 
habitants they had many conflicts; of which we 
may see some traces in the history of the Heraclid®, » 
For the Dorians were the same as the Herculeans : 



' Pausan. 1. 1. p. 100. 
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and did not settle in Greece only ; but in many parts 
of the world, whither the Amonians in general be- 
took themselves. They were taken notice of by 
Timagenes : who mentions that they were widely 
scattered ; but that the chief places of their resi- 
dence were upon the sea-coast of the Mediterranean. 
Here they possessed many good ports for navigation. 
* Alii (ferunt) Dorienses antiquiorem secutos Her- 
culem, oceani locos inhabitasse confines. Pausanias 
imagines that the Dorians were comparatively of 
late date : yet he shews, from many evidences in 
different parts of his Antiquities, that they were high 
in the mythic age : and informs us of one curious 
particular, that all the antient hymns of Greece in 
every province were in the ^ dialect of this people. 
From hence I should infer, in opposition to this 
learned antiquary, they were as antient as any branch 
of their family : that their language was true Hel- 
lenic ; and that it was once universally spoken. 
Their history is not to be confined to Greece : for 



* Marccllin. 1. 15. c. 9. Plato de Leg. 1. 3. p. 682. gives ano- 
ther history of the Dorians. Bochart excepts to this account 
from Marcellinus : but without auy good reason. Gcogr. Sacr. 
1. 1. c. 41. p. 659. 

3 Ka» o>} xat rocvret ^ft>^a^«»,69r» ru^e, rec eTrt?, xa* oca* 8 fAerot fxtr^a 
fjLi(jnyiJi.siicc TiV TOK ewetf-t, r« iffavrct AJ2PI2TI iWiTToirrro, ' Pausan, 
1. 2. p. 199. 
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they were to be found in * Phenieia, * Caria, ^ Crete, 
and ^ Hetruria. In Greece they settled about Par- 
nassus, called Tithorea ; and afterwards in Pthiotis 
of Thessaly, the supposed country of Deucalion. 
They forced themselves into Laconia, and Messenia : 
in the latter of which provinces the Dorian lan- 
guage was retained in the greatest * purity : and 
from their history are to be obtained more antient 
terms than can be elsewhere collected. 

The Grecian writers, when they treat of the prin- 
cipal of their ancestors, suppose Hellen to have 
been the son of Deucalion, and Ion the son of 
Xuthus. Dorus is introduced a degree later, and 
made the son of Hellen. But in these points scarce 
any two authors are consistent. In reality, Xuthus, 
and Deucalion^ were the same person: and Ion, 



ic,r.\, Steph. Byzant. Called also Dora. 

a 

' En ^i Kxtfi»% Aufoq uroXi^f x.r.X. Ibid. 

• Ken 01 K^*>Ti« Aa;pisK sxaXwTo. Ibid. Awgtoi'. 

Aafpnti rt T^»xa»x6?, ^»o4 t« IliXacryor Horn. Odyss. T. v. 177. 

See Strabo. 1. 10. p. 729. 

^ Herodot. 1. 1. c. 57. Aft»f«iK ^*i»o'»r(ot 'Po^to»), wa^t^ xfti'AXf- 
Ko^vetcathu *»» Kw^»o>. Strabo. 1. 14. p. 9^5. A city Dora in the 
Persic Gulf. Another in Palestine, between Ascalon and Joppa. 
flava-Anetq h cy tu tu? war^i^o^ etvra xt»^i» Av^ntq uvrni xaXfi, Tij^f 
ypec^aiv, Ti/p*ot, AaxuXuinrai, A&Jf)»iK'"— »*** AA6|«y^po? n Aanfit, 

* Pausan. 1, 4. p. 346. 347. 
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Dorus, Hellen, were terms imported into Greece; 
and related not to any particular. But though 
these genealogies are groundless, and these persons 
ideal ; yet we may hereby plainly discover, to what 
the history ultimately relates. And of this we may 
be assured from almost every writer upon the sub- 
ject ; that the Dorians, like their brethren the 16- 
nim, were not the first occupiers of the country. 
They were colonies from Egypt: and Herodotus 
speaks of all the heads and leaders of this people as 
coming directly from thence. He takes his epocha 
from the supposed arrival of Perseus and Danae : 
and says, that all the principal persons of the Do- 
rian family upwards were in a direct line from 

Egypt. ' A-TTo Ss Aai/atjf ttj? Axj kt** jcaraXfyoi/Ti rsg avu 
aiet TS'cc.ri^a.g avreiov (pa,ivoi(x,ro a,y sovTBg oi rtoy Auoiswv r^ys.^ 

(/.ovsg AiyvTTrkoi k^ocysvBsg, He proceeds to say, that 
Perseus was originally from Assyria, according to 
the traditions of the Persians. '° llg Se o Ilffo-fwk Xo- 

yo<; Xfygrai, <?^uto? o rifcjo-su?, tm A(r(ruf to?, lyiViTO 'EAA?ii'. 

The like is said, and with great truth, of the Hera- 
clidae ; who are represented by Plato as of the same 
race, as the Achaimenidae of Persis. " To h *Hf a- 

xX£»? TO yivoq aock to A^a.ifji>iUHg sig Dfjcria rov Akog ocvcc- 

f £f£Ta». The Persians therefore and the Grecians 



^ Herodot. 1. 6, c. 53. 

»<> Ibid. c. 54. 

" Plat. Alcibiad. v. ^. p. 120. See alsoPaiisan. I. 2. p. |5l. 
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were in great measure of the same family, being 
equally Cuthites from Chaldca: but the latter came 
last from Egypt. This relation between the two fa-* 
milies may be further proved from " Herodotus, 
He indeed speaks of Perseus becoming an Helle-t. 
nian ; as if it were originally a term appropriated, 
and limited to a country, and related to the soil : 
which notion occurs more than oQce. But HcUen 
was the title of a family ; and, as I have shewn, of 
foreign derivation : and it was not Perseus, nor Ion, 
nor Dorus, who came into Greece : but a race o^ 
people, styled lonians, Dorians, and Peresians, 
These were the Aiyvwrtoi k^uymig ; but came origin- 
ally from Babylonia and Chaldea ; which countries 
in aftertimes were included under the general name 
of Assyria. The Peresians were Arkites : whencp 
it is said of Perseus, that after having been exposed 
upon the waters, he came to Argos, and there upon 
Mount Apesas first sacrificed to Jupiter. Th^ same 
story is told by Arrian of Deucalion ; who after his 
escape from the waters, sacrificed in the same place 
to Jdjpiter Aphesius. " Arrianus tamen in libro 
se<Jundo rerum Bithynicarum Deucalionem in arcem, 
locumque eminentiorem tunc Argi confugisse inquit 
ex eo diluvio : quare post illam inundationem Jovi 
4phesio Liberator! scilicet, aram erexisse. 



" Herodot. 1. 7. c. 150. 

»* Natal. Cora. 1. 8. c. 17 p» 466. 
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When these colonies settled in Greece, they dis- 
tinguished themselves by various titles, which at 
different aeras more or less prevailed. Some were 
called ** Caucones. They resided about Messenia, 
near the river Minyas, and the city Aren : and be- 
tray their original in their name. Others were 
called '^ Leleges, and were a people of great anti- 
quity. They were supposed to have been con- 
ducted by one Lelex, who by Pausanias is men- 
tioned as the first king in Laconia, and said to have 
come from *^ Egypt. There was a remarkable pas- 
sage in Hesiod, which is taken notice of by Strabo, 
concerning these Leleges. They were some of that 
chosen family, whom Jupiter is said in his great 
wisdom to have preserved, out of a particular re- 
gard to that man of the sea, Deucalion. 

The lonim are sometimes spoken of under the 
name of Atlantians ; who were the descendents of 



'♦ Strabo. 1. 7. p. 519, and 5Sl. A^Ktt^mov ytvoq. They were 
denominated from their temple Cau-Con, ^des Hercules, sive 
Domiis Dei. 

'5 Pausan. 1. 3. p. 203. 

*^ AiAeya, atptxo/xfvof i| A»yu9rr«. Pausan. 1. 1. p. 95, 

" Strabo. U 7. p. 4-96. So the passage should be read. 
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Atlas, the great astronomer, and general benefac- 
tor. He was supposed to have been a king in Ar* 
cadia; also to have resided in Phrygia: but the 
more common opinion is, that he was an antient 
prince in Mauritania upon the borders of the 
ocean. The Grecians made a distinction between 
the Heraclidae, Atlantes, and lones : but they were 
all of the same family ; all equally descended from 
lonan, the same as Hellen, the same also aa Pelias, 
the offspring of the Dove. Hence the children of 
Atlas were styled Peleiadae, being no other than the 
lones ; of whose history and peregrinations I have 
before given some '* account. Diodorus, and other 
writers speak of the Peleiadae, as only the female 
branch of the family : but all the children of Atlas 
had equal claim to the title. For Atlas was Ion : 
and in the history of the Atlantians, we have an 
epitome of the whole Ionic history ; comprehending 
their connexions, colonies, and settlements in var 
rious parts of the world. Diodorus accordingly 
tells us, '^ that the Atlantides gave birth to a moH 
noble race : some of whom wei^e founders of na- 
tions ; and others the builders of cities ; insomuch 
that most of the more antient heroes^ not on 1 1/ of 
those abroady who were esteemed Barbari ; but 
even of the Helladians, claimed their ancestry from 



'• Sec Vol. III. 

'• Diodorus Sic. 1, 3. p. 194. 
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them. In another place, speaking of the Peleiadae, 
he *° says, These daughters of Atlas, by their con- 
nexions, and marriages zvith the most illustrious 
heroes, and divinitieSy may be looked up to as the 
heads of most families upon earth. This is a very 
curious history; and shews how many different 
regions were occupied by this extraordinary people, 
of whom I principally treat. 

Some of them were styled Myrmidones, particu- 
larly those w^ho settled in iEmonia, or Thessaly.' 
They were the same as the Hellenes, and Achivi ; 
and were indifferently called by either of those ap- 
pellations, as we learn from *' Pliny, and Homer. 



%% 



Mv^[jt.iSov£g Si xaA£ui/TO, x«i 'EXAn^i^, xat Ap^atot. 



They first settled about the cities *' I'aolcus, and 
Arene : and they had a tradition of their being de- 
scended from one ^ Myrmidon, a king of the 



*« Diodorus Sic. J. 3. p. IQ^. 

** Pliny. 1. 4. c. 7. p. 199? Philostratus says, that all the 
Thessalians were called Myrmidons. Heroic, c. 11. p. 682. 
»* Iliad. B. V. 684. 

Apij t', jj^ '£Xix)9y AnGiiari motnitao'et, Hcsipd. A.^flr*?. 
V. 3$0. 

*♦ A rege Myrmidone dicti — — Jovis et Eurymedusae filio. 
Servius in ^neid. 1. 1. v. 7. so it should be read, as we learn 
from Clemens. Cohort, p. 34. Toy A»fl6— Ev^v/xs^tfcrtj fjnyyivacif x.cn 
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country. This term was not only a proper name, 
but also signified an ant or pismire ; which gave 
occasion to much fable. It was by the antient Do- 
rians expressed ** Murmedon^ Now Mur, Mar, 
Mor, however varied, signified of old the sea : and 
Mur-Medon denotes Maris Dominum, the great 
Lord of the Ocean. It is a title, which relates ta 
the person, who was said to have first constructed 
a ship, and to have escaped the waters. He wa^r 
the same as Deucalion, whom they imagined to 
have resided in the same parts, after he had been 
driven by a flood to Mount CEta. The Myrmidons^ 
are sometimes represented as the children of iEacus: 
and are said to have first inhabited the island of 
-Slgina. It is mentioned of this personage, that 
having lost all his people by a public calamity, he 
requested of Jupiter, that the ants of the island 
might become *^ men ; which wish was accordingly 
granted to him. Who was alluded to under the 
name of jEacus, may be known from the history 
transmitted concerning him. He is represented as 
a person of great justice; and by the poets is sup-, 
posed for his equity to have been made judge of 
the infernal world. He is said to have collected 
people together : *^ i^tj/AEjwo-ai t£, xa* vofji^aq S^vcuj xoci 



^ Scholia in Lycoph. v. 17^- Scholia in Iliad. L. A. v. 180. 
*^ Scholia in Find. Nem. Od. 3. v. 21. 
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(r\jura^iv TaroXniycviy' also to have humamsed mankind^ 
and to have eiiacted laws, and to have first esta- 
blished civil polity. This is precisely the same cha- 
racter, as we have before seen given to Uranus, At- 
las, Osiris, Dionusus, Saturnus, Phoroneus, Janus : 
all which are titles of the same person, by whom 
the world was renewed, and from whom law and 
equity were derived. Both iEacus and Mur-Medon 
were the same as Deucalion : and all these charac- 
ters are comprised in that of the Patriarch, the 
great benefactor, and just man ; who is alluded to 
in every instance ; particularly in the history of the 
first ship. This circumstance is observable in the 
account given of the Myrmidons, who are said to 
have first constructed ships, and from whom the 
art w as made known to the world. The . poet ac- 
cordingly tells us, 



a8 « 



Oi ir\ roh Tff^urou ^iv^ocv VEOcg ociJi.fieXKr<roc>g. 



These first composed the manageable float. 

m 

Upon this supposition they had the name of Mur- 
Medons or Sea- Captains. But it was properly de- 
rived to them from their chief ancestor Mur-Me- 



*' Hesiod. in Genealog. Heroic. See Scholia ia Pindar. Nein, 
Od. 3. V. 21. also Scholia in Lycoph. v. IjS* 
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don ; who first constructed an ark, and was esteem- 
ed the ruling Deity of the Sea. 

The most general appellation, under which these 
colonies passed, before the name of lonians and Do- 
rians, and that still more universal of Hellenes, grew 
so predominant, was that of Pelasgi. They are re- 
presented indeed as a different people, and of ano- 
ther character: but this difference was not of per- 
sons, but of times. They were very numerous ; and 
supposed to have been for a long time in a wander- 
ing state. Besides Hellas, they occupied many re- 
gions of great extent, where their name was in re- 
pute for ages. There were nations, called Leleges, 
Caucones, and Pelasgi in Asia Minor; who are 
mentioned by Homer among the allies of the Tro- 
jans;' 

Strabo speaks of these Pelasgi as a mighty people ; 
and says, '° that, according to Menecrates Elaites, 
the whole coast of Ionia from JMvcale, and all the 
neighbouring islands, were once inhabited by them. 



*«> Iliad. K. V. 429. 

v^oTtfot, nui T«< utAjjcwv vjjo-tf?. Strabo. 1. 13. p. 922. The same 
is said of the Carians, and Leleges. "Hti »vv Iuhu Aiyo^f**! 'STxa-a 
viro Kff^o;!' uxurof Kat Al^fyft^». Strabo. 1. 7» p» 495. 
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They possessed the whole region of ^' Hetruria : nor 
do we know the ultimate, to which they were ex- 
tended. ^* AXXa oi [xty (^a<ri) IleXafry^q tjri •BrXc*ra 

T«f, auTofl* x«TOJxn<raj. TAc Pelasgiy says Plutarch, 
according to antient tradition, roved over the 
greatest part of the world : and havmg subdued 
the inhabitants, took up their resideiice in the 
countries, which they had conquered. Strabo 
speaks of their great antiquity ; and says, that they 
overran all Greece : ^^ A^ j^aiov n (pvXou xara ttw 'Ea- 
x«^a TXTociTocv nriiroxutrz. We may perceive from these 
accounts, that the Pelasgi were to be found in va- 
rious parts : and that it was only a more general 
name for those colonies, which were of the disper- 
sion, and settled under the title of lones, Hellenes, 
Leleges, and Argivi. Hence it is wonderful, that 
writers should esteem them as a different people. 
Herodotus has much perplexed their history ; or 
else his account has been greatly interpolated: yet 
he acknowledges, that they had their rites and re- 



^' Strabo. 1. 5. p. 339. So^ojtXjj? cv Ipa^w ^>?<n, xa» o» Tv^a-nvov 
IliXacryoi. Scholia in Apollon. 1. 1. v. 580. See also Herod. 
1. 1. c. 57 . 

3* Plutarch, in Romulo. p. 17. 

^* L. 5. p. 337« Oi hTiiKaayQi run ^1^% fnv'^^XKx^ahjfaTivo-ur' 

Tft>» a^x**®'^*'*'®*' Ihid. 1. 7. p. 504. Of their founding cities 
named Larissa, see ibid. 1. 13., p. 9^2. , 
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ligion from Egypt ; and that from them they were 
derived to the Hellenes ; '"*" txtx^x is TliX»<ry»v 'Exxt^vs^ 
iliSi^oLvro uV«foi/. The person, from whom this people 
are supposed to have been derived, and named, is 
by some represented as the son of Inachus ; by 
others as the son of " Poseidon and Larissa. Sta- 
phylus Naucratites mentioned him under the name 
of Pelasgus; and said, that he was ^^ A^ynof to yjvo? ; 
which I should render, of Arkite extraction. 
Hence it is said of his posterity, the Argives ; '^ xai 

auT^j oi Afyitoi iy.a,X^vro IlfXao-yoi* thdt the ArgivCS 

also were denominated Pelasgi. They settled very 
early in Thessaly ; to which they gave the name of 
Aeria; by Apollonius Khodius expressed Hfjin, 
Lerie. 

AUCTO. 



«♦ L. 2. c. 52. 

35 Schol. in Apollon. Rhod. 1. 1. v. 580. DsXaaya tnUonnk^uvo^ 
im KAi Aa^ta-a^(;, Some make bim the father of Larissa : r^iv h 

Pausan. 1. 2. p. l65. Pelasgus, the son ofNiobe. Dionys. Ha- 
licarn. 1. 1. c. 1. p. J). Of Larissa. p. 14. 

3^ Schol. in Apollon. above. Ex Pelasgo Laris. Hygin. Fab. 
145. p. 253. 

'^ Schol. in Apollon. above. 

3» L. 1. V. 580. 
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This was the anlient name of Egypt, from whence 

this people came. '' Aiyvwrog fxXufltj Muo-a^a, xat 

Hifi«. Egypt was called both Mysara and E'eria. 
The part of Thessaly, where they settled, was the 
supposed country of Deucalion, the same as Inachus : 
so that we need not wonder, when we find Pelasgus 
represented as an *** Argean or Arkite by birth. 
They likewise, as I have mentioned, called the same 
country Ai Monah, Regio Lunaris ; which the poets 
changed to Aimonia. At no great distance was a 
city Argos, and a nation Oritas ; from whence wc 
may judge of the natives, and their origin. 

*' Etra fAtr» r»rov utriv O^shrxi Xsyofjievoi' 
Etr' Aju^^iAoj^oi, A^yoq r fFxaufi' sr* to 

I have shewn, that all the country about Dodona 
was particularly styled Hellas ; and it was at the 
same time called Pelasgia. The Oracle is said by 
Scymnus Chius to have been of Pelasgic original : 



'^ Steph. Byzant. See Schol. in Dionys. Perieg. v. 239, 

XHX xa. nnzElAnNOS vm. Dionys. Halicarn. !• 1. c. 17- p. 14. 
Ui^a^oq fx A»o? xa» N»oC>jf t*}? (^o^uneiq. Ibid, They are all men- 
tioned as the sons of Larissa, or of Niobe ; both which terms de- 
note tke children of the Ark* 

♦' Dicajarch. apud Geogr. Vet. vol. 2. v. 45. 
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The rites of the place were introduced from Egypt; 
as we are assured by Herodotus, and other writers : 
consequently the people, who founded the temple, 
and instituted those rites, were from the same coun- 
try. The Deity was there worshipped under the 
title of Zeuth, whom Homer styles Pelasgic : 

The priestesses of the temple have been mentioned 
under the character of two black Doves, which 
came from Theba in Egypt. In short, the name of 
Pelasgi seems to have been the most antient and 
^general of any, which were assumed by those 
foreigners, who came into the land of Javan. They 
forced themselves into *^ countries pre-occupied : 
and were so superior to the natives in ability and 



♦* Apud Geogr. Vet. vol. 1. p. 26. v. 448. 

^u^uvvif^^riyovre, UtKetayuVfii^etnop riKiV» Ilesiod. apud Strab. 
L 7" p* 504. Sec also L 5. p. ^38. 

♦» Iliad, n. V. 233. 

*♦ All the Peloponnesus according to Ephorus was esteemed 
Pelasgic* Ko^i rriv HiXoTrotvtiO'op h UiXeca-ytocv fytam E^opo; xA^jOfji'at. 

Strab. 1. 5. p. 338. 

♦' See this certified in the Pelasgi, who came to Italy. Dionys 

Halicam. 1* U c. 10. p. 9* ^ 1^* 

D 2 
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science, that they easily secured themselves in their 
settlements* Many have been the inquiries about 
this antient people, as well as concerning their lan- 
guage. * Even Herodotus is at a loss to determine 
whether they should not be esteemed ^ Barbarians. 
Yet he seems to solve the difficult more than once ; 
and this too in a very satisfactory manner, by men- 
tioning, among other instances, ^''lu^tg Ilex»<ryoi^ that 
the lonians were Pelasgic ; ** to Attixov s^vog UeXa<r' 
yhKov ; the people of Attica were Pelasgic. He like- 
wise speaks of the ^ Arcadians under this denomi- 
nation : and seems to include all the Dorians, the 
whole of the ^"^ Peloponnesus, under the same title. 
He speaks also of the iEolians in the same light : 

*' AioXiZi Si — TO •craAa* tlolKio^ivoi IlfAao^yoi. From 



♦• He acknowledges his uncertainty about them. Ovx t^u arft- 

XtU( ilVSlV, 1. 1. c. 57. 

♦^ L. 7. c. go. 

^ L. 1. c. 57. 

♦' ApKcchiUtXatryot, |, 1, c 146. The lones of Achaia were 
called Ue>iOC(ryoi AiytaXis^. 1. J, c. 94. Pelasgi also in Crete, and 
in various regions. Strab. 1. 5. p. 338. 

'• Herodot. 1. 1. c. 56-- He is speaking of the Dorians in the 
Peloponnesus, and 6f the Athenians; which two families he 
styles, TO iA.iv UiXocay^Kot, ro ^s 'Exxtjinitoir lOvoj. By this one would 
imagine, that he excluded the Athenians from being Pelasgic. 
The passage ib >'ery confused. 

** L.-7* c. 95. AH the coast of Phrygia was peopled by 
them. They built the cities Thcba and Larissain Troas. 
IttttoOoo^ o ayt ^vXoc HsXaayup ty^so'ifAUpuVf 
Tuff 01 Aocpta-accv t^iQuXaKoc mnr»ucK999 Uom, II. B. V. S40. 
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hence we may be a^ured, that by the Pelasgi ^e 
meant the antient Dores, lones, and Hellenes : iii 
short, all those Cuthite colonies, and those of their 
collateral branches, which I include under the name 
of Amonians. When therefore it is said, that Greece 
was first occupied by Pelasgi ; and afterwards by 
Leleges; and then by Hellenes, Dores, and lonians ; 
it is only a change of title, but no difference of 
people : for they were all of the same great family, 
however branched out/ The same is to be observed 
in the history of any particular city, such as Athens. 

To /Mriy neAa«r)/»? -nrj wtov, »? S% xa* X^yof 

■ ■ Jr«foi<rt ii p^oi/OA^ 
Afro rr\q Afitiya? my Ttrpotrmyo^ixv Xa£«ty. 

All these were different names of the same people. 
In like manner the people of Argos, in a play of 
Euripides, are addressed by Orestes, as the same 
race under different appellations. 

^^ flynv Ivccy^a x£XTiiju-£i/ot, 
TlxXoci IIiApto-yot, AavaVJa* Si Si\jrs^ov» 



'*"^cymnus Chius apud. Geogr. Vet vol.i. p. 32. v. 358, 
" Euripid. Orcrt. v. 9$Q. 
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The like is to be observed in a passage from the 
Archelaus of the same author. 

IlsXoccyiurxg S* mofjLafTfjLBys^ to 'swfv 

In respect to the Arcadians, they are said to 
have been so named from " Areas the son of Zeuth, 
being before called Pelasgians. But Pelasgus, who 
was prior, and the very ^^ first man in the country, 
was called ^^ Areas : from which circumstance a 
strange inconsistency arises : for the country is sup- 
posed to have been called Arcadia, before the birth 
of the person, from whom the name was received. 
It is therefore plain that the term Areas was a title ; 
and that by Pelasgus Areas was meant Pelasgus the 
^' Arkite. And when the people of Phrygia and 



5* Apud Strab. 1. 5. p. 339, 

^' Pausanias. 1. 8. p» 604?. 

'* TlBXaayo^^^it rvi yij recvrfj w^uro;. Ibid. !• 8. p« 598. 

s» UEXecarya — re A^xahq, Ibid. 1. 9. p. 143. Pausanias seemn 
here to make him the son of. Areas. . Either way it is inconr 
sistent. 

'• Hera, the same as lonah, is styled Pelasgis. It is said of 

Jason. 

'H^f7( ^E XltXataykh^ tin, a!X%y^^%u ApolloD. Rhod. 1.1. V. 14. 
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Hetruria were said to be ^ uvB^xhif A^yixSs^ ; the 
true purport of the expression was, that they were 
ab origine Arkites* Neither Argolis, nor Arcadia, 
could have sufficed to have sent out the colonies, 
which are said to have proceeded from them. They 
are supposed to have filled regions, before they 
were constituted as a people. The Grecians in 
their histories have been embarrassed and con- 
founded with a variety of titles. They tried to 
separate them, and to form distinctions : by which 
means their mythology became more and more con- 
fused. The only way is to unite instead of diver- 
sifying: and to shew that these titles, however va- 
ried, were but one in purport: that they all re- 
lated nearly to the same person, and to one event. 
By this method of proceeding we shall render the 
history both obvious and true. The accounts of 
which w.e have been treating, were adopted by the 
Grecians ; and as it were ingrafted upon the history 
of the country : and the principal terms, in which 
they were described, were equally foreign and im- 
ported. I have mentioned, that by the appellation 
Areas we are to understand an ^ Arkite : and who 



'• Dionys. Halicarn. 1. 1. c. 10. p. 9. UtTMoyat; aviKx^iv A^'> 
na^ecq. Strab. 1. 5. p. 337. and Schol. in Dionys. Perieg. 
w. 347. 

^ When it is said by Hyginus, Arcades res divinas primi Diis 
fecerunt; it only means, that the Arkites, the sons of Ham, wero 
the first, who introduced polytheism. Hygip* c. 274t. p. 387. 
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is principally alluded to under this character can 
only be known from the history, with which it is 
attended. We find this personage described in the 
same light as Dagon, Isis, Dionusus ; and as Osiris, 
styled Orus, and Helius. He is represented as a 
great ^' benefactor to mankind : teaching them the 
use of corn, ^.nd consequently the arts of agricul- 
ture, which were before unknown. He likewise in- 
structed them in weaving, in order to cloath them- 
selves : and the whole manufacture of wool is attri- 
buted to him. His name was a title of the chief 
Gentile Divinity, like Helius Osiris, and Dionusus 
above : and he was worshipped with the same rites 
at Mantinea, near a temple of Juno : and in an^ 
other of Zeuth the Saviour, there stood an high 
place sacred to Areas: which in aftertimes was 
mistaken for his tomb. There seem to have been 
more than one; for they are spoken of in the 
plural : and what they really were may be known 
from their name ; for they were called ^* 'Ha«8 Bwpot, 
the altars of the Helius. Areas was supposed by 
his posterity to have been buried upon Mount Mae- 
nalus, which was undoubtedly denominated from him, 

•' Pausan. 1. 8, p. 604. 

** Ibid. I. 8. p. 6l6. 

•' Oracle of Apollo; ibid. 
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Near the bleak Mount Msenalia lies entomb'd 
Areas, from whom the natives have their name. 

Maenalia, or more properly Msenalus, is a com*' 
pound of Meen £1 : by which is signified Lunus 
Deus, another title of Areas, the Arkite God, who 
had been worshipped upon that mountain. 

From what has preceded, we may decypher the 
history of the Arcadians, who were the descendents 
of Areas, and represented as prior to the ^ moon. 
They were styled ^^ Minyae, Selenitae, and (Ajp^aioi) 
Archaei : and their antiquity is alluded to by ApoU 
lonius, when he mentions, 



66 






TK Arcadian tribes, who liv'd before the Moon* 

This is the common interpretation ; but properly by 
Selene, and Selenaia, is meant the Ark, of which 
the Moon was only an emblem : and from hence the 



•♦ Orta prior lund, de se si creditur ipsi, 

A magno tellus Arcade nomcn habet. Ovid. Fast. 1. 1. v. 469, 
Lund gens prior ilia fuit. Ibid. !• 2. v. 290. 
Sidus post veteres Arcadas editum. Senec. HippoU Act. 2» 
V. 785. 

•' Minyae Arcades. Strabo. 1. 8» p. 5 19* 

•• Apollon. Rhod. 1. 4. v. 264. 
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Arkites had the appellation of Selenitas. Dionyslus 
Cbalcidensis takes notice, that this name was pre- 
served among the Arcadians. ^ Eivog AfxaJwk Zj- 
Xnvirocg. When therefore it is said by the antient 
writer Mnaseas, that this people were under a regal 
government, before the Moon appeared, xd-jo ^ Sc- 
Xtji/n^ A^)t.»ixq ^ao-iXsvcAr it only means^ that their 
family originally existed, and were established 
under a monarchy, before the Arkite rites prevailed. 
This may be proved by determining the time, when 
Selene is said to have first made its appearance. 
This we find from Theodorus, and other writers, to 
have been a little while before the war of the Giants. 

^ GeoSupog fe iv ftxorw, ivvxroo oXiycc T/T^ots^ov (pntri ra w^og 
Tiyccvrocg 'sroXi[ji>^ — mv ^.EXnvnv fxvnvoci, xoct Api^cav o Xto? iv 
ronq 3'«(rf(r*, }io^i /^lovvcrog o XxXxiSivg tv za-puirtts Kr^nug rx 

avTu ^t](ru Theodorus the Chalcidian^ in his twenty- 
ninth hook^ tells us, that some little space ante- 
cedent to the war of the Giants^ Selene first ap- 
peared : and Ariston the Chian, in his Theses, and 
Dionysius of Chalcis, in the first book of his trea- 
tise upon the Creation, both assert the same thing. 
I have alreadv treated of the Giants and Titanians : 
and of the wars, which they carried on : and it has 
been shewn, that a little before those commotions 



*' Scholia in Apollon. 1. 4. v. fi6"l-, 
«» Scholia, ibid. 
•» Ibid. 
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the Arkite worship, and idolatry in general, began. 
When therefore it is said, that the Arcades were 
prior to the Moon, it means only, that they were 
constituted into a nation, before the worship gf the 
Ark prevailed, and before the first war upon earth 
commenced. From hence we may perceive, that 
the Grecians have referred to the planet, what was 
merely symbolical, and related to another object 
The Arcadians were a party from the dispersion ; 
and forced their way into Hellas. Aristotle men* 
tions the region, which they occupied; and says, 
that it was possessed by a people of a different fa- 
mily, whom the Arcades ^° drove out. And he adds^ 
that this happened^ ^' 'sr^ o rs i-mruXon mv XtXttvnpf fi$ 
5caToyo]ua(r9tii/a« llfocrfXTivaf, before Selene appeared^ 
on which account they were called Proseleni. It 
was not however from their settling in Greece, but 
from their worship, which was far prior, that they 
had this title. Indeed they could go still higher : 
for, as they were both Arcades and Selenit©, they 



^tfy tiri^t^jLivuv avToi^, Scholia, ibidem. 

^* Ibid. Apx«5sj ra* 'EXX»jywr «p;^a*oT<«TO».— *0» A^Kdhf ^oxH^i 

r— Apjt«5 EvhjfAiuv, iHOi h vvro re Tv^utofv^o h AtX»i'To?, StvetyofHi 
stpr.Kiv, Ibid. 

Irpo? ^s ^»»fr», ©f/A>r»( >t«» A»o? Afxa^. Steph. Byz. See ^Paui^an. 
1. 8, p. 604. 
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could carry up their history to Areas himself, and to 
times antecedent both to the Ark and Deluge This 
might be another reason, why they were called not 
only .MinysB, Selenitas, and ^* Arcades, but also 
Ilf ofl-f Aui/oi, Proseleni ; as being of a family prior both 
to the Ark, and Deluge. But the later Grecians 
mistook this history, and referred it to a different 
object : hence they have supposed the Arcadians to 
have been older than the moon. 

Similar to the character given of Areas, is that 
of Pelasgus ; but accompanied with many additional 
and remarkable circumstances. He was equally a 
benefactor to mankind ; and instructed them in 
many ^* arts. He taught them to cloath themselves ; 
and to build houses, that they might be sheltered 
from the inclemency of the weather. He likewise 
improved them in their diet; and shewed them 
what was noxious and deadly. He is said to have 
built the first temple to the Deity: "^aedem Jovi 
Olympio primum fecit Pelasgus. I have taken 
notice, that, as Noah was said to have been avOfw- 
ir«? yn^y B man of the earthy this characteristic is 
observable in every history of these primitive per- 
sons : and they are represented as >«juio» ayj io», and 



'* Scaliger gives a difTen^nt solution. Sec Prolcgom. ail 
Emend. Temp. p. 3. Sec also Censoriaus do Die yatal. c. Ip. 
p. 103. 

^* Pausan. I. $. p. 509. 

'* Hygini Fab. 225. p. 3*(». 
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yr)y«v£K. Pelasgus accordingly had this ^* title : and 
it is particularly mentioned of him, that he was the 

first husbandman, ^^ *0 ft UiXoctryog sr^uroq ay^a xa- 

roca-yisvnv tgcuf 6 : Pelasgus Jirst found out ally that is 
necessary for the cultivation of the ground. There 
is a curious sketch of his history given by the poet 
Asius ; which is comprised in two verses, but points 
out very plainly, who was meant by Pelasgus. It 
represents him as a person of a noble character, 
who was wonderfully preserved for the good of man- 
kind. 

I have shewn, that ra«a, Gaia, in its original sense, 
signified a sacred cavern ; a hollow in the earth; 
which from its gloom was looked upon as an emblem 
of the Ark. Hence Gaia, like Hesta, Rhoia, Cy- 
bele, is often represented as the ^^ mother of man- 
kind. It is here to be taken in that sense : and 



75 T» yriyive^ yap i»/x' tyu maXenxfiovoq* 

Ii-iS UiXeKTya, JEsch. SuppU v. 258. 

Some read it IlEAacryo?. 
^« Schol. in Euripid. Orest. v. 930. 
^7 Pausan. 1. 8. p. 599* 
'• Tata 0E«, fx>3T£p MxK»fcjf, Bvyiruv r ut^feoTrut, Orph. Hvmii. 

25. 
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the passage will be found remarkable, though 
concise. 

On a high mountain's brow 
The gloomy cave gave back again to light 
Godlike Pelasgus, that the race of man 
' Through him might be renewed. 

In like manner Inachus is said after the deluge to 
have been saved upon the top of a high mountain. 
Inachus, Pelasgus, and Danaus, are titles of the 
same person ; though diversified by the-Greeks, and 
made princes in succession. The Scholiast upon 
Euripides mentions, that^^ InachuSy the man of the 
earthy "was the first king of Argos ; Pelasgus "was 
the second; and Danaus, the son of Belus, the 
third. The same writer adds, ^° Msra rov xaTaxXuo-* 

Ivxxo^. TVhen the Argivi, or Arkites, after the 
Deluge lived dispersed upon the mountains, Inachus 
first brought them together, and formed them into 
communities. \ 

Concerning the language of the Pelasgi, there 
have been many elaborate disquisitions ; and we 
find, that it was matter of debate, even in the time 



T^iTo? £^avao<i o BtsXtf. Scholia in Euripidis Orest. v. 930. See 
Herod. 1. 7. c. 9^. 
•• Ibid. 
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of '* Herodotus. Yet the question, if rightly stated, 
amounts only to this : What was the language of 
this variously denominated people, before it had 
undergone those changes, which necessarily ensue 
from time? In other words, how did tlie Hellenes 
discourse some ten, or twelve centuries before the 
birth of jEschylus or Pindar ? As we have no writ- 
ten records, nor any monumental evidences of that 
date, or near it ; the question may at first seem not 
very easy to be decided. Yet from the names of 
places, and of men ; and from the terms used ia 
their rites and worship ; but more especially from 
the history of the people themselves, and of the 
country from whence they came ; we may be as- 
sured that it was the Cuthic of Chaldea. This in a 
long series o^ years underwent the same changes, as 
all languages undergo. And this alteration arose 
partly from words imported ; and partly from a 
mixture with those nations, among whom the Hel- 
lenes were ** incorporated. Exclusive of these cir- 
cumstances, there is no language but will of itself 



•' L. 1. c. 57. 

•* Of old there were many nations and languages in Greece. 
Strabo. 1. 7. p. 494. 495. Scymnus Chius speaks of the bar- 
barous people, who lived near Dodona: 

Apud Geogr. Vet. vol. 2. p. 26. 
See also Herodot. 1. 1. c. 146. 
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tf tht Gbds ; bicauie thete was only one Deity, the 
JSeaoen, which surrounds all things, and is Lord 
of the whole. I make no comment upon this cu* 
rious extract : let it dufBce, that this latter migra'* 
tion was an age or two after the former ; though 
Itaentioned here, as if it were of the same date. 
Those, who came into Greece, brought with tliem 
the same arts, and the same worship, which they 
had before introduced id Egypt Hence Zonaras 

Veiy truly tells us, ^ Ex XaXtaiw y«f Ktyttai ^o»Ttw«i 
V»TiT« tiff oc A»7uirrov, k axi»Ofv wf oc 'EXAnvaj. All these 

things came from ChaUea to Egypt; and from 
thence were derived to the Greeks. 



tmi^ 



Vol. 1. p, 2!^ See Synoellus* p. tOi. 
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SPARTI OF GREECE AND COLCHIS. 



AND OF 



THE HEBREW SPARTONES. 

It b remarkable, that the Cadmians, and people 

of other colonies, who came into Greece, were 
called rTTA^Toi, Sparti. The natives of Boeotia had 
this appellation ; as had those of Lacedaemon, which 
city was peculiarly named Sparta. There were tra- 
dition of this sort in Attica, and also at Cokhts ; 
and a notion prevailed, that the people in those 
parts took their rise from something which was 
sown. Hjsnce the twofold personage Cecrops is 
said to have originally sprung from the teeth of a 
' serpent scattiered in the ground. Alexander Po- 
4ybi8tor, speaking of the children of Israel, and 
Edoni, s^ys, that they wfere Qrigmally the sons 
of Semiramis: but Claudius lolaus derives then) 



}n Lycoph. y^ 111. 

E 2 
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from one Sparton, who came from Thebes with 
Dionusus. This Spartod, by the Greeks, is men- 
tioned, as the son of * Phoroneus, the first man 
who reigned. The terms Sparli, and Sparton, were 
both foreign to Greece ; and manifestly imported, 
Iletice the name of Sj)arta in Laconia wa^ con- 
ferred, ^ oiTTO rm jugra Yioti^H S-n-ajTwy, by the Sparti^ 

who came into that country with Cadmus. A 
similar history of this place is given by Timagoras : 
who informs us, * that it received its name from 
people, who had wandered from their own country, 
^nd happened to light upon this^ which from themf 
selves they named Sparte. They are by some re- 



* Pausan. I. 2. p. 14^. 

Pkoroneus, qui • primus mortalium dicitiirre^4sse« Hyginias. 
Fab. 143. '. = 

Sparta coadita a Sparto iilio Phorjonej. .. Eufeb. V^§io Lat. 
p. 13. 

^ Scholia in HomI Odyss. A. »»© tuv fAv^tvofi,tva9 /*it« Ka^/^tw 
^vct^ruv ap^pav. See Siiidas, Epaminondas* 

AeuttJ9i%n»» Zvctftmp «f ^ i^vTvy oyo^«(cr«»* Stepb. Byzant, Xvaprn.. 
Saimasius would alter nLvtcuff to ii^iai »^. He says, that he 
would do it, though evof-y manuscript were agaipst him. But 
this would certainly ruin the purport of the historian; who 
means, that the Sparti had been deprived of one country, and 
lighted upon another. We have no terih precisely analogous as 
a metaphor io the word used : however tKvtaut •«( certainly means 
to miss of one thing, and to light upon another* 
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presented as the ofispriog of Ogyges^ the same al 
loadbus, and Deucalion. 

I think, it is plain, that the people here jnen-^ 
tioned were of the family of the dispersed, who 
were scattered over the face of the earth. Th^ 
were denominated Sparti .irotn an antient word 
analogous to T1J>, Parad, of the Hebrews, and to 
^ d-iraffltTTw of the later Greeks ; by which was. sig- 
nified, to part, sever, and disperse. Their separa^^ 
tion and flight from Babel was eontinualiy comme* 
morated under the notion of the flight of Bacchus, 
and Osiris, and the scattering abroad their limbs. 
What seems to confirm my notion, is a passage 
from Androtion, quoted by the Scholiast upon Ly- 
cophron ; who speaks of the Sparti as o-TOf aJc?, or 
people, who had been scattered abroad. * AyJj «• 

9t6«f fxSsiy. By Sporades this writer does not mean 
people sown : for he speaks of them as prior to the 
aera of that fable • but the purport of his words is, 
that Cadmus came to Thebes in Bceotia with some 
people of the dispersion. Those too, who gave 
name to Sparta, are by another writer said to have 
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' Hence partior, dispertior, partitio. 
» ^ ScboU in v. 1206\ ThU is given more at large by Pindar's 

iKotttn aip^^altn MMT%>A%h9 i»( 0«i^«f- «• t. A, £sth« Od. 7< |i« ^7« 

¥« 18» 
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been a dispersed and a wandering crew. ^ Ts^ 

NOT2 fK ravftjif onfl^ixJiiv. Th^ Jirst who inhabited 
the city were the LelegeSy a people who came after 
a dispersion. In their history we have continual 
allusions to the flood ; and to their being dissipated 
afterwards. Hence Lycophron styles them natives 
of Thebes ' Hyvytu Sw-a^ro; Atwc : the original pur- 
port of which is merely this, that they were the 
descendents of those people, who were dispersed 
after the Deluge. And ^chylus describes them in 
much the same light. 

They were the posterity of those people^ whom the 
chance of war had spared; but who were after* 
wards scattered abroad. They were the same as 
the Titanians: hence the Cecropians, who came 
into Attica, were styled *^ TuymK ; and their coun- 
try " Titanis. 



w 



^ Eustathius in Horn. Iliad. B. 

• V. 1206. Og, Ogus, and Ogngus, signify the sea, or ocean. 
From ogua came aqua, water. 

' Septem thebana* v« 418* 

** I^GOfihTon calls tfan Athenians Twytmq. rnytNK ^^iyt» Tvf 
Aenr^iiK. Sec T. 111. ad Scholia. This was a liUt mi thM 
Titans* 

" Tir«vi^« yvu Etymolog. Mag. 



XkBiye M^^n ^fHioei th^l Jiie grga* objecl of tbe 
CuUuiM^m greeting the Tqw^ pf Babel was thi^( 
<^^ ffiigbit Q(H bci diaper^ed. ^^ Zet m build w 
^itHi 4^ ^ tfiwerf-^ldst we h scattered abroad, 
Ttl^y wcyre however woxMkrfuUy dissipated : and 
tbi^ <rVm[P8t»nce of tbdr dispersion is to be fouod 
ccmwMimort^ted in all xhmr histories. HencOi as I 
hav9 More observed, we read of Perseus, Cadmus^ 
«q4 Qthfir l^ders of colonies^ styled AA^ro^t, Aletci, 
or wanderers. At Athens they had a ie^val called 
^ Aletis : and there was a sacred ^ hymn of the 
san^ name ; the subject of whicb was undoubtedly 
the wanderings of their ancestors ; those ancestors^ 
'* 01 x«i AA9it«i x«i Tnaviq xaAouvToti : who were diS" 
tinguisked by the name of the Wanderers^ and of 
the Titam, Pindar calls the Corinthians the ehil- 
dren of the '* Aletes. Upon which the Scholiast 
observes, that Aletes was the person, who led the 
(!Qlooy, which settled in that city. But Aletes was 
49t a. proper name : and the history merely alludes 
tp o^ of those Aletse, or people of the dispersion^ 
wl|o caaoe into the Peloponnesus, and founded Co- 
;pinih. By the Gentile accounts given of this people. 
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"Qcneaw c. 11. v. 4. 

H AJtiinCt 4t^b^ ««K «f«*f «f•#«^•v•l^ J«l. ]^]iuc« 

** Saochoniath. apud Euaeb. P. £. 1. !• c. 10. p. &$• 

■• 'Tf*/*».f h, ma^hi A>Mra. Olymp. Od« IS. v. If. 
AXi}n}( yof hytiercir* Ti9f atmxmk* Scliolia ibid. 
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#ho werei.tbeir luicestbrs, it appeaiiSy thai they were 
bot only 'exited, and di^pisrsed ; but doomed to 
wandiur fttt* ages, before they could get a; place of 
i^t. This' is the hifitory given of tbd Leleges, and 
f^ela^r &qd other Vandering tribes. The same 
knay be inferred concerbidg those of thefttmily who 
iettled in Thrace. Orpheus (by which charaeter 
^6 are to understand* the Orphites of that country) 
is introduced in the Argonautica, as giving Jason 
4U1 account of his peregrin^ions. 



t I . . ' ' .. 



\' ^^ H^n ydf ftQi dXif KXiAaray^ aXiq sirXcro f^j^m^ 

# # # ♦ # .# * « * * 
« ]Leu IJI.B xT^V'funi re 'KAi s^ dir^a ttrocuif'i ^:..^- 

*:..Mn«'»if ifAtn^m, xa,i (a ig SofAOv riyxytv xKXop, 

. '. - ' ■ . • ,,■ 

./; have for a long time, says be, had enough of la- 
J hour, and disquietude ; far I have wandered oc^r a 
tast tract of country i and over various cities. But 
my Goddess Mother put a stop to my roving, and 
healed me of that fatal '^ impulse, by which I was 
before driven ; and at last gave me a settlement; in 
lieu of that, which I lost. This is the purport of 
the words, which cannot be explained but by a pa- 
raphrase. Something similar is to be observed in 



^ ■ > 1 
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'' Orphsei Argonaut, v. 98. 
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.the faifttofy off<8attmirJted the'' description of ^Hh 
fligbt fotbiltaty^ t Bjft tius^fli^hc was sigmii^d \YkeSfir 
persite of a;peoplei call€d:SatuTniaii6;'wh(^ after 
wwaj wanderings^ settled tn that conntry^vatid mtro- 
dueed there the ritesf<rf''tM4 God^ TSiieywcire df 
the Minify of liti^ Alee£i^,.and 9{krtanh ' whence it Is 
said of Satem^t that in faii^.fligbt from Crete, i he HrHs 
odnceated'in italjr by. a/pepple- of^ this:denoJkiiriattoff. 
'^ Satumul^: «K Gret^ fizgieas, ' iii Itatii'a S^artatris 
absconditur. We /'have 'been toldabove, 'that the 
Titans, or Giants, were Aletaai: and'Athenagofats 
goes so £uT as to suppose, that even after their death 

' they had* no rest, ^^^twi^ riy*vVow»»x|>u%«j; 4» iate^iroy 

xoiTfAoy it<ri TsrXccvufAivoi Axiiaovs^, He is speaking of the 
souls of the Giants ; which Giants he supposes to 
be wandering Damons^ that are ever roving about 
the world. . . 

Such is the history of the Sparti, who were un- 
doubtedly of Titaniairi Yace , of that family, which 
was dispersed. They were supposed to be Hcliadae ; 
or . offspring of the Sun; and at the sarpetime 
Ophites, worshipping that Deity under the figure of 
a serpent Hence thei^e ww given to the Spar- 
tan* Menelaus a ^serpent fdr a device iipon his 
** shield : the same also/ was depicted upon tKe 

. .".-»•.■' .. . v;-: ^:^ ■ i^* ''■,:! •:: .• ■ 

•» Julius nriniciis. p, Sf. 

■•- •' wp 3?)3 ■'■''"* ^''* "•'•■••■ ^■- ■'-'■"'■ ' •"•■'•'' 
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OF THE SPARTO-HEBRiEI. 

MANY things, which seem inexplicable, may, 
wirh a little attention be made out, if we proceed 
with a proper clew : and many tradition^ which we 
esteem as fables, will appear to have been founded 
in truth. The mythology of the antients may be 
looked upon as so much symbolical writing : and 
we must interpret it in the same manner as one 
would decypher a collection of hieroglyphics. What 
can at first sight appear more strange, than the ac* 
count given of Judea by Alexander Polyhistpr ; or 
that, which is subjoined from Claudius Idlaus ? yet 
they will be both found in great measure consonant 

to truth. ^ lBfui»' AXij^xyfoog o lioXvifu^ otn-o ZTAitwu 
IsfociB UTTot^rdivo^j £x GuSi)^ [METCt Aiovuo's f^ATtvo^eg. . The 

country of Judea^ according to Alexander Poljfr 
hist or ^ was so named from luda and Idumea, two 
sons of Semir amis. But according to Claudius lo- 
lauSf it received its name from Judaus Sparton ; 
who was erne of those, who went from Thebes upon 
an expedition with Dionusus. We find in the first 
part, that the children of Edom and Judah are re- 
presented as the sons of Semiramis. This at first 



^ Stepbamis Bysaat* 
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may appear foreign to the truth, yet, upon my prin- 
ciplesf, this is very consonant to the history of 
tboise nations. For their forefathers were natives of 
Cbaldea and Babylonia: and Abraham came from 
th^hde to Canaan. Hence they might easily by the 
elisft^n nations be looked upon as of the race of th(j 
Setfrttrim, or '* Babylonians. In consequence of 
which their posterity are by this writer styled the 
86it!f of Seiiniramis. According to Claudius lolaas 
they^\vere descended from Judaeus Sparton. By 
thJff' is meant, that they were of the family styled 
Sjpldrii ; firotn among the people, who were dispersed* 
THf 1^ mturally follows from their being, esteemed of 
the 'line of the Semarim: and wie have reason t0 
tbini:, that there id great truth in this history. For 
though Terah and Abraham, who resided in Chai* 
Heit, were not of that number: yet we may infer^ 
tbkt many of the sons of Heber were. For they must 
hitVe been pretty numerous at this time ; and seem 
to have been all idolaters; and to have resided upoa 
forbidden ground in the vicinity of Babel. It is 
added, that Judaus Sparion went with Dionusu$ 
from Thebes J and attended him in his warlike ea^pe^ 
ditions. It is to be observed, that those nations^ 
who preserved any traditions of their ^* forefathers 

■ 

f* Some of the Fathers go so far as to make them of Chaldean 
race. 

" DionusQs was the Patriarch, the hoad of all. By Bacchilt 
is sometimes meant Zeus Pachus, styled n>jxo? by the Ionian wri- 
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having been preserved in the Delugfe* came in pro- 
cess of time to think, that the history related only to 
their fttmily : at least they confined it to those, who 
bad the best memodals of this event. Among tliese 
Hftre the people of Judea, who .were esteemed a 
bmnch of the Semarim. Hence it is-^s^ndoned as 
peculiarly characteristic, that Sparton, by whom is 
meant the head of the family, which was dispersadi 
came with Dlonusus, tx OnCtif ; by-whicb is meant, 
not from Thebes, bat out of the Ark: and it is 
added, that he attended him in bts wars^ TbMe 
tfre two histories; and should boiu^oordtiigLy distin* 
^mhed. The Grecians continually .oonfounited 
Dionustts and Baochus, and often ^)eak of them 
M one person. But they were two distinct chirac* 
tem : and the first of these histories belongs to» the 
On^ and the latter to the otben : The ycoming out 
^ e¥fi%K)from ths Ark relates to DiDnnsna: tke 
warlike expttdition to Bacchus, and to his sons tiie 
Cuthiles. If this allowance be made; and it be 
^f milted me to take off the false gloss, which the 
^riecia^ writers have put upon this history ; X will 
insmure to paraphrase ft in the following manoer^ 
and kff these means reduce it to its primitive state. 



^•^ 



tent Mrho was Clius, At other times, the title rektes to Nimrod ; 
who, as Bochart very truly supposes, was named Bar-Chus, \ht 
soR of the former* The names of two personages, from simili- 
tudC| have been blended into one. 
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luim^ 9infs ATtxandet P^lghUtor^ was w demmi^ 
MMteifnm om Judah ; »kOy together with Edom^ 
wu looked ^on m of the antient stock ef the Smu* 
rim in ChaUea :jor their ^ncestor4 came from that 
immtry. . But aceording to lUiaus the region had 
tt$ name from JudiMtf staled ^arton : 4o rnmed, 
hteMOoe hie aneeetors were among those of the dis- 
persioH in Bahgkma. They were of thefamify of 
tkose who came (tst enCiK) out of the Ark with Dio- 
nusus ; and who were confederate with the sons of 
Chus in some of their Jirst enterprises. 
' Id respect to the Hebrews^ and Israelites, vrhom 
Idlaus dedtttes from Jodsras Sparton, they were, 
ftcCDrdiiig to the Scriptural acc6unt, the sons of 
Heber ; add are mentioned as such by many of the 
'' Fathers. This name is by interpretation '^ wi^m^ 
rm; by which is meant ime^ whopasses over. The 
Inmes c^ the Patriarchs were most of them pro« 
phetically gbftem : and had a reference to some fu* 
ture contingency. Thus one of the sons of NoaU 
wasatyled Ham, or Cham*; which was prognostic 
both of the .worship^ and the coa:iplexion of. his 
posterity. P^leg signified division : end the earth 
was in his titne divided. Sarah was cialled Ischa, or 



M *EC^H» of * Iv wc IvAmvi "MSfmm m^x^t iMiXir** JoKphas. 
AnU L U c« &• p. 25* 

)• 9» p. 5S0» TliftirtMt ymf tinc IffAirttirMTM.^^ IbM. p. 509* 



Iscfaac^ wbiobjdqnoted tou^tettN Afid^e |)Mrport a£ 
tbe ■ rtftnje wao) tn^mfested by. aailnwhmtaiiy £t. of 
laiigbtef \\ iippA a /solenrn.'^^occaeiom r.\|lfer:^son^^i^^ 
eqftiie^u^Bc^ ,qC itx.was uainedslscbi^c. vAThft® Hefcen 
\^^ a nam^^vea bim, whicU»^igi»ifiediit«f«Tii5>i»aa4 
wa»,^qually. propbeticv j . Mapy- Im^v0 . stifipi^&H^^^ that 
it jele^^d . tQ AbrabacA, wbQ vpa^s^4.Qve?\tbQ Eu- 
pbr^tes ;in,his ^way to. CaU^an./ . . Ab^^^ai^waii the 
sixth i{i/4^s.c^t from. U^ber, po;) Avhi^jacc(Xunt tho 






i,V The wi£9<Qi Abrabam w^H^iMSam; whidb waschanged 
to Sar^h, Siarai ,s^nifics a ^a^y>. ^r Prmcess. ;. ftfid was only .4 
Chaldaic title, Tl»e true name givea at. her ljirth,w^ ^*^.^*r, ?^ 
Ischac; prophetically bestowe^, and denoting IftugSter. Thi? 
se^ms to be hot properly expresseci^lbettjg wriiteh"TOD* t wfcereaS 
the.naroe of Isthac, or Isaac, d«todihft^t*d*fr6ni'lter,is^"t)elV|>r^ ; 
tdiikprWf ridete* Probably 3tt«h*a iiiame bir^hiisliell a^dbr^ing 
to.t^e fuiXi^i|itC^alda)c,pronu|[^is^oi;t,^/Wb9iUth<^.^ y^jn^M^ 

given. Isaac's is exhibited, s^ it wasipix)nop|iced:^f^ri\ard^j^ ifi 
the time of Moses. They are certamly the same woFdsIn different 
dialects, and equally relate to Ihe history abo^^ given, "^e 
name Iscba was* prophetic; and' ^thift purport of it was iiilfilleii 
not only io'Sarah's laughiog',: but in itbrahain*i. ^ t^r Abraham 
ftU wj^n h\^Jatt^(^d. Ift^k^d. "G^^^f* c^JJ. Vt; ITg Ti?;<Jb»l4.^ 
memorial of thip^event was napijjd IsqhaP ; or, as .;]jorc;cpmmoiiltt 
expressed, Isaac, laughter. By this was further prefigured a 
token of joy and gladness,^ The child was to be an omen of hapj; 
piness to the world. Therefore God directs Abraham to name 
him I«aac, and stihgoina tbe remnifk'4 Tkou 'ikaH^tiHl his nmt Isiiac ; 
and I will establish my covenant uith him fw^'ianev^rktsiln^ ci/t^ 
wkt. G^atsi. c.-if;j¥. 1&. iiuisteac were aH the nmions u^on 
earth to be b^essfdl .14^-1: • » ; • - • * /;: 
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sons of Heber must have been very numerous in his 
time. They may have amounted to some hundreds, 
and perhaps thousands. It seems therefore strange^ 
that a general name should be imposed upon a large 
body of people, because in aftertimes one of the 
family passed a river. I have shewn, that most of 
the prophetic names were given to denote some ex- 
traordinary occurrence ; such as could not well be 
expected in the common course of things. The 
passing of a river could not be esteemed of this 
nature : especially when the person spoken of lived 
in an interamnian country ; and in a part of it^ 
which was close bounded by two streams, the Tigris 
and the Euphrates* Many deduce the name, not 
from Heber, but from Abraham ; still supposing, 
that it was given from his passing of a river. In 
consequence of which Abraham is made the head of 
the whole Hebrew family. Hence Artapanus tells us^ 

^ KaMio-h(Zi aura? 'ECf fl«3f a-Tro AS^xccfxss* that the Hc^ 

brews had their name from AbraJiam. And Cha- 
rax to the same purpose : ^^ *ESf ajoj, irwg Ufiziot atro 
AC^ajuwvo?. This seems to have been the opinion of 
many ^^ ecclesiastical, as well as other writers ; who 



3» Euseb. P. E. 1. 9. p. 420. 
5' A pud Stcph. Byzant. 

A^^otaiA' Kai tiK, (v( oiovrai Ti»E^, ocTTo 'ECip. -Ex Eusebianis. See 
Selden de Diis Syris. Prolegom. c. 2. p. 4. 

VOL. V. r 
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deduce the name from Abraham, and not from 
Heber.' Thus we are told by Hesychius, A^x^ 
xs-£faT>jc* By Abraham is signified onCy who passes 
over. From hence we find, that they imagined the 
name of Abraham to have been a compound of 
Aber, to pass over : than which notion there can be 
nothing more idle. It is notorious, that Abraham 
is called the '^ Hebrew ; which would be unneces- 
sary, and redundant, if his original name had that 
signification. He is not styled Heber, but liice his 
posterity, an Hebrew. This shews, that he did not 
give, but receive the name. It was a patronymic ; 
a name, by which his fatliers had before him been 
distinguished.' The authors of the Greek versioa 
are therefore guilty of a mistake in translating It 
^ -srs^xmgy instead of *E6f a*o?. For they introduce 
it as referring to an uncertain piece of history, 
about the passage of a river ; when it is in reality an 
hereditary title, a Gentile mark of distinction. As 
to those, who have imagined that the name of Abra- 
ham is a compound of Aber, to pass ; their notion 
is founded upon a notorious mistake in etymology. 
The Patriarch had two names, which were both 
given prophetically, and were of high consequence ; 



AQpafA, flregaTjj?. Hesych. In another place he comes nearer to 
the truth ; when he says, *£^p»io?, x«i o'ECpato;, 4ri^«Tiif» 
39 Genesis, c. 14. v. 13. 
♦^ IbW. 



^ 
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relating to great events, which in the fulness of time 
were to be accomplished. He was called both 
Abram and Abraham ; which names are said to sig* 
nify ^* Pater illustris, and Pater multitudinis; They 
were both given before he had a child, and when 
Ihere was little prospect of his having such a 
progeny. 

Abraham theirefore could not have been the head 
of the Hebrew family. The person alluded to un- 
der the name of Uscccrriq was Heber : he H'as cer* 
tainly the father of the Hebrews ; and they are 
spoken of as his posterity by ^ Moses. Syneellus 
also makes him very truly the head of that ^ lineir 
The name of Heber, like the names of n*ost of the 
Patriarchs, was prophetically given ; and it did not 
relate to the passing of a river, but to a ** trespass 
in his posterity. They passed ovefr from the stock 
of their fathers ; and dwelt upon forbidden ground, 
among the sons of Ham, and Chus, in Shinar, and 
Chaldea, where they served other Gods. I make 
no doubt, but that the true meaning of the name 



** ACp/*— warsp* jix6Te«^o>. Euseb. P. E. 1. lit p. 518. A b- 
Ram, Pater magnus. See Genesis, c. 17- v. 5. concerning the 
liamc Abraham. 

** Niitxtbers.. c. 24. v. 24. They are shewn to be lineally de- 
scended from Heber. Genesis, c. 10. v. 25. 

*' P. 87* Euscbius also says,*EC^«»o» avo t» 'E?ip* it^ovartf^ ^$ 
ra AQ^xcn*. owTos *j». ProPp. Evang. J. 9- p. 304« 

** *13y> to transgress, ■ , 

F 3 
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Heber was not so much ^s^aT?];, as vrx^x^xrii^; and 
related to this apostasy of his family. They were 
the descendants of Shorn ; but resided among the 
enemies to the truth, to whom they had gone over. 
From this land Abraham was called ; and brought 
with him his father Terah, and others of his family, 
who resided afterwards at Haran. Hence there 
•/as a great deal of truth in the words of Achior the 
Ammonite, when he gave an account of the He- 
brews to the Assyrian general Holophernes. ** This 
people are descended of the Chaldeans; aiid they so- 
journed heretofore in Mesopotamia^ because they 
would not follow the Gods of their fathers^ which 
were in the land of Chaldea. This in great mea- 
sure agrees with that which i&said by Joshua, when 
he addresses the children of Israel, and puts them 
in mind of their idolatrous original. ^ Vour fathers 
dwelt on the other side of the flood in old time, even 
Terah, the father of Abraham, and the father of 
Nahor ; and they served other Gods. These Gods 
they quitted, and came to Haran, as Achior truly 
witnessed. As they had resided so long in a foreign 
land, the sacred writer seems to have been appre- 
hensive, that their true line might one day be mis- 
taken; and that they might be adjudged to a wrong 
family. Hence he strongly inculcates, that Shem 



^' Judith, c. 5. V. 6. 7. 
♦* Joshua, Ct 24. v. 2. 
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was the ^7 father of all the children of Heher: 
And this caution was hot unnecessary ; as we may 
perceive from their being styled the sons of the Se- 
marini, and of the Chaldeans. . And this is to l>e 
founds not only among Pagan authors, but even 
among the ecclesiastical writers, by whom Abraham 
is represented, ^ ro ycvo? XaxJai©?, aChaldean^ not, 
merekf by Tmtiorij but by race. 

We read in the Mosaic history, that ^ unto He-, 
ber were born two sons : the name of one was Pe- 
leg ; for* in his days was the earth divided : and 
his brother's name was Joctan. The sacred writer 
then proceeds to give an account of the children of 
Joctan, who were very numerous ; and also of the 
region, to . which they migrated. ^"^ And their 
dwelling was from Mesha, as thou goest unto Se- 
pJutTj a mountain of the east. But of Peleg no 
such history is givep: no mention is made, where 
his posterity iiesided ; nor ^re his sons enumerated. 
We have only a line of single persons in descent 
from, him to Abraham. Peleg, we have been told, 
was so named, because in his time there was a divi- - 
sion of tfa^' earth*: and there seems also to have 
been a diTision of the church of God. If then we 



♦^, Genesis, c. 10. v. 21« 

*' Eiisebius. Chron. p^ 20. See also Syncellus, 

^ Genesis, c. 10. v. 25. 

«*> Ibid, c. 10. V. 30. 
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compare all that has been said upon this subject, we 
may infer, that the sonsof Peleg, the Hebrews of his 
line, were apostates ; and dwelt with the sons of 
Chus in Babylonia and Chaldea ; while the sons of 
Joctan went to their proper place of settlement. 
As the former must have increased in number 
greatly at the time of the dispersion ; we may suppose, 
that many of them were involved in that calamity^ 
Hence came the notion of Claudius Idlaus,/'con- 
ceming the people of Judea ; that they were the sons 
of Spartdo, l:w»^r(^u. This should not be repre* 
scnted as a proper name : for by Xiraf ray is meant 
:£wQ^»Sm ; and by the history we aire to understand, 
that, they were reputed of the family of those per-r 
sons, who were of old dispersed abro^. 

Bochart thinks> that thfiy were not allthe sohs (if 
Hcberj who were Hebrews,* but only those who pre* 
served the Hebrew language ^' pure, ^*/Itaque ma*^ 
jorum Abrahae hcec fuit pnerogativa,^ qiuod H'ebraeum 
sermonem servaverunt incorruptumj cum. rdicjtii 
omnes, etiam in Heberi faniih^, aut ilium prorsus 
mutaverint, aut infecerint saltern cseterarum lingua* 
rum quasi contagione qu^dam. This is pririi^ facie 
very strange; to be told, that any of the sons of 



'* Hebraeos voco postcros Heberi non ononcs ; sed eps duntaxat, 
qui primitivaD linguae, hoc est Hebraese, usum constanter retinue- 
runt, Geogr. Sacra. 1.2. c. 14. p.92.93. 

5» hid. 
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Heber were not Hebrews. Not a syllable to this 
purpose can be inferred from the Sci ipture : apd 
the whole of what is advanced arises from preju-* 
dice: Bpchart, and many others, have thought, 
that there must be something sacred in the (iebrew 
language; because it has pleased Qod to make it: 
the means of conveyance, by which hih oracles hav^^ 
been transmitted. From hence it has been supposed, 
to be holy ; and likewise the primitive, and original 
langua^ of the world. There are many things 
which Bochart has advanced, that are exceptioi)!-; 
able. First of all, the position, before taken no*^ 
tice of, that all the sons of Heber were not Hebrews. 
The Scriptures expressly say, without any limiuir 
tion, that the Hebrews were from Heber. They 
specify Peleg, Reu, Serugh, and all th^t were in % 
direct line from him to^ Abraham. Hie says, it| 
the second place, thf^t only those w^re Hebrew,^^ 
who retained the language pui^. . flere tpp thft 
Scriptures are silent ; not a syllable c^n be produced 
to this purpose : nfi^ it is contrary \o the tenojr 
of the sacred writings. It suppos^es the people 
to be named from their language; whereas i}^ 
language was denominated from the people. The 
ancestors of the Hebrews lived in Chaldea, aqd 



" Genesis, c. 11. v. 17. See also Nvirabers. c. 24. v. ?4* 
Shifsfrom the coast of Chittim shall'^qfflict jflaber. 
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Served other Gods ; even Terah, and Abraham, 
f'fom whom, they were so immediately descended. 
They wer^ consequently far removed from the stock 
of' their fathers. Heber, by his name, seems to 
have been the first transgressor : he seceded with a 
Iffrge part of his family : and when he passied over, 
thef e WES but one language in the world. In the 
daj's of his son Peleg, the earth, as all agree, was of 
one language, and speech. The language therefore 
of Heber was common to all mankind, conseiquently 
there cfould be nothing particularly holy in it. To 
say the truth, for ages after, there was but one Ian-* 
guage in the world. This *in process of time was 
disparted into dialects ; and those were again subdi- 
vided. To asfc, whiefe was the primitive language 
of thfese, is to inquire which of the seven streams of 
the Nile, or Danube, is the original branch ; when 
ihfey are collateral, all. equally deduced from one 
<!6mmoh source. There is this difference to be ob- 
served ill the comparison : the parent stream re- 
mains ; but* the maternal sodrce of languages is 
probably no more. The principal of Heber's pos- 
terity stayed in Chaldea after the migration of 
families, and the confusion at Babel. They there- 
fore spake the language of the country, the Chal- 
daic. No, it will be said ; they were excepted in 
the general confusion of tongues ; and had their Ian- 
guage preserved. I do not admit, that the confu- 
sion was general : but if it were, why should Te- 
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rab, and his ancestors, ^ho were apostates, and 
idolaters, have this prerogative granted them? 
The Scriptures say not a word about it; and it 
would be idle to infer it. The sons of Heber 
therefore spake the antient Chaldaic : and the Ho* 
brew was ever a dialect of that language. 
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MEROPES. 



Another name given to those of the disper- 
sion was Meropes. ' A^trHiSoctn yap (o €>tos). Auruu 
rag y}M(r(rxgy xai octto fAiocg ck l^^o^Tjxovra ivo iisj/tffAB^ 
xxra ruv totb mS^uv a^iO/Aoy lu^iSsyra* ciiv xat Ms^OTrig ovr,o\ 

xcxxyivrai. The learned Father^ from whom I q^yotpi 
supposes^ that the language of mankind atl.^abel 
was changed : and he accordingly telb us, that the 
Deity separatfid their tongue.^^; audjrom one lan-^ 
guage formed seventy and two : for this was the 
exact number of men. who at that time existed : 
and from thi^ s^aration^ th^y were called Me^ 
ropes. Many other * writer;^., have imagined,, that 



' Epiphauius ad vers. Haeres.. I. 1. p. 6. 
' * By some they are said to have been seventy-five. Ev^^oc 

x»riX^eerat» Clemens Alcxand. Strom* 1. 1. p. iO^. By the 
author himself there are supposed to have been only seventy-two. 
The Author of the Clementifte Homilies mentions ©nly seventy 
nations, and seventy tongues. Hom. 18. c. 4. In the Uecogni- 
ti(»ies Clement; the earth is supposed to have been divided into 
seventy-two parts, for the reception of seventy-two families of 
mankind. 1. 2, c* 42. 
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there was at Babel, an universal change of language; 
and that seventy-two new tongues arose, according 
to the number p£ inankii^d ^ at^ that season. For 
this notion they have no ^ authority : and it is cer- 
tainly contrary to the tenor of Scripture. We 
may however venture to agree with then^, w)ien 
they 'tell us, that the people styled M^rppes were 
so named from the dispersion. The author of the 
Chtonlcbn Paschale more truly confines the change, 
of which we are treating to sound arid utterance. 
He siyi, that the Meropes were the people ori- 
^tialiy Concerned in the construdting of the To^er 
in dabylonia: and that they w^re preventecf m 
executing their purpose through default in speech : 

lASbtiTiJcsvtiv ry\v ipwi/>jv : On this account they had the 
fiarhe hf Meropes ^ because their speech was dividedl 
iJohanhes Antiochenifs Speaks much 'lo' (be same 



' There was however an antjent tradition, whjch prevailed 
(among the Egyptians, that the earth was grigip^lly divided intp 
seventyitwo portions. EWo^ip^foyr* ivo X'^d*^-^^ ^Xi^^^'^ fetai m^ 
•tjetf/Aif)}^ uvfu. Horapollo. U 1. c, ^4. p. 28.. .. 

If there were but seventy rtwp persons in the days of Peleg, 
how could there h^ such considerable kingdoms form^ in the 
days of Abraham ? The Scripture mentions Elam, Canaan, Egypt, 
and several others ; and there were undoubtedly many, of which 
we havt; no account. 

♦ Chron. Pasch. p. 45. 



>^ 
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* purpose : and all writers, who take notice of this 
name, and its origin, suppose that it related to the 
dispersion. 

I have mentioned, that the apostasy in Baby- 
lonia commenced under Nimrod, and his associates, 
the sons of Chus. He was represented as a person 
of extraordinary stature, the head of the Tnysi/ngf or 
earth-born brood : and he was styled by the G re* 
cians Nebro$, and ^ Nebrodes; and his people 
NfEf K^ai, Nebridae. According to Berosus, he was 
the first who took upon him the title of a ^ Shepherd 
king. Many of this family came into Hellas, My- 
sia, and Ionia, as I have mentioned. They pos- 
sessed some of the best islands in the iEgean Sea ; 
particularly Lesbos, Lemnos, Samos, Chios, Cos. 
Tlie name of this last island is often expressed 
Coiis. By this is meant Xa^, the Grecian name of 
Chus, and relates to his family, who settled here : 
for this island was particularly occupied by the Cu- 
thites, who preserved many memorials of their ori- 
ginal. We are accordingly told by Stephanas, that 
it was the seat of the Meropes. Kw,-, zroXig /.oa vrjc-o; 



fAsmq (puvftq. X. T. ^. Joh. Malala. p. 13. ' 

Mc^o9rf;> avBcwrroi* hcc to fjLefjuepicixivr.v £%£»» T^j* o9ra, .*jyotii». (p^im^*' in 
wnro Mf^o9ro^ «r^o m (patBoyjoq Kuh' Xiyotrat ^c l^uoi MEpTrif.Hest'ch. 

^ See Vol. I. Radicals, Nimrod. p. 11. 

y Eusebii Chron. p. 5. ^ '* ■ ! ■•' 
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'iTfTToxfaTn? rtov KciXsfAiycov N«£f»lwy, Cb^ W both d 

city, and an island. — // was formerly named Me- 
ropisfrom Merops, one of the earth-born giant 
brood. They sometimes express it with two omegas^ 
and sometimes with one. It is also written Coiis. 
Both Hippocrates and * ErasistratuSj the two fa^ 
mous physicians, were of this island, and denomi- 
nated Coans. Hippocrates was of the family of 
the Nebridce. Eustathius expresses it Kwk, Cois ; 
and says/ that the name Merope, and Merope'u, 
was given to it Vtto i^vuq, n ywac, from a people^ or 
family, who settled here. AristiHes speaks of the 
people as " Meropidas; and represents them as 
great in knowledge. The two principal occurrences 
preserved by the Cuthites were the Deluge, and 
Dispersion : and they styled themselves both Ogu* 
gians, and Meropians, from these circumstances. 



• It is not to my purpose : yet it may be worth while to take 
notice, that Erasistratus was not of Coos, but of the island Ceos* 

All Mysia is thought to haj^c been peopled by Cuthites, and 
eypecially by those, who were supposed to have been the descend- 
ants of Nimrod. NfCpw^ nvrnyQ^ mh ^t^a;— i| ov Mvaot. Chron« 
Pasch. p. 28. 

> Eustath. in Iliad. B. p. 318. 

*• Ku mit Mfp^TTi^a yijir, o(x4?|Miyi}f wflro Mi^oflrt^wy. Oratio in As- 
^kpiad. torn. 1. p.. 77* 79* 
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HeDce Coiis is characterized hy the same epithets : 
and Callimachus speaking of the wanderings of 
Latona mentions her coming to this island : 

The Meropidae were the supposed descendents of Mc- 
rope ; and likewise of Merops. Who is denoted bj 
the latter, may in some degree be known by the cha- 
racter given of him. We are told by Clemens of 
Alexandria, that this personage was by some looked 
upon as the author of " Dremon worship ; conse- 
quently one of the first, who introduced innova- 
tions in religion. Antoninus Liberalis gives a fur- 
ther account ; and says, that the Meropidae were 
the sons of '' Eumelus (a Shepherd) whose father 
was Merops : and he adds, that their offspring were 
people of great pride, and addicted to violence ; 
and that they got possession of the island Coiis. 
They were the same as the Heraclidfe, or Hercu- 
leans; though Pindar supposes them to have been 



" Callim. H. in Delon. v. l6'0. 

Hom«r. Hymn, ad Apoll. v. 4S. 
" Cohort, p. 38. 
*' Eumelus signifies a Shepherd. Et/^^s^a ra Me^oTro;, lywor* 

Fab. 16. 
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coiiquered by Hercules, who subdued all the Me* 
ropians. But we must consider, that Hercules was 
the chief Deity of the first ages : and in the sub- 
duing of the Meropes we have an antient tradition 
transmitted, which the Coans had preserved. It 
related to their dispersion, and to the Giant mo- 
narch, who was by way of eminence styled Al- 
Xuon^ or the great king. 

• ■ 

' : ''T' fOi/fa, itai top Bsfiorai/, a^sl KTOky 

We find, that the Deity ruined the family of the 
Meropes y and destroyed the Giant Shepherd Al- 
Cuon at Phlegra; who was in size equal to a 
mountain. The war of the Giants was recorded in 
many parts of the world ; each of which was at 
length thought to have been the scene of action. It 
was uniformly called Phlegra ; which is only a trans- 
lation of the true name; for Phlegra signifies thfe 
land of fire, equivalent to Ur in Chaldea. Pindar 
takes notice of the same history in another place ; 
where, if instead of Hercules we substitute divine 
vengeance, the purport of the tradition will be 
very plain. 



** Find. Isth. Od. 6. v, 46. BaCortj? is properly an herds* 
man : but in early time the office of a shepherd, and herdsman 
was the same. 
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2%c Deity ruined the Meropians, together with 
their great and warlike monarchy the stupendous 
Al'Cuon. The poet, as I have observed, supposes 
Hercules to have invaded them : but they were He- 
raclidse^ and looked upon Hercules as one of their 
progenitors. Wherefore, when Artaxeirxes trans- 
mitted his orders to them, and required, that Hip- 
pocrates should be sent to him ; their answer was, 
that they should never do any thing unworthy of 
those, who had gone before them, mentioning £scu- 
lapius, Hercules, and '^ Merops. They seem, like 
the CyclopianS) to have been people of great inge* 
Duity : and there is a statue of Apollo mentioned 
. by Plutarch, which is said to have been, /^ tfyov rwf 
uaV *H(«xXff« Mf(9ir«w, the work of the MerapeSj who 
lived in the time of Hercules: They were the samci 
as the Titanians : hence Euripides speaking of a 
female of this family, styles her *' Mifo^«c Tir»vii» 
HM(fi¥f a Tttanian damsel^ a daughter of Merops. 
They were also the^sanoe as theMacares, an4 
AOa(ir«r(H ; those persons styled Deities and Immor- 
tals. On this account the island Coiis, one of the 



•» Find. Nem. Od. 4. v. 42. 

'* See Spanheim's Notes upon Calliroacb. H* in Delon. v. iSOk 
«' Plutarch, de Music4 p. 11S6* 
'• Ettiip. Helena. ?. 387. 
VOL. V. O 
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chief seats of the M^ropes^ is by the poet De- 
moxenus said to have been the parent of Gods; 

Some seem to apply the term Merops to all man- 
kind : autt ^ Hesychiu$ defines Merqpes by avifo^- 
-a^oi, as of universal signification. But it is plain 
from what has beeq ssgi/dji that they were a particu* 
lar race : apd Pindar abpve made mention of ^' Ms-^ 
(^js-uv i6ve<% ; iniin^ating, th^t there were several &r. 
milies;i ^d .nations of them. Among these vren thq 
Athjeniftp^ ^bp ipus^ hft^e b^en. Meropiaoa^ bj^ being 
**wNebri(jl^ ; . fpr tjieaei^^er^ titles, which nela^ed to 
^ san[)f$>f|EHi^ly. Tb^y w^ire alao atyled ErecttieidOt 
or the d9§f;|;n^ept^ of SreiQtb^w.:. and Merops wa» 
siippo^4 to hi^ye been his;^ daMg^ter*^ Xb^^opompu^ 
$6j^i^i^ fQ have bf^ an QbQ(»i$e trtditioacoticeoning 
*. l*rgft J^P^y, Pf this, fejiwljjr/ settling ii»f in the w»eat, 
^nd p^cupyipg n- K^^m 'Qftlted M^mig^.yny^ Tbi$. 
i^ Ipoked Mppn dA ap idlQ swrmi3eby.**St«»l>o: but 
thfsre 8^«n^ tp h« mugh trqtb. invtbe jtr;aditio.rt. By 
these MejTppes ^re mps^nt tlie AtlantiaA9» who settled 
in M^urit^nia. They. w«n^ of the .Titaeiftp race, wd 
the s^tipppsied offspripg qf^ Atlas. His daughters 
were tbfi. celpbrated PeWada^ ; ope : of whom. w;ai5 



"^ ' ■■ ■ . '■ ■' ■ " '.' [ ' .. ■' ■> ' . I P l " ' .^ l ' ?L 



** Athenaeus. ]. U p. 15>. 
*^ M«^oflri5flnf0^*nro», Hesych. 
" Pindar supra. 

** Liber— Nebridarum familiani pellicula cohoBMtavit Lia^ 
nulae. Arnobius. L 5, p. 185* 
*' Plutarch in Theseo. p, 8i» 
^ Stmbo. 1. 7. p. 458f 
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Merope, the reputed mother of the family, denomi- 
nated here Meropians. The like history is given 
by MlmUf who mentions in this country, *^ Mc^oxac 
nvag ircog xxXufAivBg avigtainig ; a race of people called 
Meropians. If we compare the account given by 
JElian with that^ which has been given above ; and 
Kkewise collate it with those lines in Hesiod, where 
he ^0BScrib€i9 the placq of retreat, to Which the Titan^ 
wer6 Consigned ; we shall find the whole to relatef 
to the Atkntiians, and to the region in ni^hich 
they dwelt. They were the same as* the Cathite 
Erythreans; and the ocean upon' which they 
lived, Was called the Erythrean Sea. Hesiod, as I 
have shewn, described it as a vast pool, and an* uif- 
fethomable abyss. Strabo has preferved a curious 
fragment from the Prometheus lib^ratus of -EscHy- 
lus ; wherein there are allusions to all these circum- 
stances : and where the Atlantians are very truly 
described under the character of Ethiopians, who 
lived upon the Erythrean Sea : 

^ XeiXxoy^ifavvov rt -Braf * Hxiawf 



*' Lilian. Var. Hist. 1.3. c. 18. p. 251. 

*• Sirabo. 1. 1. p. 58. 

*^ What XaXxoKip»vj>o» means,- 1 know not. It may possibly be 
a mistake for XaXn^KfHvoy, 

*■ So it pcCUK In 96tte MSS. fcrvarrvr^w. See Casaubon's 
learned notes upon thb passage in Strabo. 

68 
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J 
*l-y vrxvmrovrotq ticXio; 

KocfMCOTov y lyrnuy S'iffd.Xii 

The learned Casaubon thinks, from a passage in 
Dionysius Halicarnassensis, that. these verses area 
part of a speech of Hercules, who is informing Pro- 
metheus concerning spme future events. Thia is 
very probable ; and they seem, I think, particularly 
to relate to the wanderings of the Titanians, and 
Meropes, who settled in Mauritania. The poet 
here mentions The sacred waves of the Erythrean 
Sea : and the vast pool near the ocean^ upon the 
borders of which the ^ wandering Ethiopians had 
taken up their residence : where the Sun^ that all- 
seeing Deity^ used to refresh his immortal body^ 
and recruit his wearied horses, in the tepid streams 
of that salutary water. The term Erythrean Sea 
has misled Strabo ; who supposes that the people 
spoken of were to the south, above Egypt. But 
how can it be said, that the Sun rested from his 
labours in the south, and refreshed bis horses, when 
he was in his meridian? The waters^ in which the 
poets supposed him in the evening to set, were those 
in the west, in the midst of the great Atlantic. He 
was in like manner represented as rising from an 



^> II«»rorpo^9$ may ugaity mm and artful. 
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Erythreao Sea in the east Here lived the Indb- 
Cuthites, a people of the saipe fatnily as the Me- 
ropesi and called Ethiopes, Mauri, and Erythrsei. 
TTiere is another fragment preserved in Strabo^ 
>vhich is from the Pbaethon of Euripides, and re- 
lates to this people. The poet in this takes notice 
of the eastern Indie Ethiopians, find of the region^ 
which they possessed, 

Hv ex TiO^ifT'Twy iffAOtruv wfoorny ^ov» 
*HXioc avitr^uv Xf vtrca jSaXXii f Xoyi. 
KaXso'i S* Avrnv yurovig fAiXufjXfor^ 

The poet is speaking of Clymene, who was the sup- 
posed mother of Phaethoo, and of the Heliades, his 
sisters: and he tells us, that the Gods bestowed 
Clymene upon MeropSj a king of that country. 
TTiis, says he, is the region^ which the sun first en- 
lightens with his golden rays in the morning, when 
he ascends his car, and sets out with his four horses. 
On this account it is called by all the black tribes in 



^ Strabot ibidf 

'* Im the original the line is 'E« fatptat, Strabo says, Ni^f ^ly 
^ xo»»«K trofifTA^ T«K tmrorctarui rn rt Hoi, x»t rtf'HXio;. This is not 
true, according to the present reading. It should therefore be 
*£«( faumi, or H^u that i^rTora^'iK may relate to both '£«$, ap4 



the vicmitjfi t^e* plq/ce of t^a^t, an4 stf^ple, ijfktk 
of Aurora, an^ of t/fe Sun. Thu3 wq fijwi, that 
whether w<e ipquire in MaDFJ^apia, pr ^t t]ie Ipdm^ 
the same nam^s occur: ^ni in alqiq^t ^ placet!^ 
where the Cuthites i^^tled, the tiUe3 of i^thiope^^ 
Titanes, Mauri, Erythnei, and al3o of Meropes 
will be found. Froo^ beqce we ipay le^rn the e^r 
tent of the curse at the dispers^op ; anfl how widely 
the Meropes were driven. That they came intq 
Greece has been shewn ; all the He^adians, as well 
as the lonians^ were Mcrppian3. Hence the term 
occurs contiriudlly in llpmer. The Trojans alsq . 
were of this family : and the poet speaking of the 
foundation of Troy, qipntipns it as a city of the 
Meropes. 



i» 






Oflfspring of Jove, great Dardanqs arps^^. 

And founded all Dardania. Troy's high low'rSi 

The sacred seat of the Merppian bands, 

Graced not the plain. The scattered tribes as yet 

Dwelt at the foot of Ida's shady hill, 

Amid the gushing waters. 



^^ Iliad, r. V. ai5. 
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Tbe Dai'daniaos werb ACantiaiia^ being the reputed 
children of Electra. Their history is comprised in 
that of Dardanus, whom Vii^l, in opposition to 
Homer, makes the founder of Ilium or Troy. 

. " Dardanus, Iliacae primus pater urbis^ et auctor, 
£lectr4, ut Graii perbibeht, Atlantide cretus> 
Advehitur Teucros. 

The coDUnon opinion is, that the city was biiilt by 
Ihis, the son of Dardanus ; who must consequ^tly 
have been of the same family, a M erop-Atlantian* 
On this account the poet speaking above of Troy 
styles it la-oAi; M^goThov ap^guirw^ Of a City of the Dis^ 
pfrscd. 

. The Trojans, and ^ Mj^sians were of a dilSerent 
£unily from the native Phrygians ; being of the same 
Uneasy as the people of Hellas and Ionia. Thq 
PhrygiaJis were the de»cenden(s of Japhet, and 
Javaa; and possessed the whole country, except 
some districts upon the sea-coast. It is said indeed 
by Homer, that there had been a dynasty of seven 
kings at Troy ; whp are ipentioned as respectable 
princes ; and Virgil styles Priam, superbum regna- 
torem Asiae, Yet Jhe region of Troas was coitipa^ 



.. \ 1 ^ 



. f» JEneid. 1. jS. v. 134, 
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ratively '^ small ; and the jnbabitaiitft few in num« 
ber, in respect to the natives of Fhrygia. The 
latter, as they were of a different race, so they had 
a language of their own distinct from that of Troas. 
They were likewise in subjection to a king, who is 
rispresented as monarch of the whole country. All 
this is to be obtained from the evidence of Homer 
himself; who mentions this prince, and bis people, 
and. speaks of their language, as different from that 
of the Trojans. This piece of history is to be found 
in the description of that interview, which Venus is 
supposed to have had with Anchises upon Mount 
Ida ; and it is introduced in the Hymn to that God<? 
dess. Uppn entering the cave of Anchises^ among 
other things Venus tells him, upon his accosting her 
as a Deity, that ^he is no Goddess ; and wonders^ 
that he should take her for such a persptuige^ The 
mother J says she, who bore me, was a woman ; and 
I am a mere mortal. My father indeed is of note ; 
and is no less than the monarch Otreus, of whom 
you cannot but have heard : for he rules over aU 
Fhrygia, which so abounds with well-walled towns. 



'* If any credit njay be given to the 'frqjan history, as related 
by Homer, the very cities of Troas were i^ot subject tp Priam, 
Lyrnessus, like Troy, was situated at the foot of Mount Ida, at 
the distance of a very few miles from the latter city ; yet was 
subject to its own king. Iliad. T. v. ^95. Strabo. 1. 13. p. 910, 
The same circumstance is to be observed in respect to Thebes, 
and oth^r neighbouring cities. 
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I dm aeqwdnted with your language, as well as that 
^ mjf own nation. 

^ Ov r»f roi 9fO( ffi/Ki* rf |(4* AOftyan^rtv uaum; 
AXX» xar^OirDTD rf, yuyiy it jtAt ytiv»ro lAnrm^m 
Or^vg f tn '8r»Tiif ovo|ki» kXuto(, fiirv axscic. 

Thus we find, that the language of the Trojans, 
Hiid of the native Phrygians was different ; for they 
^ere not of the same race. But the Grecians and 
the Trojans were of the same fetmily, however they 
may be reprenented, ^s in a state of warfere : and 
they are introduced as speaking the same language. 
Priam's people could converse with their enemies : 
but their allies differed from them in speech, and 
indeed from one another. The Carians were a 
large and powerful nation : and Homer represents 
tfaenfi pia*ticularly as barbarous in respect to lan- 
guage. 

Polydamas therefore advises Hector to arrange the 
troops in their encampment according to their tribes 



^* Hymn to Venus, v. lOp. 
'^ Iliad. B. V. U67. 
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and dialects ; r that there might be no isoirfwioii. M 
the Trojans were Meropes and Titamans^ they were 
consequently A9xy»rot, or of the race of the Immor- 
tals. Their language accordingly is characterized 
by Homer as the language of the Gods. It was 
the Amonian, or Titaniaa tongue ; and we often 
find it opposed to that of men, which was the lan- 
guage . of Japhet and Javan. Homer makes a dis- 
tinction of this patijre, when he is speaking of 
3riareus, 

The like occurs, when he is speaking of the tomb of 
Myrinoa the Amazoi^ 

^ £r» ii riq w^oita^oJii tjoXju^ avtrsia KoXtavtij 

There is a third instance, when he is speaking of 
the bird Chalcis. ' 



3« Iliad. A. V. 402. 
3» Iliad. B. V. 811. 



A fourjtb, when he intrpduces tbe river }{^aqtbu3f 

|b speaking of tbe herb Moly in the Qdys^ey^ Home^ 
^ain mention^ the l^ngqage qf the Qodjs ; but witb^ 
pi)t putting it; i[» opposition to tliat of men. 

{o the sftme maun^, hie takes notice of the fitmous 
fockst Symplega^ : 

In the Scholia upon Theocritus, the same rocks are 
$aid to be differently denominated by Gods and by 



♦<> Iliad. 8. V, 289. 
♦» Iliad, r. V. 73. 
♦* Odjrss. K, V. 304, 
^ Odyss. M. V. 6l. 
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mortals, according to Carystius Pergatnenus. ^ K«- 

€>t6ov O^xx lIuAaf xfxXti<r9d(i. Proclus quotes seme poet, 
who speaks of the Moon, as differently named by 
these two parties. 

^ i!v Tj ZcX^ivnv 
AOovaroi, nXt^^Kfl-jy, £?ri;^Oovi«i ie re Mnviji', 

Hesiod mentions the language of men; but of men 
only : and says, that they had a particular name for 
a pigeon. ^ Taj h Pj oto» xaXmn TitXetccix^ Proba- 
bly there was a reference to the Gods in that part 
of the passage, which is lost, and to the lonah. 
These ar^ the only instances of this nature, that I 
am able to reaollect 

Hence we find, that there were two languages 
alluded to by t^he Grecian writers: one of which, 
was the Meropian, or that of the dispersed ; the 
other was the language of Javan. 



^ Scholia in Theoc, Idyl, 13. v. 22. 

♦' Proclus in Timaeum Plat. ^. f. 7. p. 154i 

♦• E Fragrnentis Hesiodi. 
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OTHER CUTHITE COLONIES 



IK 



SYRIA, AND IN COLCHIS ; 



AND OF 



THOSE IN THE WEST. 

As therie are many circumstances to the purpose 
above^ here and there scattered in the course of the 
former treatises, I must beg leave in some degree to 
recapitulate the evidencesi and to place them in one 
view before the eye of the reader. For this is a 
very interesting subject^ which has been strangely 
overlooked, and neglected : though it; will appear 
upon inquiry to be the basis of all Gentile history. 
Of the sons of Chus, who upon the dispersion be* 
took themselves eastward to the Indus aiid Ganges, 
I have spoken at large : also of those who passed 
into Egypt. When they were ejected from this 
country, they retired to many parts : and particu- 
larly to the coast of Syria; which they occupied 
under the titles of fielidae, Cadmians, and Phoenices, 
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From hence they went to Hellas, as I have shewn, 
likewise to Hetruria, and Iberia ; and the coast of 
the great ' Atlantic. A colony also settled at Col- 
chis, and upon different parts of the Pontic region. 
Wherever they came, they were in every respect 
superior to the natives: and as their detdetnents 
were made very early, the annals of each nation 
begin with their history ; and with the history of 
their forefathers, which was ingrafted upon it. They 
were very skilful in physic : and generally carried 
with them vulnerary herbs, and plants of useful and 
salutary properties ; which they adapted to the soil 
of the countries, whither they came. They parti- 
cularly cultivated the vine : and almost every region, 
where they settled, will be found famous for the 
grape. They introduced Zuth, or ferment ; and 
taught the composition of many liquors. As the 
earthf in the first ages had been overgrown with 
woods and fbrefstsr; and was in many places ob- 
structed by lakes, and mdrasses : they opened roads, 
and formed causeways : and drained the 'stag^nt 
waters. Specimens of these extraordinary perform- 
ances were exhibited in various parts : but all, that 
they performed' at different times, has been attri- 
buted to some one hero, either Osiris, Hercules, or 
Bacchus. In the peregrinations #f the last person- 



. ' See Diodorus Sic« 1. 1. p. 24>; and ' 26. They seem to bat^ 
been the first who peopled the island Sicily^ 
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age may be particularly seen the history of this peo«- 
pie, aod of the i)onefits, which they conferred upon 
'the world. T^re was- no nation upon earthy say9 
* Diodorus, neUhiT Grecian^ norformgn^ but what 
was indebted to this Deity for some mark of his 
munificence^ and faoour. — He taught people to 
plant the ^'vine, and to preserve the Juice of the* 
grape : and ta lay up t/ie fruits of the earth in 
pr^n repositories^rr^Thosci wfio possessed an harshy 
and ungeniai soil, not adaptied ta the cultivation of 
the: vine, were shewn the art of making a drink 
from bar ley f not less grateful than that, which 
proceededfrom 4he grape. The ^ personyfrom whom 
t-hese blessings were derived^ is- represent edy as of 
the highest antiquity ; and the greatest benefactory 
tlial&oer mankind experiencedi The like history is 
g}ven of ^ O^irts^ under which character we are to 
understand a peopl^^ who went fortiv and performed 
all thati has been mentioned* Their religion: con<« 



V 
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^ QiAuoL yapp. oi/9^ "RyJmtHh ^vn Bafia,^t09» t^otf09 i»yai mi rtfrv 
iiBkijpMKi xa» x*p»W' Diodpr* Sic. 1. 3. p. 207* 

•»»«> x»» TATf ttK^o^^vutf xai rtpuv tt»Mn xafwuv. Ibid. 

rifytptirup af^^uvruv, Diodorus Sic. 1* 4. p*210. 

s See^th^ troftliser inscribed Osiris. • Vol. II. The same things 
^.aientianed .of rO^r^us. Diodor, 1. 3. p. 189. .al«9 of Croiius^ 
1. 5. p. 334. 
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sisted in the worship of the Sun under various titles^ 
To this were added divine honours, paid to their 
ancestors, the Baalim of the first ages: all which 
was attended with particular mysterious rites. In 
these were commemorated the circumstances of the 
Deluge: and the history of tlie great Patriarch, 
throu^ whom mankind was preserved. 

Among the many titles, under which this people 
passed, they particularly preserved those which were 
most essential, and characteristic. Hence* they are 
continually in the more antient histories represented 
as TiTdUTK xa» rjiymic, Titanian and EarthbanL 
They were also styled Arabians, Ethiopians, Saites^ 
Sethites, Sithonians, Zones, Zoanes, Azones, Ama* 
zones, and Arkites. This last was 1^ the Greciana 
rendered, A^Kxh^ koh Afytm, Arcadians and Ar-* 
geans. But above all they retained their ^Eunily 
name of Cutse, Cuthse, and Cutheans ; which I bavci 
shewn to have been almost universally expressed 
XxuOdit, Scuthae, or Scythians. 

Those, who settled in * Syria, built the city An-' 
tioch upon the Orontes ; and Zonaras, who speakt 
of then!i collectively, as the sons of Ham, mentions, 
that they got possession of all the country about 



Tur xATf 9^^or. Joseph, Antiq. 1. 1. /:. 10, p. 2l8, See Evsek 
Qhron. p. 12. 
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banus quite up to the farther part of ^ Syria. As 
Phoenicia was imagined to have had its name from a 
hero, Phoenix : so Sjrria is said to have beeii denomi- 
nated from a Hke personage Syrus ; who was supposed 
to have come there in the first ages. ' T»tok tok xf o- 

vo^S £u^«( Is'o^tirai ysyevivai T^yrvfic, ou struvvfAog 9| Xv^iotm 

In those times it is reported^ that Syrus livedo one 
of the earthborn people : and from him the coun- 
try received its name. But the term Siir, and Sour, 
\from whence was formed Su^ot, signified the iSww. 
It .was the same as Sehor of Egypt, expressed 
2€if 10?, SeiriuSf by the Greeks, Hence we are told, 
' Isiftoq 'HXio^, By Seirius is meant the great lumi- 
nary. In consequence of this we find places, where 
the God of light was worshipped under the name of 
Sehor, and Sur, called " BnOo-^f, JBe/A^wr, and B^ifl^Kf a, 
Bethsoura. The city Ur in Chaldea was sometimes 
expressed Sur. Syncellus says that Abraham was born 
".fi» n/^(a^» ru¥ X»xi»iWj fvSouf tij-btoAcj : in the land 
of the Chaldea?is, and in the city Sur. Iv^oy xomv 
oi^fAOb voxxuv rowi^ : Sur^ says Stephanus, is a name 
common to many places. The Persians called their 



' P. 21. See also Syncellus. p, 126. 
' ■ Syncellus. p. 150. 

• Hesych. 

'• Beth-Sur. Joshua, c. 15. v, 28. Bfc8<r»p. Joseph us. An- 
tiq. 1. 12. c. 7. Bt:9c?-*fj?. Ibid. 1. 8. c. 10. B«i9<rB^a- 
1 Machab, c. 4. v. 29. 

" P. 95. 

VOL. V. H 
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ehief Deity Sura: " Persas l\}^i\ Deum vocant : and we 
know, that they particularly adored the Sun. Euse- 
bius speaking of Osiris, the same as Helius, tells us, 

'' *EAXtiv£c Aiovuo-oy •HTfo^ayof tusff"!, xa* Su^iov W(t^(atn)fAoo^» 

The Grecians call him indifferently Dionusus, or 
SuriuSj as being synonymous. Plutarch also men- 
tions '* Orif jv Sfjf iov, Osiris Sirius : which is the 
same name differently exhibited. From this person- 
age the region had its name. '^ Yv^k^ fs «?ro 2u^8 
lanXmrui. Syria had its name from Syrus : which 
was the same as Helius, and Apollo. It is by 
Maundeville in his travels uniformly expressed 
'^ Surrye : which we may imagine to have been the 
true name, as it was in his time rendered by the 
natives. 

I have dwelt upon this circumstance, because 
many have supposed Syria to have been named from 
the city Tyre, expressed Tsor : which is a notion 
void of all truth. Tyre did not belong to that 
country. It was separated from Syria by the whole 
ridge of mountains called Libanus, and Anti-Liba- 



" Lilius Gyraldus. Syntag. 1. 1. p. 5. 

'• Praep. Evang. 1. 1. p. 27. 

*♦ Is. et Osir. p. 372. 

'' Scholia in Dionys. v- 498. He is sometimes mentioned as 

the son of Apollo. Svp»« omto Ilv^h yeyowTof re AfroMwyo;. Ibid, 

V.775. 

'• The Voiage and Travaile of Sir John Maundevile, Knt. 
anno 1322. 



nu3. It ^id qjot 60 pduqh a» give name to the Uulo 
(JistriGt, whier^ it 9too(i We never re^d of Tyria • 
no p)Qre thftn ; wq do of Sidonia, In short, tho5^^ 
who have given into tbis opinion, have erred for 
want of geographical, precision. Tyre was not a 
city qf Syria; but of Canaan : and so .was Sidon, 
which stQod still higher, about four and twenty 
wiles.above it They ware both included in the land 
of Isra^ ; md belonged to the tribe of Asher. It 
is accordingly ^Jisiinguished by the author of the 
book of '^ Judith I who mentions the people of 
Tyre and Sidoo, and those who dwell ia $ijir : Tciv? 

jSomer f)f this family aettlqd in that part of Canaan* 
called (Jalilee ; which seems always, to have con- 
sisted of mixed inhabitants ; aod from hence was 
styled Galilee of Nations. Here they founded a 
city, which was in after times called Scythopotis ; but 
originally '* Beth-San, from the worship of the Sun. 
It had the name of Nusia ; and there was a tradi- 
tion, that it bad been founded by Dionu^us, in me- 
mory of his '' nurse. It seems to have been a Ty- 



"•— T 



•' C. 2. V. 28. 

'■ Scythopolis ci vitas, Galileae metropolis, quae et Bethsan. id^ 
est Domub Solis. Eugesippus de Distantiis Locorum in TenA, 
Sanct4, 

'• £ico8oiro;^i?, Nwo"^, n«^flnr»w>C«roXK> 'W^Tf^of Atyo/xti'B Bafic-an' 
Stephanas Byzant. sp corrected. 
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phonian city : for there was a history of a virgin 
having been there sacrificed, whom they called 
Nusa : and the offering is said to have been first 
made by *° Argeans. The city also, which they built 
upon the Orontes, was one of those styled Typho- 
nian. Hence the river was called the stream of 
*' Typhon : and there was a tradition of Typhon 
being buried upon its " banks. This was owing to 
a Taphos, or high altar, named Typhon, upon which 
they offered human victims. The name of Orontes 
was said to have been given to the river by one 
Orontes, an ** Indian. From hence we may learn, 
that they were Babylonian and Chaldaic persons, by 
whom it was conferred ; a colony of people from 
the Tigris. Hard by was the fine grove of Daphne, 
denominated from Taphanes in Egypt. The natives 



Scythopolin, antta Nysam, a Libero Patrc, sepultd nutrice, 
Scythis deductis. Pliny. 1. 5. p. 252. The Nusa in India was 
also built in memory of the nurse of Dioniisus. 

Iax;^o( aviu MAIAN h^irfiP yf/Ai». 

"Strabo. 1. 15. p. 1008. from Sophocles. 
In all these histories there is a strict analogy. 

*® Cedrenus. p. 135. 
" Strabo. 1. 16. p. 1090. 
»* Ibid. 

*' O^ovTfi* liFiti* yiFOfj St, iimi avrot rti IfJWr, Pausan. 1. 8« 
p. Sdl. 
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of tliis region were styled both lonim and ** Argeans : 
and retained many memorials of the Deluge, and of 
the disperfiiop afterwards. Many of this family 
extended );hemsielve8 quite to tli^e Euphrates; and 
still farther into Aram-Naharaim : for we read very 
early pf a. prince io this region, named *^ Cushan- 
Bishathaiim : to whom the Israelites were tributary. 
This is certainly the colony alluded to by Diodorus 
Siculus, when he tells us, ** that Belus Ifed a body of 
people from Egypt to the Euphrates, and there insti- 
tuted the Chaldaic worship. 



OF COLCHIS. 

THE region called Colchis was situated at the 
foot of Mount Caucasus upon the Pontus Euxinus : 
and was one of the most antient colonies of the 
Cuthites. It is said to have existed many ages be- 
fore the aera of the Argonautae : nay, according to 
the poet, many of the constellations were not fprmed 
in the heavens at the time, when this colony was 



*♦ Chron. Pa$chale. p, 40. 

*' Judges, c 3. V. 8. 

^ L. 1. p. 24. He supposes, that they went to Babylon : but 
i|o colony ever settled there ; nor was Babylon inhabited for 
ages. 



*7 founded. One of the principal citJw Was tAlkd 
Cuta, and Cutaia: hence we reiid, ** Kvra vo^k 

in which Medea wUs born. ^ Kurai«, VoKk Kax^^- 
*oc* «feo Cutaia was a city of the sWfte tegion. 
The country was called ^° Cuteie, and Cntais, from 
the Cuthite inhabitants. Herodotus nientions many 
particulars, ixherein this people resembled the 
'' Egyptians. They hud tfu like tendency to xvoeUy 
hair ; and were of tht same dark compiexion. 
There was a great similitude in tbi^r mantfactures; 
particularly in their linen : for they abounded in 
flax^ which they brought up to a high petfection 
after the Egyptian method. ''* Ka* tj ^wti -uraa-ocj xai 
% y>M(r<r(x,^ i{j,fs^r\^ ifiv aXAnXoKTiv. In shoi^t their whole 
way of ///e, and theii; language had a great resem- 
blance. From hence we may perceive, though they 
were not as the historian supposes, of the real 
IVIizraim race, yet that they came from a collateral 
branch, and were a colony from Egypt, They re- 



tvuytf9^sf aixf ApoUon. Argon. 1. 4. v. 267. v. 276. 
^ Steph. Byzant. 
. ** Scholia in Apollon. 1. 4. v. 401. 
5« r«iai Kvrr.K- Orph. Argonaut v. Si 8. 

Tft* tfytt^<i»ra,t. i. 2. C. 1(X4. 105. 
3» Ibid. 
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tained a great reverence for the memory of their an- 
cestors Cbus : and the vast mountain^ or rather ■ 
ridge of mountains^ which ran through their coun* 
try, was ^rom him denominated Caucasus ; or more 
truly, according to the idiom of the natives, " Co- 
Cusus« There was also a city of the same ^ name. 
It signifies the place or temple of Chus, who was 
called both Casus, and Cusus. ApoUonius men- 
tions an antient Typhonian Petra in the hollows of 
the mountain ; where we may suppose the same 
rites to have been practised, as in the Typhonian 
cities of Egypt. It was an Ophite temple, where 
the Deity was probably worshipped under the figure 
of a serpent Hence the poet supposes the serpent, 
with which Jason engaged, to have beeq produced 
in these parts: 

I have mentioned, that Egypt was called Ai-Ait, 
by the Grecians expressed Aetia. '^ ExXnOTj h xa* 
AcTia, otTTo Ivh r^lfog Airts. Jt was namcd Aetia 



^' It is called Co-ca» by Hatho the Armenian. Purchasst 
vol. 3. p. 109. 

^* Iter a Sebasti4 Co-cuso per Melitcnem. Antonin. Itin. 
p. 176. See also p. 178. This city stood at the foot of the 
mountain in Armenia: and by Jolijui. Chrysostome it is called 
CucusuSf 

^» Apollon. 1.2. V. 1213. 

'• Steph. Byzant. Aiyv«T»«. 
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from one Actus of Indie extraction. Ai-Aet An- 
swers to Aix A£T8 of the Greeks ; and signifies the 
land of the Eagle : a name given to Egypt from 
the hieroglyphic, by which it was denoted. For 
both an eagle and a vulture were symbols of that 
'^ country. The people, who settled in Colchis 
gave this name to the *' country : whence the king 
had the title of Aiates; by the lonians expressed 
AinTHf, Aietes. We are told above, that it was 
originally an Indie name, avo riyo(; INAOT Astk. 
Hence the Colchians, who were of that family, 
which first introduced it, were looked upon as an 
Indie people, being by descent Cuthites of Baby- 
lonia. '^ '0» h y^oXxpi hSkVLQi Sxufla* fiCiV. The Col- 

chlanSj says the Scholiast upon Lycophron, are fw 
other than the Indie Scythes : the purport of which 
terms I have before explained. The Scholiast upon 
Pindar calls them Scythae ; and under this title gives 
the same history of them, as has been previously 
given by Herodotus. ^ Akyj-rrrKav awoiKoi si^iv o« 

^ It was called Ai-Ait, and Ai-Gupt. 

'* Apollonius uses it out of composition, and calls the coun- 
try Aia. 

E| A»»jf syioifTo 'oret^' A»jjt«o Kvtclih. 1, 2. v. 1095. 
But the original name seeras to have been Ai-Aet, or Ai-Ait, 
though in aftertimcs expressed A»a, Aia. See Vol. IV. Cuthia 
Indica, or Scythia Limyrica. 

's» Schol. in Lycoph. v. 174. See Vol. IV. On the Indi, • 

^ Find. Pyth. Od. 4. v. 376. The poet hud previously men- 
tioned the complexion ef the Colchians 

M»$«i' Amrop 'Br»p avtco. Ibid* 
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c;^8<r» ii KAi Xiyit^ya^'i rnv xaX»fAf\v^ utrwif Aiyuimoi. 

The Scytha, or CuthceanSy of Colchis^ are a colony 
from Egypt. Hence they are represented as of a 
very dark completion. They deal injiaxy of which 
they make linen after the manner of the Egyp- 
tians. Under the name of Indi they are spoken 
of by Socrates ; who seems to allude to more na- 
tions than one of this denomination. *' Tny^yt-xMra, 

yaf lyitay n roov ivion^u^ xxi iGrjfwv siyri. Some of 

them were called Sindi, and Sindones; and they 
had an harbour named ^ Sindicus Portus. Of their 
ingenuity and extensive knowledge I have spoken 
before : also of the obelisks, which they erected, 
similar to those at Thebes, and in other places of 
Egypt Some traces of these things were to be 
observed in after ages : and one vast stone is parti- 
cularly commemorated, which was supposed to 
have been the anchor of the *^ Argo. 

Some of these fugitives from Egypt came from 
Heliopolis, the capital of the region called Zoan. 
Hence they particularly reverenced the Sun ; and 



♦* Hist. Ecdesiast. 1. 1. c.^. p. 49. 
♦* Strabo. I. 11. p. 753. 757. 

Ttfht t^fjLxtof wi^iev fJLiy» fcutTootrtq, Apollon* 1.4. v. 322. 

tKtttet utat T« Xu'^atct ti»? ayxvpaf tik A^aq, Arriani Peri plus Ma- 
ris Euxini.p. p. 
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from this worship were named ^ SoanL Pliny calls 
them Suani ; and they are spoken of as a powerftil 
people, and of great natural strength. Their neigh- 
bours, the Iberians, were of the same race, and 
like all the Cuthite families, followed the Diowi* 
siaca, or rites of Dionusus. This people are said 
to have come from Pyrene, 

O* •GTOTf lix^y^nyifAiv «t' (x,vroXii/\y oc^ircovro. 

The poet supposes, that they came eastward from 
Pyrene in Spain : but in these early times colonies 
did not come from the west ; but went for the most 
part in a quite contrary direction. The Pyrene, 
nufum, from whence the Iberi came, was Ur, the 
land of fire ; in other words. Babylonia and ChaU 
dea. Next to them was the nation of the Cama- 
YiiXy who shew theij* original in their nan>e. They 
are represented as a large and powerful tribe : and 
are said to have entertained Bacchus, after the 
Indie war in which he had beeq put to flight. 
This flight was (nupprjv»j6fv) from the land of 
fre, the Chaldaic Ur: and from the banks of 
the Tigris, the original Indus. From hence the 



♦♦ IWyio-iQv ^1 xa» Si Toarf?, xp«T»ro» ftotr u>.xr,v. Strabo. 1. 11< 
■p. 7^'3. 

♦5 Dionys. crifir7»?cr. y.G^o. 
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Cftmaritse, those priests and TOtaries of Cham fled, 
together with the Iberi, and brought the rites of 
Bacchus into the neighbourhood of Colchis and 
Caucasus: ^nd established tbem, where they setded; 
' which is called the entertaining of the fugitive Deity. 
Of this people the poet Diohysius gives a fine ac- 
count immediately subsequent to the former. 

^ Kcci Kajuwcf »Tawv ^uAov p^a, to» Tsrort Baycy^ov 
h/iit)y 1% TS-oXifMOio Sihyfj^ivoi t^vitnrovj 

It is observable of the *^ Iberians, that they were 
divided into different casts : each of which had its 
proper function. The rank and offi<ie of every 
tribe were hereditary and unchangeable. This rule 
of invariable distinction prevailed no where else, 
except in ^ India, and ^ Egypt 

That the Colchians were from the latter country, 
is manifest from the evidence already produced. 
Aad we may not only perceive, from whence they 



♦• V, 700. 

*^ Strabo. 1. 11. p. 765. 
*• Ibid. 1. 15. p. 1029. 

^ Heroxiotus. L 2. c. l64. The Egyptians and Indi were di- 
vided into seven casts ; the Iberi only into four. 
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caipe ; there are sufficient proofs to ascertain also 
who they were. We may be assured, that they- were 
a part of that] body, who by the Egyptians were 
styled the Hellenic and Phenician Shepherds. They 
quitted Egypt, and were succeeded by the Israelites, 
called afterwards the Jews. These also retired, and 
settled in Canaan, between Arabia and Syria. Of 
this migration, and of that previous to Colchis, 
Diodorus affords the following extraordinary evi- 
dence. ^^ To T£ Twv KoAywy tivoq ly tw IIovTei), xtU t« 

e^[j.r,6iifTxg Tsra^' loovruv (AiyuTTJwv). The historiai) had 
been speaking of various colonies from this country, 
and particularly of that colony supposed to be led 
by Danaus to Argos; and of others to diflferent 
places; and then adds, that the Colchic nation 
upon the Pontus EuxinuSy as well as that of the 
JewSy who settled (in Canaan) between Syria and 
Arabia^ were both founded by people^ who went 
forth in early times from Egypt. As they enriched 
this country with many useful arts, we may wdl 
expect that they retained to the last some of their 
original excellence. We accordingly find, that 
writers speak greatly of their ** advances in science, 
though it must have been much impaired, before the 



'" L. 2. p. 24. 
1. 11. p. 7tf2. 
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Grecians were acquainted with tteir coast. They 
however carried on for a long time an extensive 
commerce : and we have from Strabo a very good 
description of their country; the nature of which 
we may presume to have been always the same. 
He says, ^* that the whole region abounded with 
fruits of every kind ; and with every material, tha^ 
was requisite for navigation. The only product of 
the country at all exceptionable was the honey; 
which had a bitter taste. Timber was in great 
plenty : and there were many rivers for its convey- 
ance downwards. They had also abundance of flax 
and hemp : together with w^ax and pitch. The 
linen manufactured by the natives was in high re- 
pute. Some of it was curiously painted with figures 
of animals and flowers; and afterwards dyed, like 
the linen of the Indians. And ^' Herodotus tells us, 
that the whole was so deeply tinctured, that no 
washing could eflface the colours. They accordingly 
exported it to various marts, as it was every where 
greatly sought after. Strabo says, that many people, 
who thought that they saw a similitude between the 
natives of Colchis and of Egypt, particularly in 
their customs, made use of this circumstance to 
prove the resemblance. He adds, that the high 
reputation and splendor, which they once main- 



'* Ibid. 

« Herod. 1. 1. c, 203. 
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tained, may be known by the repeated evidenCQ% 
that writers have transmitted concerning theou 



OF THE AMAZONS. 

■ 

■ AS the CuthitQs of Colchis were so very enter- 
prising; and carried on such an extensive com- 
merce ; they in consequence of it made many settle- 
ments; so that the coast of the Euxine, upon which 
they lived, was in many places peopled from them. 
One of their chief colonies seems to have been of 
that celebrated people, who were called Amazons ; 
and whom the Grecians have represented as a 
nation of women. They are supposed to have been 
of a very warlike turn; and to have made expeditions' 
into countries at a great distance. To keep up their 
community, they permitted men at stated times to 
come among them : but after that they had enjoyed 
a sufficient commerce with them, they put them to 
death. Hence they are said to have been called 
^* Aorpata, or murderers of their husbands. Of the 
children, which were born to them, they slew all 
the males: but nursed the females; and trained 
them up to war. And that they might in time use 
their arms more readily, they seared up the right 



»♦ Herod, !• 4. c. 110. 
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" breast in their infancy, to prevent its growth : 
imagining, that otherwise there would be some im- 
pediment in their management of the bow. They 
resided chiefly upon the river ^^ Thermodon, and the 
coast of Cappadocia; where they held the cities 
^^ Cutora, Amisa, Comana. Themiscura, Cadisia^ 
Lucastia, and Sinope. They also possessed a large 
tract of territory in Armenia. They overran divers 
countries ; and many cities are said to have been 
founded by them ; which cities were of the highest 
antiquity. This is the history which has beeuj trans- 
mitted concerning the Amazons : but is it possible, 
that such a nation could have existed ? or could such 
mighty operations have been carried on by a band of 
women ? Every circumstance, as it is related,- is 
incredible : yet there have been at all times ^* per- 
sons, who have espoused this notion; and made 
use of all their learning and ingenuity to shew, that 



" *AwaO'a? 08 i'^nttKOCVff^cti Tor h^iov (xaCof ex fviVkaJv, u^ ivintuq 
X^r,a^»i ru P^»x^oin vr^oq IxartJi' Xfi**'. Strabo. 1. 1 1 . p. 76^, 
Pcnthisilea in Virgil is mentioned, 

A urea subnectens exectae cingula naanimaB. jEncid. 1. v. 492. 
^* Qualcs Threiciaecura fluniina Themiodonlis 
Pulsant, et piclis bellantur Anuuones armis. 

Ibid. 1. 11. V. 6'59. 
57 Strabo. 1. 12. p. 823, 825. 

Diedor. Sic. 1. 4. p. 224. 
*• Sec particularly Petri Petiti, Philosophi et Medici, de Aina- 
zonibus Dissertatio. Lutetian Parisior, l685. 
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« 

such a community of women did exist. In conse- 
quence of this, they have been forced ta maintain 
the whole series of gross absurdities, with which 
the notion is attended. 

Many try in some degree to extenuate the cruelty 
mentioned in the above history, in order to make it 
more correspondent to reason. They tell us, that 
the Amazons did not kill their male children ; but 
only ^' lamed them, that they might stay at home, 
and be more subservient to their commands. In 
respect to their searing the right breasts of the 
females, both Hippocratc^s and Galen allow, that it 
was so reported : but they say, that it was not done 
on account of any impediment, which might have 
accrued in the management of the bow; but to 
render the right arm stronger by an addition of 
^ aliment For what would have gone to the br^ist, 
would now be expended on the neighbouring mem- 



iSf«X«oirfli?, axr>rtf( x«TawKit/«{orT«$ «rpo( rocq «roXff*w»? x?i»«f ' rv9 h 
^tiXvTiftJt Tor h(i09 /A»fo» tViKump. DJodor, Sic. 1. 2. p. 128. 

•* Galen nf Hippocrates. Ta? yovf A/AafonJiK? ecvroi fifftv gir^' 
x«if ^y.Toy ^iltoy rtrBov, Ua ik ti}* «rXi}0'»o» %f(f« o-Xftoyof rpoftii ft^tx- 
poVfAtmi it;^«r»« T»f avrn w^oerytpnrar u^ ria ^o-th yt xat ravtvi^ lireLP- 
;^tf^»j$ a0-Oi»tf(. Comment, in Aphorism. 43. sect. 7. 

lAv^o>sQyuai ^ r^tnff or* «» AfAU^Mi^i^ tq u^crtv ytvo^ ro tuvruff avnuM 
¥i}Vio» o¥f i|apdfftf^*y' en /*•» xara ye»»T»i en ^t xatret ret icx,i»> ^i 
^tiBtv xei>>» 7eyo»Te, xeuk^ti iTriCttAft/oi ro af/ey ycyo; rw SijXn. n fxip 

«» a\9}0c» rott/r* tntt iy« of« •»&t. Hippocrates «ri^* etpB^w, c. 5S. 
vol. 2. p. 814. 
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ber# Tbifl is ft notable refinement These learned 
mea should have been sure of the fact, befoare thej 
gave a reason for the process. To me it appears to 
be a most idle fable : and notwithstanding the high 
authority of these truly great physicians, I appeal 
td any anatomist to determine, whether it be possi;* 
hie, by any cauterizing. in the state of iniiBmcy to 
prevent the future breast from rising : and were it 
posttble, whether it txudd be performed by any 
means, which would not equally affiecii the life» 
But setting this aside, the advantage is too ideal: 
and the whole is so remote a consideration, that it 
never could have been thought of by a parent Or 
if it bad, such a theory could never have heen re« 
dttced to praictiee, and adopted by a nation. It is 
not to be believed, that a mother coukl be devoted 
to sucb an iofinrnal policy, as to sear the bosom of 
her daughter with a red-hot ^' iron : or to break the 
legs, or disjoint the knees of her son ; or to render 
him incurably lame in the hips and thighs by luxa- 
tion, as Hippocrates and Galen assert : and this 
that he might be more easily reduced to a state of 
dependence and slavery. 



•' Hippocrates says, that they used xaXiwof TiTix»^/*i><»* aa 
implement of brass, which they heated for that purpose ; and 
then «^ rer fia^ot riBiaat rof ii^iot, xai trnttanrm, ttrt rnf ftvlv^tv. 
f Ofi^dai, i( ^f Toy Jji l^oir vfxot Kcth ppax^ofa va9»f tio» to'x^'^ «^ to 
vXdOo^ M^lsrm. Hippocrates de Aquis, tiocis^ Aere. c. 42* 
vol. 2. p. 552. 

VOL. V. I 
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The whole of this strange history has been owing 
to a wrong etymology. The Greeks^ who would 
fain deduce every thing from their own language 
ioiaginedy that by the term Amazon was signified a 
person without a ^* breast. This person they infer- 
red to be a female : and in consequence of it, to 
the Amazons were a powerful people, they formed 
a notion, that there were a coonnunity of ^ women^ 
who subsisted by themselves:, and every absurdity^ 
with which this history is attended, took its risb 
from the misconception above. They did not con- 
sider, that there were many nations 'of Amazons 
widely separated from each other : nor did tb^ 
know, that they were themselves of Amazonian race^ 
There may be found however some few, who saw 
the improbability of the story, and treated it with 
suitable contempt. Palsephatus, a man justly com- 
plimented for his good ^^ sense, gave it no ^^ credit 
Strabo was born at Amastris in Cappadocia, an 
Amazonian region ; and yet could obtain no evi- 



"••« 



^* AfjkA^uf was supposed to be a compound of a and fAa^o^. 

apud Euseb. P. E. 1. 7. p* 277. ^ 

Palaephatus* p. 84. 
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depce to coantenance the history. He says, ^ that 
many legendary stories have a mipture of truth ; 
and mo9t accounts admit of some variation. But 
the history of the Amazons has been uniformly the 
same ; the "whole a monstrous and absurd detail^ 
without the least shew of probability. For who 
can^ be persuaded J that a community of women^ either 
a$ an army^ or a city, or a state, could subsist 
without men f and not only subsist, but make ex^ 
peditions,^ into other countries, and gain the sace^ 
reignty owr kingdoms : not pterely ffoer the 
Tonians, and those who were in their neighbour^ 
hood; but to pass the seas, and to carry their 
arms into Europe f To accede to this were to sup^ 
pose, that nature varied from her fixed principles : 
and that in those days' women were men, and men 
^ women. This is very sensibly urged : and if it be 
incredible, that such an establishment should sub- 
sist in one place, as Strabo supposes ; it must be 



^ Ilf^t ^ r*pv AfAa^»9oj9 ra eunra Xi^irfti xou niv, ti»i «r«Xaii> ripa- 
ruhi T* orra, x«t flrirtw? Toppu> ktX* Strabo. ). 11. p. 770. ' 

^\ Tot/To V«^ o^oioy, Mf «y ft tk >^ty9k Ttff fAf» at^ftt^ yvfMhxm^ y*yn» 
fMftiq req Torit rxa-h yvyfttxa; etv^fa^. Ibid. 

If such a people bad really existed, some traces of them would 
have been found, either in Iberia, and Albania ; or in the coun- 
try upon the Tlicrraodon, where they are supposed chiefly to have 
resided. But ProCopius says, that there was no mark, no tra- 
dition to be obtained concerning them. De Bello Goth. 1. 4« 
c. 5. p. 570. 

I fi 
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9tiU more improbable, that there shcruld be natioDS 
pf wQuien widely separated, and mU living inde^ 
peodent of men. This has not been attended to 
by those,- who would countenance the fable. The 
(best considerable body, that went under the name 
of Amazons, settled upon the Atlantic in Africa, at 
the extreme verge of that region. Of their exploits 
and expeditions a long account is given in the his- 
tory of *' Myrina. She is supposed to have lived 
ill the time of Orus, the son of Isis, and to have 
conquered Africa^ and the greater part of Asia; 
but was at last skun in Thrace. There were Amazons 
in Mount Caucasus^ near Colchis and ^ Albania, 
and likewise near the Palus ^"^ Mieotis* Polyasous 
speaks of Amazons in ^' India ; and they are alao 
mentioned by Nonnus. They likewise occur in 
"^i Ethiopiab : They at one titae possessed all ^^ Ionia r 



" Diodor. Sic. 1. 3. p. 188. and p. 185. 

7i avra%i to ATXapT»xoiri6iro?. Scholia in Apollon. I. 2. v. 966. 
. *9 'Tff-f^ ri}f AACayiiK opi^i x«« t«( AfAoc^o^a^ oixity f «^. Strabo. 
I. 11. p. 769* . • 

. ^^ Tanf TvtaiKOKfWFeiAtvvp t^terat Meufrai* Scylacis Psripla^ 
apud Geogr. Vet. vol. 2. p. 31. 
7« A/A«^ora<,x«» I>^»?. 1. 1. p. 11. 

7^ -Sin^if^ii h aurai ^n» *witxim» ir AiOio^ia. Scholia in Apol- 
lon. 1. 2* V, 966. 

'^ .Afb^oMMf irti% ixftXf»To x»« i^Kv/a)i. Steph. Byzant. . Thtre 
were Anu^ojpB vpoQ the Danube, accorjiog tQ PhilostraXVf ia. 
Hercacis. ' ' / 
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and there were traditions of their being at ^* Samoi 
and in ^^ Italy. Even the Athenians and Boeotians 
were of the same family : hence it is said, that Gad* 
mus had an ^ Amazonian wife, when be went to 
Thebes ; and that her name was Sphinx. It wilt 
be found, that the Colchians and Iberians, as jwell 
as the Cimmerians and MasotaB^ were Amazonians. 
So were all the lonians; and the Atlantians of 
Mauritania. They were in general Cuthite colonies 
from Egypt and Syria : and as they worshipped the 
•Sun, they were called Azones, Amazones, Alazones ; 
which are names of the same purport ; and have 
equally a reference to the national object of ^^ wor^^ 
ship. The most noted were those who settled near 
the riter Thermodon, in the reign of Pontus. They 
were also called Cbalybes, and Alybes ; and occu* 
pied part both of Cappadocia, and Armenia. The 
poet Dionysius takes notice of their settlements in 
these parts, and styles the region Assyria. '^ 

' T»f is (Air Aor^ufiTjf w^o^vtri^ p^^owf ixrtra¥vr»i 

AiVKoy vica^ wpoiri(riy EvuaAior Si^fjiuiuv, 

^* Plutarch. Qiiae^t. Graecac. vol. 1. p. 303. 

^^ AfAu^onq ^TTirfftl^^y »vBtq nq lT«x»a». Schol. in Lycoph. 
V. 1332. also v. 9i)5* There was a town in Me&sapia, towards 
the lower part of Italy, named Amazonia. Stcph. Byzant. 

Palaephatus. p. 26. He went first to Attica. 

'' Pausanias mentions Apollo Amazonius, who was worship-* 

■ * w 

ped in Laconia. I. 3* p* 274. 
y« V. 773. 
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It 18 Spoken of in the same manner by the ^ poet 
Apollonius. There were more regions tlian one 
called Assyria : but the principal was that about 
*• Nineve, This was denominated from Assur the 
son of Shem. There were others, which wrere so 
called on another account, and of a different ety- 
mology. They were properly expressed Ai-Sur, 
from the Sun, to whom they were sacred. For as 
Ai-Mon, and Ai-iponia, signified Lunaris Regio; 
so by Ai'Sur, and Aisuria, was denoted Regio So- 
laris. Syria, as I have shewn, was denominated 
from Sur, Sol : and it was often called ** Assiiria. 
Ur in Chaldea was sometimes expressed '* Sur, as 
has been observed before. On this account the re- 
gion of Syria above mentioned, as well as that iit 
Pontus, ought to have been differently rendered, 
and distinguished from the land of *' Assur : but 
the Grecians from a similitude in sound were led 
to express them alike. As the land of Chaldea was 



*'■ ! » 



^^ Apollonius speaks to the same purpose. 

Fv^fA^/tty AfAOc^opi^uv iitaBtv >ihfj.Ufyi^0Q» »xrn*» 1. C V. ^66. 

•* The original Assyria was undoubtedly the land of Baby- 
lonia : but It seems to have lost that name. 

•' Eiert ^1 iTs^oi (Acrav^m) vufx t»? Zv^a^, Steph. Byzant* 

** Abraham tvas born n rvi X"i9 '^*"' Xa?i^aiv» iv £ovp t«) iroXfu 
Synccllus. p. 95. 

•' The two names should have been written Assuria an^ 
Aisuria ; which would have prevented all mistakes. 
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sometimes called Sur ; so the Pontic Suria bad the 
name of Chaldea ; and the people were styled Chal- 
deans. They were the same as the Alybes, and 
Chalybes ; who were situated near '^ Sinope ; and 
extended towards ^ Colchis* They are n^entionecji ' 
by Homer among the allies of the Trojans : and 
came under the conduct of Odius and Epistrophus. 

TnAofijv i| A^ing, 

Thb passage has been quoted by Ephorua, and it i^ 
observable, that for Alizonians he read Amazonians : 
which undoubtedly arose from the two words being 
synonymous. He ealls the place Alope* 

EaOpvt' f 2 AAomif . 

Strabo says, that the name of Chaldeans given to 
this people was not so old, as that of Alybes and 
•• Chalybes, It is of little moment, when this name 



•*■ 



»♦ Pomponius Mela. U 1. c. 19- p. 102. 
•» X«X>«ioK t^txf* K•^x»*»^ Strabo. 1. IJ. p. S33. Xfl^^«*«f 
P^'Xf^ TDf /Aix^dK Ap/Aivta;. Ibid, p.' 832* 

" Iliad. B. V. %56. 

^ Strabo. 1. la. p. S27« 

^ *0« ^ 9VV Xa}Jam XaXvCtg to wetXtitQV ti99;M»^on9, Ibid. 

p. S26. 
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e^utie into common use among the Grecians ; it is 
sufficient, that the people were so called Two of 
their principal cities were Sioope and Atnison. 
^ Cbalybest proximi urbium clarissimas habent Ami*' 
son et Sinopen. The. latter city by Pliny i&mora 
truly expressed^ Amazon: and be mentions a 
tnountain near it of the same name. The people <tf 
this place were probably the principal of those styled 
Amazonians. 

That this Assyria had no relation to Assur, but 
was a compound of Ai-Sur, may, I think, be proved 
from the tatter term being found out of eompositioa; 
and from the people being often called Zufti, and 
£tf(»ei ; Syriy and Sj/rians. The Scholiast .upon 
Dionysius mentions them' by this name, ^^iiffwt^ •« 

Tirana 0i^fMuioyrct -uroru^ov. The people^ who live UpOfl 

the Therjnodon^ (by whom are meant the Amazo^ 
nians) are Syrians. Herodotus says the same of 
the Cappadocians. '* *0« h K«^7r^«JoK«i J^' *£AAiiv«ir 
Svf loi oirojtAa^ovr««. The CappadocicHs are by the 
Greeks ctiUed Syrians. The country of the people 
must in consequence of this have'had the name of 
Syria, and also A*-2uf ta, Ai-Suria ; by mistake ren- 
dered Assyria. The inhabitants were also called 



•• Pompon. Mela. 1. U c.19, . 
'® MonsAmazonium et oppidum. 1. 6. p. 303. 
•''V. 772. '0» Zv^o* vwo Uipauv jMAvfT^t &4viraJlut«i. Ibid. 
p» 137. . — ^ ^ 

•* L. 1. c. 72. See Strabo. 1. 12. p. 832. - 
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'^Aotfleo*£uffl/ Luco-Syri, from Aovie, and £«»(» tw^t 
oamea Of the Deity, whom they worsibipped Ste^i 
pbaaua ByzaotiDUs bavidg mentioned, that there 
were^ Chaldeans near Colcius, Xaxia^o¥ c (voc vB-xno-ieiP 
T«f Kq^x^'^0 quotes a fri^ment out of Sopbocie^ 
wherein these peculiar names of the Pontic Ama-^ 
zoniaos are menticHied. 

They had also the name of Mauri, or Moors; siau-* 
lar to those of then* fisimily in India, and Maurita^ 
nia^ Under this appellation they' are mentioned by 
tba.adttor of the Orphic Argonautica. 

Every circumstance shews plainly their original* 

As this people had different titles in the countries 
where they settled ; and often in the same region ; 
their history by these means has been confounded. 
We find, that they were called not only Amazo* 
riians, but Syri, Assyrii, Chaldaei, Mauri, Chalybes: 



>*ii«.T«W^»^W>— - I ^ Ml I 11 I l. l iw ai ■■ ! >>■>■ Ill 



93 Strabo. 1. IjS. p* lQ7ir A<^«<3if,. SaI. Macrobj. Saturcu 1. U 
p. 194. Hence Lux, anc} If uccp, . . ' 

. •» X.74V . ..- .:...•.•■♦■ 
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and were still further diversified. They were the 
same as the lonim; and in consequencie of it they 
are said to have founded the chief and most antient 
cities in Ionia, and its neighbourhood. Among 
these are to be reckoned ^ Ephesus, Smyrna, Cumi, 
Myrina, Latorea, Ansea, Ela^, Myrlea, Paphos, 
Cuna ; besides many others, which further witness 
their original, by the devices on their coins. For 
the money of the cities in Asia Minor, and parti- 
cularly of those in Phrygia, Ionia, and Mysia, has 
often an Amazon for its device. At other times 
there is a representation of Rhea, or Cybehs^ 
crowned with a tower, to denote the religion of the 
place. And as the Deity there worshipped was 
known under different titles ; the names of these 
cities will be fouqd to have a reference to them. 
And not only the cities^ but the rivers and fountains 



*^ Krta^ii ymn ^rtXAvt luu twtnvi^m^ ^fyoyrrou, um^mmt^ Eftovy ttm 

?>irabo. 1. 11. p. 771. See Diodorus Sic. I. 3. p. ISS. 
TfAvpci — avo ^f^vnf A/Mo^tMf . Steph. Byiant* 

L II. p. 77 K 

KvtAm 99X1; At aXaxit-* air* Kv/av^ Afia^««o<. Steph. 

LatonMi - ««• AoirMfCMK A^aa^mo^. Atken^eus. 1. I. p. 3i. 

i-r^ A>dki«c A/Aai(i>o{. Steph. 

i«* EXAkoif A^MiftMc. Schfri, tu Dion^-s. r. StJi. 
K&«»ai«-««« .«!•»« rtt9 A/mi{Vmm« Strph. Byxaxit. 
K«» iwiwiHKW^ (Tw» A/Aai{tiKtf») w^Xiii TiMK iuai ^rt j luu yoi^ 
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being held sacred, will appear to be denomiimted'id 
the same manner : and from hence the original of 
the people ma;y be known. ^ 'Ort h «t AfAct^ovt^ vox* 

A#uc «v Atri» nxrttr^op tmtou? •ar^ri, inXstri xon xjtjva* rivtf 
AfJtu^ovuv Ojuuvujubot, xai (ahv xxt tJoXcK, oi09 avrfi i £^£^0$*, 

11 Mv^ivfi 1) AtoXwTi. 7%fl/ /Ae Amazons held many 
places in Asia, may be seen from their names hav* 
ing been given to fountains, as well as to cities : 
which names are still ^ retained. This is apparent 
in the name of Ephesus, Ancea, a?id of Myrina in 
JEolia. They were no other than the lonim, of 
whom I hare treated at large : and ihongh the Hel- 
ladians would persuade us, that this part of the 
world was peopled from Attica; and from otiier 
little districts in Greece : yet it is alt a mistake. They 
gave out, that ^ Neileus, Athamas, -Slgyptus, and 
Canopus an JBrythrean, went at different times 
from Hellas, and founded the chief places in Ionia. 
They were without doubt founded by Nilerdae, and 

^ Scholia in Dionys. v. 828. 

•• Those antient' terms, which he looks upon as the names of 
.Amazons, were sacred titles ; and all related to the religion of 
the people. Elaea was the city of the Olive : Cuma the city of 
the Sun: Ciina the Royal city. 

^' A*yt;arTo» N6ix«4>?. .Pausan. 1. 7. p» 526. 

N«»Xfws— I? Mt^.^jTOf, Pausan. 1. 7« p. 524. E^fi^«ff ^i Rdtsrwo^, 
or as Casaubon reads, KvuTr^i. Strabo. 1. 14. p. 939* 

lA^HflK fe*«ftriy|r«XiK« £us«b. ChroQ. p. 36. 
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people of Egypt : by Canopians and Erytbream t 
but they did not come from Greece. The most me* 
morable^ and one of the most anti^nt events in the 
annals of this country was Imo^ »fth^y th6 arrival of 
Ion the son of Xuth. He was supposed to have 
come in the reign of '*^ Erectbeus, and to have set- 
tled in Attica, at the very time, that Hellen the son 
of Deucalion betook himself to Ai-mon, A*/tAwwa, 
the same as Thessaly. We are assured by ' Thu-f 
cydides, and by other good writers, that Greece 
was for many ages after this in an unsettled state, 
and^ thinly peopled. And the natives of Attica fbr 
a long time lived * dispersed : and were not formed 
into any kind of community, till the time of The 
^us. Yet there are said to have been many colo- 
pies sent out before his aera. Nay the very persoo, 
loU) the son of Xuth, who is supposed to have conie 
10 the most jarly times, led out, before he could be 
ivell fixed, no less than thirteen colonies to lonia^ 
' Athenienses ex responsis Apollinis Delphici com- 
muni oonsilio totius Heliados tredecim colonias uno 
tempore in Asiam deduxerunt : ducesque in singulis 
coloniis constituerunt ; et summam imperii partem 



^^ Strabo. L 8. p. 587* Tatianus Assyrius, p. 27*« 
" L. 1. c. 3. * 

* Plutarch in Theseo. 
' Vitruviiw, I. 4. c. X, . 

loaef , duce lone, perfect! Athenis nobilissimam partem rcgionis 
maritimae occupaverunt. . VcUeius Paterculus.l. 1. c.'4. 
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liini^ Xeuthi etCreusas filio dederunt The AtJie-^ 
nians in obedience to some oracles of Apollo at Ihl^ 
phiy by the Joint consent of the whole Hellenic state, 
sent out at the same time thirteen colonies inta Asia^ 
and appointed a leader to each. But the chief 
command of the whole they intrusted to Ton, the 
son of Xeuth and Creusa. 

Under the history of Ion and Hellen is signified the 
arrival of the loties and Hdienes ; who catne into At- 
tica and Thessaly. In tnese times there was no Hel- 
lenic body : nor was the name of Hellas as yet in gene- 
ral acceptation : so that the above historyis all a fable. 
How is it possible to conceive, that a country should 
be able to send out thirteen bodies of men so early : 
or that people should migrate, before they could be 
well settled ? It was, it seems, effected by the joint 
advice of all the Grecian states. But there was at 
these times neither Hellenic state, nor kingdom ; nor 
were any of the great communities formed. Besides 
the above-mentioned, there were other colonies sent 
out in a long succession : and these so numerous, 
that one would imagine that the country quite up to 
Thrace must have been exhausted. One of these 
was led by ^ lolaus from Attica and Thespis : and 
not long after there were migrations under * Phorbus 



^ Pausanias. L 7* p* 524» He gives an account of many 
colonies* 
' Euseb. Chron. p. 13. VerrionijB Lat* 
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to Rhodes ; and under Tleptolemus of ^ Argos td 
the same place : under Triopas to ^ Caria ;. and 
under others to Crete. Under Penthilus the son of 
Orestes to Thrace : under Archelaus to Cyzicus and 
Bithj^nia. The Athenians pretended to have foon^ 
ded £ry tbrsea ; and to have built Cuma, EphesoSy: 
and the twelve cities of Ionia : and most of the 
islands were peopled from the same * quarter. The 
Amazonian cky Elaia was accdrdtng to them built hj 
^ MnestheuSy who lived at the supposed «ra erf 
Troy : all which is inconsistent and untrue. Some 
fugitives from Hellas may at times have crossed the 
seas: but the celebrated cities of Ionia were coeval 
with Greece itself, and built by people of the same 
family, the lonim, who at other times were styled^ 
Amazons. Their history was obsolete; and has 
been greatly misrepresented ; yet there are evidences 
still remaining to shew who they were : and the Gre- 
cians, however inconsistent it may appear, confess^ 
that these cities were of '° Amazonian original 



• This was before the war of Troy. 

B. V. 667. 
^ Sec Marsham's Chron. p. 340. Grsecorum Colonise. 

• 5trabo^ L 14. p. 959. See Marmora Arondeliana. 

9 EXftftA Mf MaOio^f xrio'iAOii xeti ru9 ervf uvrv AOi)v«ia;ir tuv O'vrfct* 
mv^arruf tw^ lXf9. Strabo. 1. 13. p. 923. 

■• See backward the quotations from Strabo, DiodorHS, ISte- 
phaimsi AtheDSBu? y and the Schoti«stS| p. l^^ 
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The Amazons were " Arkites, who came from 
Egypt ; and worshipped the Sun, and Selene, the 
chief deities of the country, from whence they came.- 
Herodotus styles them JEorpata, and says, that they 
had this name from killing their husbandsF. But 
granting that they were woolen, I never found that 
they ever bad husbands ; Unless an accidental com-* 
merce with any man they met, aiid such as they are 
here supposed immediately to kill, can entitle him to 
be called an* ! husband. iEorpata is a name taken 
from their worship; which was given to their priests, 
it signifies a priest of *iiim, or Orus, analogous^ to 
PaUineit, Pataaitbosy' Atropata^ Asampata, of 
£^p^ and other oou Atriefe • 'these- priests used -to 
sacrifice atrai^gers, who by chance came upon their 
coast; and from thence were ityled {AWfoxTdv«i) 
murderers* . . * - i 

It is well known, l?hat the Egyptians admitted the 
sistpum among their military instruments of music; 
and made use of it, when they went to war. Hience 
Virgil says of Cleopatra — " patrio vocat agmina. 
sistro. And the same princess is upbraided by ano- 
ther poet for presuming to bring this barbarous in- 
strument in opposition to the Roman trumpet— 

'' Roman anique tubam crepitanti pellere sistro. 



^' One of their chief cities was called Arch8M>polis. Procop. 
de 6. G. 1. 4. c. 13. 

■* Virgil, ^neis. 1.-8. v. €f)6. 
*» Propertius. 1. 3. Eleg, ^. v; 43. 
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The same practice prevailed among the Amazons, 
who worshipped the Isis of Egypt, and made use of 
ber sistrum, when they engaged in battle.**-'^ Apud 
Ama^pnas sistro ad helium fceminarum exercitua vo** 
cabatur. They are the words of Isidorus^ wha gives 
into the notion of their being a nation of women ; 
but affords us this material circumstance in their his* 
tory. In another place he spcaka to the same pur«» 
pose. . '^ Apud Amazonas autem non tub4, sicut a 
regibus, sed a regin4 sistro vocabatur fceminarum 
exercitus. 

The Amazonians of Colchis and Armenia were 
not far removed from the Minye near Moui^ Ara« 
rat: and were undoubtedly of the same'MElBy* 
They were Arkites, as we may learn fr<Hn the people 
of Pontic Theba ; and foUowed the rites of the 
Ark, under the name of Meen, Baris, and looa. 
Hence it i^ that they have ever been represented 
with lunar shields. Many have thought, that th^ 
were of a lunar shape : but this is a mistake, for most 
of the Asiatic coins represent them otherwise. Tbt 
lunette was a device taken from their worship* . It 
was the national ensign, which was painted upon 
their shields : whence it is said of them : pictis bel« 
lantur Amazones armis. And in another place : du* 
cit Amazonidas lunatis agmina peltis Penthiselea 



■*^ 



■♦ Isidorus. Orig. I. 2. c. 2K 
*' Ibid. 1. IS. c. 4. 
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furens. The Amazonian shield approached nearly 
to the shape of a leaf, as did the shields of the Gothic 
nations. Pliny says of the Indian fig : ^ Foliorum 
latitudo peltae effigiem Amazoniae habeL Upon 
these shields they had more lunettes than one : and 
from them the custom was derived to the Turks^ and 
other Tartar nations. 

A larg^ body of this family settled upon the Bo* 
risthenes ; also in the Tauric Chersonese, and in the 
'^ regions adjacent. In these places they were styled 
Amazons, and also '* Cimmerians. Some writers 
have thought, that the colony of the Colchians was 
from hence : but others mdre truly suppose, that this 
peo^lfe came from Colchis. They were once a very 



«« Pliny. Hwt. Nat. 1. 12. c. 5. p. 657. 
'^ EipcGially upon the Tanais. 

X(»^«(» K(fAf*ip»oi Tf. Dionys. UtftnY' v. 67S, 
Here was a river Phasis, similar to that at CfAchh. En yap %m 
In^^ (^aa^n) 'Ev^anrn^, wKnawt vni Ma(*mlbf XifAfnu ««» th T«MiV^«f 
«oT«/AV Scholia in Pind. Pyth. Od. v. 4. 376. 

'* Some speak of the Amazons and Cimmerians as only con- 
federates : but they were certainly the same people. When Se- 
neca mentions the Amazons invading Attica, he brings them fron^ 
thu Tana'is and Maeotis. 

Qualis relictis frigidi Ponti plagis 
£git catervas Atticum pulsans solum 

Tanaitis aut Mseotis Hippolytus. Act. 2. v. 399- 

But they arc generally supposed to have come from the Ther^ 
modon* 

VOL. V. K 
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powerful '^ nation, and n^ade a considerable figure : 
and though their history, on account of their anti- 
quity, is somewhat dark, yet we have sufficient evi- 
dences of their greatness. They are said to have 
overran the coast of Pontus and Bithynia ; and to 
have seized upon all Ionia. But as the times of these 
inroads are variously represented, there is reason to 
think) that these histories relate to their first settling 
in those parts. For though it is not impossible, but 
that\)ne part of a family may make war upon ano- 
ther, yet it is not in this instance probable. We 
know that most of the migrations of old were by the 
Greeks represented as warlike expeditions. And 
tliere is room to think, that this has been misreprer 
sented in the same manner. However both *"" Hero- 
dotus and Strabo mention these invasions; and the 
latter speaks of the Cimmerians as being likewise 
called " T^n^uvi?^ Tr^rones. He says, that they 
often made inroads upon the southern coasts of Pon- 
tus, and all the neighbouring provinces: sometimes 
invading the Papblagonians, and at other times the 
Phrygians and lonians. This is extraordinary ; for 
they were certainly of the same family as the lonim, 
who were denominated from lonah, the Dove. The 



^toTfi^ Ken Kijx^fptxof Be^-vopo; titofAaa-Qin, Strabo. !• 11. p* 756* 

^ L. 1. c. 6'. 15. 

0» r< KifA/M^ftoi, 0V( Tfiy xai T^fuvai ovo^o^^f^tVy si fxi(ifi#ir r« if* 

xtA. Strabd. U l.p. 106. 
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word Tfnfwy, Treron, is a translation of the original 
nAme ; and is precisely of the same purport. Hence 
wcread in Homer more than once of ^* irft»fw« otJ 
XuAV and of Mycene in the city of luno, being 
styled ** ti-oXuTftifwv* -Muxtivup. It has been shewn, 
that the Cimmerians worshipped Osiris, and thd 
emblematical Deity Taur-Ione : so that we ittay b6 
certified of tlieir original. The people whom they 
invaded upon the coast of Pontus, were both Cim- 
merians and Amazonians. They lived near the lake 
Acherusia, upon the river Sagar ; or ai| the Greeks 
expressed it ** Ixyya^iog : and one of their chief 
cities was ** Heraclea. What is most extraordinary, 
while th^ are carrymg on these acts of hostility^ 
they are joined by thie very people, the Amazonians/ 
upon whom they are making war- *^ AfAA^ow ? nji 



** Iliad. X. y. 238. r. v. $53. 

^ Iliad. B. V. 502.. and v. 582. They wore also Amazonifn*^; 
their chief river the Taws was styled Amazonius. uuiXiiro ^f w^r 
Tipo» Afia^Qino^. Auctor jde Fluminibus. Geogr. Vet. v. 2. p. 27* 

They were of the Titanic race, and arc said to have retreated 
hither ftfter their defeat, and to have been sheltered iri a strong 
hoUi caMed Keira. Dion. Cassius. 

^ Sagar is the same as Sfichor, the name of the Nile, whick 
has been given to a river in Pontus. Acherusia Is from the sam4 
quarter. In these parts was a river Indus. Ainnis Indus in 
• Cibyritarum jugis ortus. Pliny. 1. 5. p. 275. 

^5 IIoXk 'HpflMtXMA-^oir** K»fA/iAcp»oi. Scholia in Dionys. v. 790- 
Hp«}e\i(«— Wfp* iir Axc^<^»« X^^/ei^^K* ibid. 

*• £useb. Chron. p. 35. Syncellus# p.. 178^ 

K 2 
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v^ocmir^r^a-av. The Ainazons overrun Asia in anh 
junction with the Cimmerians : they likewise burnt 
the temple at Ephesus. This too is very extraordi- 
nary : for it was a noble structure ; which they bad 
erected with their own hands ; and which they must 
have particularly reverenced. The city Ephesus 
was the chief seat of the Amazonian loniup. 

The like is mentioned by Mela. ** Ephesus, el 
Dianffi clarissimum templum, quod Amazones Asi& 
potentes sacr&sse traduntun I think it is scarcely 
possible for these accounts to be precisely true. 
We may be assured, according to the generally re- 
ceived opinion concerning the lonians, that they 
were the same as the Amazonians ; and their cities 
were of Amazonian original. The best histories are 
to this purpose : and the coins of almost every city 
further prove it. The Grecians indeed, though they 
continually contradict themselves, claim the honour 
of having peopled these regions. But as this wasi 
a work of great antiquity, they have been forced 
to carry the aera of their peregrinations so high, as 



*' Dionyfius. v. fi27. Sec alio Paiisauijis. L 4. p. 357« 
*• Mt?Ia. 1. U c. 17. p. 87. 
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to totally disagree with their state ancji history. In 
consequence of this^ th^ are represented as making 
powerful settlements abroad, before they could^ 
maintain themselves at home : at a time when their 
country was poorly inhabited : and must have been 
exhausted by such draughts. Strabo, who had en- 
quired into these histories diligently, laments the 
uncertainty, with which they are attended. He 
gives into the common notion, that Rhodes, and 
other Asiatic places, were peopled from Grepce be^ 
fore the war of Troy : yet seems to be diffident; 
and confesses, that the accounts given of these 
places and countries are yery obscure and uncertain. 
^ This obscurity^ says Strabo, lias arisen not only 
from the ehanges and rcoolutionSj which have hap^^ 
pened in these provinces ; but also from the dis* 
agreement to be found in writers^ who never der 
scribe the same fact in the same manner. The in- 
roads of the Cimmerians and Amassonians are 
equally obscure and uncertain. 

It is mentioned by Apollonius Uhodius, that, 
when Orpheus played upon the lyre, the trees of 
Pieria came down from the hills to the Thracian 
coast, and ranged themselves in due order at 



■n- 
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Sp'abo. 1. 12. p. S59f 
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^^ Zont. A& the people, of whom I hare been 
tre&tiDg, worshipped the Sun, whom they styled 
Zoo; there were in consequence of it many places, 
which they occupied, called Zona. One of these, 
we find, was in Thrace, near the Hebrus. It was 
undoubtedly a city boilt by the Orphite priests, and 
denominated from the luminary, which they adored 
There, was a city Zona in Africa, said to have been 
taken by the Roman ^' general Sestius ; which we 
may suppose to have been named from the same 
object, I mention these things, because there was 
likewise a city ^^ Zona of the Amazons in Cappa^ 
docia, which led the Greeks into a strangb mistake. 
For when^ in their legendary histories, they suppose 
Hercules to march to Zona, and to take it ; th^ 
misconstrtse. the name, and imagine, that it was 
^iMfn, a icmdagCi. Hence instead of a city, they 
uniformly render it ^^mf, at)d make the grounds of 
the Amazonian war to have been a woman's girdle* 
The term Zon, the Sun, was oftentimes varied to 
Zan, Zadn, Imd Zoan ; and people cmd places were 



T^ 



*• Argonaut. 1. 1. V. 29. 

Serrium, et, quo capentcm Orphca secuta narr^ntur nemora, 
-Zone. Mela. I. 2. c. 2. p. 140. Sec Herod. 1. 7. c. 49, 

*■ Dipnys. Hist. Rom. 1. 48. 

** it is called Zpana by Antoninjis, p, 1S2, vrho pkc^ it ii^ 
Armenia Minor; which was an. Atn^sonian pravincei a,n4 oifteq 
ascribed to Cappadocia. 
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accordingly^ denominated. I have taken notice of the 
^^ Suanes and Soanes of Colchis ; who were sometknet 
Called ^^Zani. Mention is made of a temple in Thrace 
named Xoco¥, Saon : which is a variation of the same 
term, as is mentioned above. It was situated near 
a cavern: and is said to have been built by th# 
CorybanteSi and to Imve also had the name of Ze- 
rynthus. ^^ Lycophron accordingly styles it, Zn^fp^* 

One of the most extraordinary circumstances in 
the history of the Amazons is their invasion of At- 
tica. They are represented as women, who came 
from the river Thermodon, in revenge for the in^^ 
suit ofiered to them by Hercules^ who had plun- 
dered their country. Their attack is described as 
very violent ; and the conflict for a long time doubt- 
ful. At last, having lost many of their companions, 
they vr&e obliged to retreat, aqd intirely leave the 
country. The Athenians pretended to have many 
evidences of this invasion: they pointed out the 
f^ce of engagement : the very spot, where they 



\ 



3''PHny. 1. 6. c. 4. 

34 xhey were called Zaxii, ZaVni, and Zanitae ; also SanitT. 

A|pathia8.1. 5. p. 143. T^atvo*, Tsaini. The author of the Chro- 

niccm Paschale calls them Salli and Sanita?, £«AXo» xai Xa^ra* 

• «-4trpv tnr If «ra^f«CeX« A^a^* p. 34. Both terms relate to the 

: Sun, Styled Sal,and Sol; Zan, and Zon. The Amazons lived be- 

itveen the Thennodon and the river Apsarus. 

^* Lycoph. V. 77*. 
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afterwards entered into a truce : and they could 
shew the tombs of those Amazons, who fell in the 
dispute. The place was named Amazoneum : and 
there was an antient pillar near it, said to have 
been erected by this people. The history given is 
circumstantial, yet abounds with inconsistencies; 
and is by no writer uniformly related. Such a 
people as the Amazonians had certainly been in 
Attica: the Athenians, as well as the BceotianSi 
were in great measure descended from them. Plu- 
tarch from the names of places, which had a refer* 
ence to the Amazonian history, tries to shew the 
certainty of (bis invasion, and of the circumstances^ 
with which it was said to have been attended. For 
there was a building named ^^ Horcomosium, which 
he supposes to have been the place of truce : and 
he mentions sacrifices, which used there to be of- 
fered to the Amazons. But there is nothing in 
these arguments, which proves the point in question. 
The name of the place, if it be genuine, may relate 
to an oath ; but it does not necessarily follow, that 
the Amazons here entered into a treaty; nor do the 



TOTTH x^)}0-i; TO m0Lf» TO ®vi<rno¥, h» ipif 'O^iiAifia^'ioy xepmaiVf in yiit* 
fAiifri «-»Xai ^vffttt Totf Afioc^oai irpo rtitp Qitauttp, TheseUS. vol. 1. 

p. 13. Orchom-oos, lijie Asterous, Ampelous, Maurous, Aroa- 
thous, Achorous, signifies a place sacred to Or-Chom. He yru 
the Orchamus of the east: and the same personage from whom 
the cities called Orchomenos had their name. 
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rites established at all shew, that they were in a 
state of hostility with the '^Athenians. The rites 
consisted originally in offerings made to the Deity, 
from whom the Amazons received their name He 
was called Azon, and Amazon, the same as Ares, the 
Sun. They worshipped both Ares and Harmon : 
which the Grecians changed to a feminine Hanno- 
nia : and the Amazons, in consequence of this wor- 
ship, were said to be the offspring of these Deities. 

'* Air y«f xa» yi¥Sf\y i^»v Aj «of *Aff*ovtu? n. 

By ytpifi A^foc Xat AfjCAovtD? is meant the children of 
the Sun and Moon. Hence it is, that the wife of 
Cadmus was said to be Harmonia ; for the Cad* 
iriians were certainly Amazonians. 

After the Grecians had supposed, that these fe- 
male warriors invaded their country, and were re- 
pulsed, they were at a loss to account whither they 



■r- 



^ By Plato thfy are said to have been conducted by Eumol- 

Menexcnus. vol. 2. p. 239* He introduced hymns, and sacrifices^ 
and the mysteries at Eleusis. This could not be the work of an 
enemy in a state pf ^f . 

^* ApoHon. Argonaut. 1. 2. v. 992. 

HftfrMon is Dpminus Lunus. Hara^'Moivt, from whence 
camts *AffM9tu, Domina Luna. The Cadmians were certainly 
Amafonians; but thetr antient name by length of time was 
effaced. 
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aftertvards. withdrew. Some have p^tA- out^ Uiet 
t^ey retreated into Magna ^^ Grflecia, where Ui^y 
founded the citv ^ Cleite: and Iwcfate^ so ftr* 
agrees, as to acknowledge, that none ef them re* 
turned to their own *' country. But Lysias goes' 
farther, and says, ** that their nation was whoUf 
ruined by this expedition : that they lost their ter- 
ritories, and were never more heard of. Upon ail 
wliich *^ Plutarch observes, that we must not ww«- 
der, whe7i transocticns are of such antiquity^ if 
history should prorce contradictory and obscure. 
The Amazons were supposed to have always fought 
on horseback ; and they were thus described iajf 
Micon in the Poicile at ^ Athens. Yet it is cer- 
tain, that the use of cavalry in war was not known 
in Greece till long after this sBra : and, if we may 



iruXietv, Scholia in Lycoph. v. 1332. 

** IO^e»T»?. — fxioi ruv AfjLa^ovuv -iioXiv iKT^n* Etymolog. Mag« , 
•*' A«7«T«» [jLiif 0V9 tsTi^t rut Afxci^oyuv, &>? ru¥ fxtf t^^ha-un a^i^iat 
fied>U9 uvi^%i9. *A» ^i fTTo^etf dcterai hoi, rqv %v^»h Ov^fo^ fie Vq? / 
pt^Xi^i.t^i^P^nPyicraiv, In Pancgyr. p. 93. - 

.. ** ExEiWi //sy ovy Tjjj fl^^AoTg^af ahjuf^ fV»9t;fc90'ftO'(M Ti|» iurtHf 
iiKXWf c^TruXiffocv, ' •' 

Tr,v loLvruv iff^Tfi^oc ha. rvip t^Oa^e ovfA^o^af avufVfA^v xa,Ttrn^»h 
Lysias. Fiineb. Orat. to*? Kogi>6tfcv BoijOotf. 

ifoptay. Plutarch in Theseo. p. 13. 

Aristophanis Lysistrafa. v. 680. 
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credit Homeri the Asiatic nations at the siege of 
Troy were equally unacquainted with this advan* 
tage. The strongest argument for this invasion of 
the Amazons, and their defeat, was the tombs of 
those, who were slain. These are mentioned by 
many writers. But the Grecians bad likewise the 
tomb of Dionusus, of Deucalion, of Orion ; and 
the tombs of other persons, who never existed : all 
which were in reality high altars, raised in antient 
days. The whole of this history relates to old rites 
and customs, and not to any warlike expedition. 
They likewise shewed a pillar, called Amazoneum, 
which was supposed to have been denominated from 
this ^ people. But we cab only infer from it, that 
such people were once in the country, and pro* 
bably erected it. This was the express object to 
which the Amazonians paid their adoration ; as they 
lived in an age, when statues were not known. 
Such a one the Argonauts are said to have found in 
the temple of Arez, when they landed upon the 
coast of Pontus ; and made their offerings to the 
Peity. 



*< nxii^ioy tfxii rtf9 'wKan tr^o? m A fjt ^j m h rvXif. Plato in 
Axiocho. T.d. p. 3$5. 
^ Apollon. Argon. 1. 2. r. 1174* 
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Xrixm' iltrtoie jxcXa; AI0O2 iij tijsiro 

'li^o^f i Tffqn w»(r»t AMAZON££ ivj(fT069yr9, 

Now to the grove of Arez they repair, i 

And while the victims bleed, they take their staoidf' 

Around the glowing altar, full in front 

Of a fair temple. Here of ebon hue 

llises in air a lofty antique stone. 

Before it all of Amazonian name 

Bow low, and mak^ their vows. 

That the tombs spoken of were high altars is eri* 
dentfroqi their situation : for how could they other- 
wise be found in the middle of the *^ city : and in so 
many different places. There was an Amazooiaa 
monument at ^' Megara : and tombs of Amazons 
near ^ Cb^ronea upon a river named Thermodon. 
The like were shewn in Thessaly near *"* Scotussasa, 
and Cunoscephale : all which were supposed to have 
been place? pf burials, where Aipazons had been 
slain. To these might be added monuments of the 



« 

*^ Plutarch in Tlicsco. p. 13» Ek «r» x»rfrfoiri^iv^«V. p. 12« 

EyrntroXet. Ibid. 

♦• Ibid. p. la. 
♦• Ibid. 

'® Ibid. Called by Plutarch IxoTov^tf-Ajifi. By gcine it is ex- 
pressed Scotusso. 
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same nature in *' Ionia : and others in ^* Mauritania ; 
all misconstrued, and supposed to have been tombs 
of female warriors. In respect to those at Athens, 
the place where they were erected (« arf», 'within 
the walls of the " city^ ) and the sacrifices there 
offered, shew that they could not relate to eneinies; 
but were the work of people, who had there ** set- 
tled. The river Thermodon, which was also called 
'AifAUPj inThessaly, could not have received its; name 
from a transient march of Amazons ; but must have 
been so called from people of that family, who re- 
sided in those parts. Every circumstance of this 
supposed invasion is attended with aome absurdity. 
It was owing, we are told, to the injustice of Her^ 
Cules, who stole the girdle of Hippolyte ; and at- 
tacked the nation, of which she was queen, so as to 
quite ^* ruin it. The Amazons having been thus 
cruelly defeated and weakened ; and not being able 
to withstand their next ^^ neighbours, resolved to 



*' Dqf** Mvp»iy)}(. Homer. Iliad. B. v. 81J. 

'* Diodorus Sic. 1. 3. p. 188. 

'^ lliey were, according to Plutarch, supposed to liAvc foOght 

^» Tijir XIdvku xat TO Meauop* The place called Uvv( was close to 
the Acropolis. TLtvi h %» x«^g'o» «r8p* nup AxpoiroXit, Jul. Pollux. 
1. 8. c. 10. p. 957. 

5* Plutarch in Thcseo. p. 13. 

** To sfiwf T«To riXuuq cvpT^i-^ai. Diodor, SIc. 1. 2. p. 129* 

ffovnc-atraq, xA. Dfod. 1, 4. p. 229. He mentions vaynXui tc 
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wage war with the Greeks, and particularly with 
Theseus of Athens. They accordingly began their 
march, being fully resolved to make reprisals. In 
this disposition of mind, one would imagine . that 
they took the direct way to Greece : but it was far 
otherwise. The rout, by which they are supposed 
to have gone, was quite the reverse of the path,' 
which led to Greece. Every step was in a contrary 
direction. To arrive at the south-west they passed 
north-east; and ranging round the whole Euxine 
Sed, by Mount Caucasus and Colchis, to the 
^^ Cimmerian Bosporus; and having passed many 
hills and many rivers ; among which were the PhasiSy 
the Tanais, the Boristhenes, the ** Ister, the HebruB, 
they at last arrive at Athens. Hwe they pitch their 
camp, tif aru , within the precincts of the city, and 
close to the Acropolis. They then fight a severe 
battle, and are obliged to retire : and not being 
able to return home, they are dissipated, and dwiiH ' 
die to nothing. Lysias says, ^ t»iv J aurwv Ts-arf »J« tm 

rriv (TviJLpo^ocv ocvdoyvfxoy frroit^irxv. They by this TnisCUT" 

riage ruined their country : so that their very - 



»..ijb 



'7 £AA«vixo( ^ « Ai0^»o( ^o'itf on 'crxyirroq ttf Kv/xjuj^kv B^ffieof^ 
mtQfiO'af avTdP (a* A/x^^ofSf] xfti viXBot nq AmKfi¥, Scholia in Lvco* 
phron. V. 1332. 

'■ no»r«( «OiAxT«? a^ayjif ^^^nf^tvai 

'imriff. LycopU. v. 1336. 

'* Orat. Funeb. toi< Ko^»y0ii>» Bq^^ok* 
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name became extinct Here then one would inia- 
gine, that this female history would conclude. No : 
tbey are introduced again by the ^ poets at the 
siege ofTroy : and are to be met with. in the wars of 
*' Cyrus. Some ages aiter^ in the time of Alex-i. 
ander an interview is f'' mentioned to have passed, 
wherein the queen of the Amazons makes proposal^ 
to that monarch about sharing for a night or two hii^ 
bed. And even in the time of Pompeius Magmas^ 
Stiriog the Mithridatic war, they are supposed to 
exist : for after a victory gained by that general, the 
Roman soldiers are said to have found many bobls 
and buskins^ which Dion Cassius^ thinks werjc un- 
doubtedly ^' Amazonian. 

• Such was the credulity of the antients about one 
of the most improbable stories that ever was feigned^ 
Strabo had the sense to give it up : and Plutarch, 
after all the evidence collected, and a visible pre- 
possession in favour of the legend ; nay, aftor a full 
assent given, is obliged in a manner to forego it, 
and to allow it to be a forgery. For he at .last con- 
fesses, that ^ fhe whole, which the author of the 



^ Homer, Virgil, Quintus- Calaber, ^c. 

^' Diodoriis. 1. 2. p. 128. Polyacnus Stratcg. 1. 8. p. 619. 
' •• Clcitarchus fipud Strabonem. I. 11. p. 7/1. See also 
Diudorus Sic. 1. 17- p. 54^. Alexander is said to have had 
£^ii)i of thefn ill bis pay. Arrian. 1. 7* P* ^9^* 



*' In Bcllo Mi^hridaticQ. 



ill i>ciio Aii^nriciaiii;Q. 

Plutarch in Thcseo. p. 13. «rj^*pfltj'«; i«»xi f^v^ xm w>^«r/4«Ti." 
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Theseis wrote^ about the invasion of the Afkaxanif 
and of Antiope's attack upon Theseus^ who had car- 
ried off Phadray and of her associates supporting 
her ; also of those Amazons^ whom Hercules slew^ 
seemed manifestly a romance andfction. 

From what has been said, I think it is plain, that 
the Amazonians were a manifold people, and deno* 
minated from their worship. They were some of 
the Titanic race, who settled in Colchis, Ionia, 
Hellas, and upon the Atlantic in Mauritania. They 
were also to be found in other parts, and their fa- 
mily characteristic may in all places be seen. They 
were tlie same as the Cadmians ; and the structures, 
which bore their name, were not erected to them, 
but were the work of their oviai» hands. Such was 
the building called Amazoneum. ^^ A/bba^okc»«v lc»iK^ 

(Tid^ Adtii^irty' in ^s Is^ov^ i A[Aa^ovi^ IS^vcmto. They 

are the words of Harpocration. Concerning the 
place called Amazoneum^ Isaus says a great deal 
in his treatise to Diodes about the consecration of 
the Amazons at Athens. It was a temple^ which 
of old was built by these Amazons, 

I have before taken notice of a passage in ^ Plato, 
wherein that ■writer mentions, that Eumolpus led the 



^' Harpocration. The original Aroazons were deities ; and the 
people so called were their priests and votaries. Hence ^v^tm 
Tof( Afut(«r* in Plutarch. See Tl^esew. p. 13. 

*• Menexenus. vol. 2. p. 239. ' * 
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Amazons, when they invaded Attica. This persoQ 
is represented both as a Tbradan, and a3 an Atber 
nian ; and sometimes as a foreigner from Egypt. 
Clemens of Alexandria speaks of bis coming with 
the Eumolpidae into Attica; and styles him th^ 
^ Shepherd Eumolpus. He is supposed to. have 
been the principal person who introduced the rites 
and mysteries, which were observed by the Athe- 
nians. His sons were the priests, who officiated at 
the temple of Ceres in Eleusis. The Eleusinian 
mysteries came from Egypt ; and the persons, who 
brought them must have been of that *^ country. 
All these things prove, that what has been repre-» 
sented as a warlike expedition was merely the set- 
tling of a colony : and those, who had the conduct 
of it, were Amazonians, who have been represented 
as women. And so far is probable, that there were 
women among them, who officiated at the religious 
ceremonies, which were instituted. Something of 
this nature is intimated by the Scholiast upon Theo* 
critus, who gives a short but curiqus account of thie 
first Amazonian priestesses.. ^ KfeXA»|UKx;^oj ^t}(r», thj 



«T £t;^Aflro( 'VoijbUfif. Cohort, p. 17. , 
£ujnolpus, Noptuni filius. Hyginus. Fab. 46. 

^' T»( fAiP yuf £o/Ao/A«ri^( airo mv xara AiyvfPTct "lifivv lAiTdnn' 
yf^0a*. Diodorus. 1. 1. p. 25. . " 

^9 Idyl. 13. V. 251 

VOL. V. L 
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vwir^xmo. fVe learn from CcUHmachuSy that the 
queen of the Amazoms had daughters^ who m^rt 
called Peleiades. These were they, by whom the 
sacred dance, and the night vigils werejirst imti* 
tuted. It has been before shewD, that the Peleiades^ 
or Doves, were the female branch of the IdokB^ 
by whom idolatry was first '^ introduced. And at 
they were at the same time Amasonians^ it protee^ 
that they were all the same people, under diffiaroil 
^' denominations; who chiefly came from Egypi^ 
i^id where widely scattered over the £ace of thi 
earth. 



OF THE HYPERBOREANS. 

ANOTHER name, by which the antients dis^ 
tinguished this people, was that of Hyperboreans, 
Under this appellation, we may obtain a farther 
insight into their history. They are placed, as many 
of the Cimmerians and Amazonians were, upon tho 
Palus Mseotis, and Tanais ; and in those regions, 
which lay near the Boristhenes, and Ister. But 



Euseb. Chrbn. p. 13. 
'' Jitanians, Atlantians, lonim, Amazonians^ &c* 
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Irom n QOtioriy that their name bad a relation to the 
norths they bare been extended upwards almost to 
the Cronian Sea. They were of the Titanic race^ 
and eaUed Sindi ; a name, as I have shewn, com^ 
inon fttnong the Cuthites. ^* Tik 'r^MfCbfitt -r* Tira- 

VUMf fBlfSg ^OiHnOf fHO-ilr ll|r|»l. ff^C UaTfl frOlft PkC* 

rcnkusj that the Hyperboreans were of Titanic ori^ 
ginaU : ^^ Tcov l/L»iwr(ay ¥ «ut»» tc U £»yJ#i. The Szndi 
0re one family of those^ who live upon the Maotis, 
Strabo speaks of them as called among other 
names Sauromatas. ^ IV ftcv inf t» "Ryfyw^ xui Ir^^s 

xoci Af tpao-TTg^. ThosCy who live above the Euxine, 
Ister, and Adriatic, were formerly caUed Hyper- 
boreanSy and Sauromata, and Arimaspians. The 
same by Herodotus are reckoned among the ^* Amar 
zonians. They worshipped the Sun, whoni th^ held 
ia high honour; and they bad Prutaneia, which 



^ Scbolia in Pind. Olyrop. Od. S. v. 28. 

^ Strabo 1. 11. p, 757» fi» h rfi tifhn^ t» BiurAtt^y rvt IiFiiw 

Totteroi ^ly m^tayubf Tavaip «tpy«(itfttr0fi* 

Diouys. nifMi7. V. Wo. n 

^* Strabo.l. 11. p. 774. 
t« L. 4. c. 10. 

^- .JL a' 
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were styled, ^^ Ajfi^ia, Aithria; where they presenrdt 
a perpetual fire. Like the people of Colchis/ they 
carried oq in early times a great; trade ; and thef 
passage of the Tbracian Bosporus, as well ad oif the 
Hellespont, being possessed by people of their fti- 
nilly, gave them opportunities of prosecuting thdr 
navigation to a great distance: Wheil. the Hetrci- 
rian mariners have laid hands upon Ba<^chus, add 
are thinking, where they can sell him to\the bes* 
-advantage ;: the master of the ship mentions Cyprus, 
Egypt, and the country of the Hyperboreans, as the 
best marts in those days. 



J .. - 



The people of Cyprus were of the same race, as the 
iOther nations, of. which I have been speaking: 

ofA.o(pvXoi\uv avrcoif 'Kimocioov. The meaning of this is, 
that the people of Cyprus were of Cuthean original, 
as were the people of the north, the Hyperboreans : 
they were all of the same race, all equally Ctitheanl 
A colony of them settled^, in Crete, whose priests 



Aii^i*. They were also Ailantians : for we read of Atlas Hyper- 
boreus. Apollodorus. 1. 2. p. 102. 

^7 Ai99veroq 71 Aviroci, v. 28. . '' 

^" Euseb. Chron. p. 12. 1. 3S. ..•:.♦ 
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were the kntient Curetes, «o denomiaated from their 
'^ temple/ and service ; and who were acknowledged 
to have. been of Titanian race. The Cretans^ says 
^ Diodorus, have traditions^ that the Titanium 
came to their island in the time of the Curetes ; 
and took possession of that part, which lay about 
Cmssus. Here to this day, they shew the ruins of 
the temple, where Rhea is supposed to have resided: 
and there is also a grove of Cyprus trees, which 
were planted in antient times. By the same rout 
they came to Euboea, and other parts of Greece; 
and were supposed to have been conducted by 
" Cothus and Archlus, the sons of Xuth ; and by 
Ion and Hellen, sons of the same personage^ They 
also passed up to Thrace, and to Phrygia ; hence 
Anchises, tells iErieas, that the Trojans were origi- 
aally from Crete. * 



Zx 



Creta Jovis magni medio jacet insula ponto, 
Mons Idaeus ubi, et gentis cunabula nostras. 



The Ilypeibpreans upon the Euxine at one time 
seem to have kept up a correspondence with those 



^* Kir-Air, Templum Soils. Osiri»* was called Ait-Osiris. 
Herodotus. 1. 4. c- 59« x 

•' DiodorusSic. 1. 5. p. 334". 

Plut. Qusestion. Grxcae. p. 296; 
•* i^neid. 1. 3. v. 104. 



* ( 
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6f the Titanian race in most countries. '■ But of all 
others, they seem to have respected most the people 
of Delos. To this island they used to send conti* 
nually mystic presents^ which were greatly reve- 
renced. In consequence of this the Delians knew 
more of their history than any other community of 
•^ Greece* Callimaehus> in his hymn to Delo% 
takes notice both of the Hyperboreans, and their 
offerings ; and speaks of them as a people of hi^ 
antiquity. 

Oixia di»af ^X'^^y iBroXv^fv^urarcp $^i^m» 

V}i [Aevrei xaXo^fMiy riy xo&i Ugtt ifayfJMra v^irr^i 

Plutarch likewise mentions, that they used to come 
to Delos with flutes, and harjps, and other instru- 
ments of music; and in this manner present their 
*^ offerings. Their gifts were emblematical ; and 
consisted of lafge handfuls of corn in the ear, called 
*jw«iAAfln, which were received with much reverence. 



•' ^o^^ft; Ju «cAf»5-« «rifi* cDurivf Ai)Ami Xk^w, HerocT. I. 4. 
c. 33. 

•♦ V. 281. 

IK .T«}y An^oy f»a% TO fffoP^iov rsMf#'6»t. Pltftarch de Musicd. vol* % 
V. 1 136. 
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• 

Porphyry «ays, that no offerings were looked upon 
with greater veneration than these of the Hyper^ 
boreans. He styles them presents, and *^ uVo/av^i- 
jbtara, memorials; for they were symbolical, and 
consisted of various things, which were inclosed in 
sheaves, or handfuls of ^^ corn. This people were 
esteemed very sacred : and it is said, that Apollo, 
when he was exiled from Heaven, and had seen his 
offspring slain, retired to their country. It seems, 
he wept ; and there was a tradition, that every tear 
was amber. 

E/x^£^trdti iivui^^ art juu^tx yt\)i ttr^x^oifiiv, 
Ch)^apO¥ AyKftevr» Xiwuv* 

The Celtic sages h tradition hold. 
That every drop of amber was a tear, 
Shed by Apollo, when he fled from heaven. 
For sorely did he weep ; and sorrowing pass'd 



fo^n Porphf de Abstinentid. I* 2. p. 154. 

V J^m. iAhpLtm ti( iM\»iJLfi ^mvfuv. Herod* ]. 4. c. 33. 

" Apollon. Argonaut. 1. 4. v. 6ll. TertiuS (Apollo) Jovg 
tertk) natuset LatonjSt, quern ex HyperWrejis Ddphos f^Tiiat a^- 
veoisse. Cicero de Nat. Deor. It S. 
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Through many a doleful region, till he reached 
The sacred Hyperboreans. 

In like manner it is said of Perseus, that he went to 
the ^ Hyperboreans : and Hercules also made a visit 
to this people : 

His purpose was to obtain a branch of the wild 
olive, which grew in the grove of the Deity. They 
are sometimes represented as ^' Arimaspians; and 
their chief priestesses were named '* Oupis, Loxo, 
and Hecaerge ; by whom the Hyperborean rites are 
said to have been brought to Delos. They never 
returned, but took up their residence, and officiated 
in the island. People from the same quarter are 
said to come to Delphi in Phocis ; and to have found 



•» Find. Pyth. Od. 10. v. 47. 
^ Ibid. Olyrop. Od. 3. v. ^8. 
•■ A^ifAaovot fO»o?*Y«r6pCop8ft;ir. Steph. Byz. 

S* UpeiTeci TO* T«^' i¥HKa9 avo ^av^uf A^tfAoawvy 

Ovnrtf Tif Ao^Cfj te, x.en svaiup Ettoti^yvif 

©vyaTipe? Boffiflto— X tX, 

Callim. Hymn, in Delon. v. 291- 
See Pausanias. L 5. p. 392. Quidam dicunt Opin et Hecaer- 
^cn primas ex Hyperbortis sacra in insulam Delon occuhata in 
fascibus mergitum pcrtulisse. Senius in Virg. ^neid. 1. 11. ▼. 
.522. See Pliny. 1. 4. c. 12. 
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out the oracular seat of Apollo. Pausanias pro- 
duces for this the evidence of the antient priestess 
Baeo. She makes mention of -Olen the Hyperbo- 
reaby as the first prophet of Delphi : and further 
says, that thfe first temple of the Deity was founded 
by him in conjunction with Pagasus and Agyieus. 

« 

ilXvy S* og ys^sro "sr^ioTog ^oiSoio 'sr^o^arac. 

By other writers Olen is said to have been fi'om 

Ly^ia. . ^ AXrv rsg waXm^g u/Ays^ ETrotrciv ex Auxiii^ f \- 

6»y, rsg anio^ivB; £y AyiXu. Okfij who came from 
Lyciay was the author of those antient hymns^ which 
are sung at Delos. The word Oleuj was properly an 
Egyptian sacred term ; and expressed Olen, Olenus, 
Ailinus, and Linus ; but is of unknown meaning. 
We read of Olenium Sidus ; Olenia Capella, and 
the like. 



'•' Pausanias. 1. 10. p. 8O9. 

•♦ Herod. 1. 4. c. 35. He is by Pausanias iiimself mentioned 
as a Lycian. At;«»o< h ilXnVf oq na^ Ttr< £fAi«f 7ov« m^xjxiorairovi; 
tvotD^-iy "EX^Dtf-iy. 1. 9. p* 762. 
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• • • 



If then this Olen, styled an Hyperborean, came 
from ^ Lycia and Egypt, it makes me persuaded^ 
of what I have often suspected, that the term Hy* 
perborean is not of that purport, which the Gre- 
cians have assigned to it. There were people of 
this family in the north ; and the name has been 
distorted and adapted solely to people of those 
parts. But there were Hyperboreans from the east, 
as we find in the history of Olen. And when it is 
said of Delos, that the first rites were there insti- 
tuted by this people ; and that they founded the 
temple at Delphi : we must not suppose, that these 
things were performed by natives from the Tanai'si 
and the Kiphean hills ; much less from the CrOnian 
seas, upon whose shores some people would place 
them. People of this name and family not only 
came to Greece, but to Italy : and extended even 
to the Alpes. ^ The Mons Palatinus at Ron;ie was 



♦' Awiti Phtenom. v. 164. ^ 

Nascitur Oleniae siduspluviale Capcllae. Ovid. Fast. 1. 5. v. 113. 

A sacred stone in £lis was called Petra Olenia* Pausan. L 5. 

p. 504. 

•• 12^^J»', mn^ At/xiof. Herod. 1. 4. c. Z5, 
fi^ji^At/xjo?. Pausan. 1. 5. p. 392. 
AX«y 'Yirif^opf o(. Ibid. 1. 10. p. 810. 
9' 'fvifio ftiif oixtiy «rip» TOK APvorf K rm Ir«^i«$. Scholia in Apol* 
ion. Argonaut. 1. 2. v. 677. Here wers some remarkable Cu* 
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supposed (a have been bccupied by Hyperboreans; 
and.the antient Latiaes irere descended from them. 
I^onyaius Halicamassensia tells us, ^' that Latinus 
zoas the son of Hercules by an Hyperborean woman. 
By this is meant, that the people of Latium were 
an Herculean and Hyperborean colony. Those who 
occupied the Mons ^ Palatinus, are supposed to 
have been also Atlaatians^ and ^"^ Arcadians ; by thp 
latter term is denoted people, whom I have distin* 
guished by the name of Arkites. The Hyperboreans, 
who came to Deios, were devoted to this worship. 
Herodotus mentions two of their ^ priestesses, whom 



^"■*" 



thean settlements* TVn^ 3^ fn ««» ^ ihopvn ^^yofum yri, mm i K^r* 
r»M« Strabo. 1. 4. p. 312# 

Eusebius makes the Citeans ofCyprus,andtbe Romans equallj 
of Hyperborean original. Ei^-i Ik mat oi Kw^toi ix rut Ktrriettutg 
K«t Of fy Tu Poffa ofjLofvXoi rv9 avrvt KfrnattfTy xai rafp PaffjMnn^ 
Ckrcm. p. 12. 1.38. 

^ It bad its aame a Palanto Hyperborei £114* Fe»tas apu4 
Auctores Ling. Lat. p. S55, 

*•• They were supposed to have come with Evander. 

Turn rex Evander Romanae conditor arcis« 

Virg. ^ncid. 1. 8. v. 31i. 

Vobis Mercurius pater est, quern Candida Maia 

Cyllenes gelido conceptum vertice fudit : 

At Maiam, auditis si quicquam credimus. Atlas, . 

Idem Atlas genera^, Cflcli qui sidera tollit. 

Viig. ^nc'id. 1. »• v^ 138* 
' L* 4* c. 34. and 35. 
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be calis Opis and Arge. They built the chief tem- 
ple in that island, and planted the olive. They al^ 
constructed a sacred ^i»xii, or chest, on account of 
«>euTo>t8, a speedy delivery. As they were virgins^' 
this circumstance did not relate to themselves, but to 
a mysterious * rite. In the celebrating of the mys- 
teries, they held bandfuls of corn ; and had their 
l^ads shorn after, the manner of the Egyptians. The 
like rites were practised by the Paeonians and people 
of V Thrace. 

It would be unnatural to suppose, that these rites, 
and these colonies came all from the north : as it is 
contrary to the progress of nations, and repugnant 
to the history of first ages. A correspondence was 
kept up, and an intercourse maintained between 
these nations : but they came from Egypt and the 
east. There must have been something mysterious 
in the term * Hyperborean : it must have had a 
latent meaning which related to the science and re- 
ligion of the people so called. Pythagoras, who 
had been in Egypt, and Chaldea, and who after- 
terwards settlcci at Crolon, was by the natives 



* By the name Arge is signified ^«»x»j, a sacred chest, or 

0rk, 

» 

' Herodot. c. 33. 

♦ Herodotus supposes people to have had this name vr»^' ot? o 
Bopia? ««rvet. Writers give different reasons for the name, all 
equally unsatisfaotovy. 



Styled the * Hypetborean Apollo. And though 
some of this name w'ere of the north, yet there were 
others in different parts of the world, who had no 
relation to that ' clhne. Pindar manifestly makes 
them the same as the Atlantians, afid Amazdnians 
of Afric : for he places them near the Islands of the 
Blest, which wette supposed to'fcave been opposite 
to Mauritania. He' speaks of them as ti divine 
race ; and says, that Perseus niade them a vi$it, after 
that he had slain the Gorgon. At the same time 
he celebrates their rites, and way of life, together 
with their hymns and dances, and variety of music: 
all which he describes in a measure exquisitely fine. 

'Moiifa V an awotetfAU 

ret ii ^0^01 Hoc^itvooVj 

Av^xy rs |3oai, xAva^xi J* avXuv ioviovron. 

Ndo-oi ¥j ah ywetf o\iXofAsyo¥ 
Kut^xroti leo» yivioL' 'sroyuu 



' ApirorfAi)(Xi7f», rwUv^ayo^ap vwo ruf K^orainaruv Toy AtroXXA/Mt 
• Piadar. Pyth. Od, 10. v. 57. 
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Fleaa'd with the blameless tenor of their !!▼€% 

The Muse here fix'd her station. 

Hence all around appears 

A lovely scene of virgin choirs. . 

In every grove 

The lyre is heard responsive to the lyre ; 

While the shrill pipe conspires t 

In a pleasing din of harmony. 

The natives revel in delight, 

Their heads bedeck'd with laurel; and their batr 

Braided with gold. . 

Tiiey fed not age> nor anguish : 

But are free from pain ; 

Free too from toil, 

And from every evil, that ensues from wan 

The frowns of Nemesis reach oot here: 

But joy abounds, 

Joy pure, and unimpaired, 

In a continual round. 

The northern Hyperboreans, who were the same a? 
the Cimmerians, were once held in great repute for 
their knowledge. Anacbarsis was of this family ; 
who came into Greece, and was much admired for 
his philosophy. ' There was also an Hyperborean 
of great fame, called ^ Abaris, virho is mentioned 



^ ^ Euseb* Cbron. Vejnuo LaU p* 1^ Strabo* 1«7» p- 
461, ... ' ^ 
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by 'Herodotus. He was the son of Zeoth, styled 
Scuthes : and is represented as very knowing in the 
art of divination, and gifted with supernatural powers. 
Apollo is said to have lent him a golden arrow, 
upon which he was wafted through the air, and 
visited all the regions in the ^ world. He nei- 
ther eat, nor drank ; but went over the earth, ut- 
tering oracles, and presaging to nations, what was 
to come. This seems to be an imaginary character ; 
ftiid probably relates to the various migrations of the 
sons of Chus, and the introduction of their religion 
into different parts of the world. All the Ethiopia 
race were great archers. Their name was some- 
times expressed Cushitss ; and the antient name of 
a bow was Cushet ; which it probably obtained 
from this people, by whom it was invented. There 
is reason to think, that by their skill in this weapon 
they established themselves in many parts, where 
they settled. This may possibly be alluded to in 
the arrow of A bar is j the implement of ^"^ passage; 
by which he made his way through the world. 

They were people of the same fiwnily, who settled 
in Thrace under the name of Scythas ; also of Si- 
thones, Pseonians, Pierians, and Edonians. They 



• L.4. c. S6. Strabo. L 7. p. 46l. 

^ In like manner Musseus of Thrace is said to have had tlie 
art of flying ; which was Bopiir ^9. Pansan. 1. I. p. 53» 

*• m:»y nii;p. m^y ms ' 
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particularly worshipped the first planter of the vine 
tinder the known title of Dionusus, and also of 
Zeus " Sabazibs. They had also rites, which they 
called Cotyttia from the Deity Cotys ; and others 
named Metroa^ and Sabazia, which were cele- 
brated in a most frantic manner by the Edoni upon 
Mount Haemus. The Deity was also called " Sabo^ 
which term, as well as the title Sabazius, was de- 
rived from KDD, Saba, wine. Hence . amid all their 
exclamations the words, £uo» SaCot, £voe Sabse^ 
were to be particularly distinguished. He was 
worshipped in the same manner by the *' Phrygians, 
who carried on the same rites and with the like 
shouting and wild gestures upon Mount Ida. The 
priests also were called Sabi ; and this name seems 
to have prevailed both in '^ Phrygia and in 
'^Thrace4 



■* Tfii fitp Korvoi rm tw tok Mupatq Aif^vX^f fitfAfnratt Strabo- 
L. 10. p. 721. 

Xtfi9» Korvi t9 TOK H^A;yoK* ^sch. ibid. 

Ewo* TaSoh "Yd? Attik *«» Arrm tvi* Tctvr» ya^ ir» XaSa^m, 
«»• Miir^u»^ Ibid. p. 723. 

*^ £«C«^(Of, nrvpvfAov Atoyvtf-tf* x«( Yafeop tnort Koui^ffit avro9, 

Hesych. 

'' K«i HaCaftof ^1 Tft/f ^^vyiuKuv tfi* Strabo. L. 10. p. 721. 
X4 XaCoi, lOyof ^^vyi»i' Tayopreu x«i «vt» t» B«x;^o( XatCoi. Stepb. 

Byz. 

Schol. in Aristdph. Vesp. v. 9« 
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Some of this femily are to be found in Thessaly, 
particularly in Magn^ia and Pthiotis. A. large 
body came into Italy : some of whom occupied the 
fine region of Campania, and went qndeir the name 
of '* Cimmerians. It has been the opinion of learn- 
ed m^n, that they were so called from no3, Cim- 
mer. Darkness. This may possibly have been the 
etymology of their name : though most nations, as 
far as I have been able to get any insight, seem to 
have been denominated from their worship and Gods. 
Tbtis much however is certain, that this people had 
in many places subterranean apartments, where their 
priests and recluses dwelt ; and were suppos^ to be 
consigned, to darkness; all which favours the opi- 
nion above mentioned. Ulysses, in Homer, speaks 
of bis arrival in the country of the Cimmerians, 
whom he describes as in a most uncomfortablje situ- 
ation, and places at the extremities of the ocean. ' 

'^ *H ^' tg iffii^aff l}c»v£ j3a6uppo» uxsxvoio. (sc. vai^ ) 
£y6« it K^fjifASficov avip^ inf^of re, zroMg rt, 
Hi^i x«i yeftXii. xixaAu/A/uiivYj, yJf vor avruf 
HeAio; ^»t9(ay iTTiit^Kitai a,%rhnc(rhy. 



«* Strabo L. 5. p. 374. 
«' Odyss. A. V. 13. . 

V0L|. V. M 
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Now the dark bodi^ds of oceBkx trd Mplore, 
And reach at length a metaiacholy sb^M t 
Where lost in cloudy and ever-durkig shadi^ 
His seat of old the sad Cimmerian made^ 
^e sun may rise, or downward iN^ek the niaia ; 
His course of glory varyirtg ; but in vaitt : 
No pleasing change does morn or eyiftning bfitlg; 
Here Night for e^er broods, Md Sj^readt^ ber 
sable wing. 

I imagine, that many temples of tMy and especkDy 
the celebrated Labyrinths, were eon^ructeid in Unb 
manner. Four of these are mentioned by ** Ptiny,:^ 
x)f which the most fjii;mous was in E^pt, and from 
this the others were cojMed. That in Crete i» 4r- 
scribed by ^^ Eustathkis, as a dieep eaveni, irhiidi 
went far under ground, and .had innumerable wind^ 
inga Virgil speaks <^ it as a fme piece of ardU)- 
tecture, and executed with great skill. 



ao 



Ut quondam Cret^ fertur Labyrintbus in alt^ 
Parietibus textum caecis iter, ancipitemque 
Mille viis habuisse doium, qna sigtia; aequendi 
FaUeret indeprensus, et irremeabiiis error. 



* 

■■fci 



«»• L. 5. \. 9. p. 258. L. 36. c. 13, p. 739. 

'* A»Ct;p(vOo»» o-^q^aioy Kpi}T»Key» vvoyiioyy wo^viXIxroy. Id CMyss. 
A. V. 14. 

*** iEneid. 1. 5. v. 588. ... 
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About Caieta^ were some Tast canrerns near the sum- . 
mil of the promontory. Hete^ says ^ Strabo^ arc 
tc be Men huge apertures in the rock ; so largty at 
to be able to (tford room for noble and txtemiwe 
habitations. Several apartments of this kind were 
about Cuma, and FartheDOpe, and near the lake 
Acherusia in Campania. The same author speaks 
of this part of Italy, and says, that it was inclosed 
with vast woodsy hdd of old in great veneration ; 
because in those they sacrificed to the manes. Ac- 
cording to Ephorus, the Cimmerians dwelt here, and 
resided io'sobterranean apartments^ called ^* Ai^gilla^ 
which had a commanication with one another. 
Tbose^ who applied to the oracle of the cavern, were 
led by these dark passages to the place of eonsulta*^ 
tion. Within the precincts were to be found all the 
reqnfertes for an oracle : dark groves, foul streams, 
and fcgtid exhalations ; and above all a vast and 
dreary cave. It was properly a temple, and formed 
by the Cimmerians, and Herculeans, who settled in 
these *' parts. Here was said to have been the ha- 

** Strabo. I. 5. p. 357. p. 374. Pliny. 1.3. c. 5. p. 153. 

** We may perceive, that the rke« in all these places had a 
efcrence to the same object of ^f^enefaticm, the Argo. 
, ** Lycophron enumerates most of those atvtient places t^on 
the coast of Italy. 

A^yVi Ti xAityov o^/xov, Akrirrtv f^tyetPt 

MS 
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bitation of ^ the Erythrean Sibyl, vfho came frotn 
Babylonia. Places of this nature were generally 
situated near the sea, that they might more easily be 
consulted by mariners, whom chance brought upon 
the coast On this account Virgil makes bis hero 
apply to the priestess of Cuma for advice. 

^^ At pius iEneas arqes, quibus alius Apollo 
Praersidet, hotrendcque procul secreta Sibylte 
'^^ Antrum immane petit. 

There was a temple nedr it, built as was said by Ds* 
dalus ; with a descriptioYi in carved work upon the 
entablature, representing the Labyrinth in Crete^ 
and the story of Pasiphae. 

** Hie labor ille domus, et inextricabilis error. 
Magnum regina^ sed enim miseratus amorem 
. Daedalus, ipse dolos tecti, ambagesque resolvit; 
Caeca regens filo vestigia. 

This description relates to the temple above ground ; 
but the oracle was in a cavern beneath, which bad 



Trvypof ItC:;^^??^ ifnp o»xuT»?p»oi'. V. 1273. 

*♦ Justin. Mart. Cohort, p. 35. 
♦* *« JEneid. 1.6. ▼.p. 

*• Ibid. V. 37. 
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been formed by the Cimmerians into nnmberless 
* apartments. 

• *^Excisum Euboicse latus ingens rupis in antram, 
Quo lati ducunt aditus centum, ostia centum, 
Unde niunt totidem voces, responsa Sibyilas. 

•Ttie poet has used some embellishments; but the 
histdry was founded in truth. A place of this na- 
ture upon the same coast, and at no great distance 
from Tarracine, remained in the time of the empe- 
ror Tiberius. It was for its elegance, styled Spe- 
lunca Villa : and w^s situated in such a manner as 
•to have a fine view of the sea. Tiberius had upon 
a time retired to this place, and was taking a re- 
past ; when part of the rock fell in, and killed some 
of his attendants. But the emperor esca|ied 
through the vigilance of his favourite Sejanus : who 
ran under the part, .which was tumbling ; and at the 
hazard of his life supported it, till he saw his friend 
** secure. The *' Syringes near Thebes in .Upper 
Egypt were a work of great antiquity, and consisted 



! ) ■ . I 



»y -Encid. 1. 6. V, 45. 

*• Vcscebatur in Villd, cui nomen Speluncae, mare Amuclanum 
inter, Fundanosque montes, natiyo in spccu. I^us os, lapsis re- 
pente saxis, obrmt auosd^m ministros, &c. Taciti Annalium. 
1. 4. p. 5Q9. 

*• Marceilinus* 1. 22. p. 263. There are many such to be 
still seen in Upper Egypt. * <.../■ 
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of sumy passages^ which bi^oched out, nxA leil io 
variety of apartments. Some of them atiU reimiD} 
and travellers, who have visited them, say, that they 
are painted throu^ut witfh the tnast eurams biero- 
^yphics, stained in the stone : and though ihey have 
been executed so many ages, yet the oolcBusare still 
as strong and vivid, as if they had been but just 
tinctured. Josephus mestioos vast subterraDet in 
£Qme of the hiJIs in the part of Canaan caiird Ga- 
lake, and in Trachonitis ; and says, that they exr 
tended far underground, and consisisd of wcmdcrfial 
apartments. Tbey were formed in du£ proportiQiii 
and not arched at tiie top, but irmilled with flat 
atones ; and the sides were lined in the same man- 
ner : and by his account tbey could contain a great 
number of people. Suth were the caivcms al Cf^- 
dara, Pteleoo, and the ^"^ Spelunca Arbelorum. 
They at last became the receptacles of outlavrs and 
banditti, who in lai^e bodies used to. shelter them- 
selves within ; on which atccount they were deao- 
lifibed. INfention has been made of larcre caverns 

o 

and iabyrintlis near '' Nauplia, and Hjesrmiooe in 
Greece, said to have been the v^^ork of Cyclopians. 
They were probably in part natural, both here, and 
in the places taken notice of above : but they were 



^ See Joscphus. Antiq. 1. 14. c. 15. and 1. 15. c. 10. 
AaCt;^iv9ti* KvnAwff-fift ^' oM/bu»^«0>»v. Stcabo. L S. p. 567. 
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enlarged by aft ; and undoubtedly designed for a re- 
ligious purpose. They 9II related to the history of 
that pen&iQQ, who v^as principally comn^eiQorated ua- 
der the title of Cronuf. He is said to haye bud 
th^ee *• sons ; and in a time of danger he for rwd a 
IwtgP cavern iq the ocean : and in this he shut bjm- 
s^lf lip together with these sons, and thus escaped 
the dagger. The temple at Kdra upon the Mseotis, 
whith^ the Titans retired, was a " cavern of the 
lanoe nature as those above. It was probably m that 
grove, where s^ood the temple of Apollo : under 
which Pberenicus mentions, that the Hyperborefins^ 
nesidisd : those Hyperboreans, who, he says, were of 
Titanic original. 

TtTOcviov (3Xai-ovT«f Wo f^ofjLoy aiOf »i£VTa 



'• Hyiff^Bficav — Kpo#w Tpt»f vm^f, Sanchon* apud Euscb. P. E. 
1. 1. c. 10. p. 37. 

Tovi f«wT« wtti^ati, Porph. de Nymphar. Antro. p. lOp. 

^aavrtff xai Aij/aijti)^ iv avr^u rpif c» rn» Ko^qy. Ibid. 

SvfdCeAoy Koff/AM ret omilktuot. Ibid. 

^' £ir» re ovqAaioj' tdv Kitpiji' x«Xtf/:Aiv)]y irf«rii/0'»Te (Kpft^^'o^ ). 
TtfTO y«^ fAiyiroy ti a/xa x«i o;^t/^arr«Toy ti ^6>f «», u^ xai Ttf( TirafOf 
f ( «VTf fuTft Till' qrrav ti}* ^«ro rvy @i*>v erf i^"! yi »t^f ym ffvynarafvYUt 
fAvSivitf-Oou. Dion* Cassius. Hist* 1.61. p. 3 1 3. 

»♦ Scholia in Pind. Olymp. Od. S. v. 2S. 
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He sang also of the Hyperboreanty who live at the 
cjctremities of the world, under, thk temple of Apoik^ 
far removed from the din of war. They are cik^ 
brated at being of the antient blood of tHi Titaffii 
and were a colony placed in this wintry^* clinMe 
by the Arimaspian monarch, the son of Boreas. 
One tribe of them is taken notice of by Pliriy linder 
the name of '^ Aritttpheans. They sisem to have 
been recluses, who retired to woods and wHds^ that 
they iftight more strictly devote themselves ' to reli- 
gion. They wore their hair very short, both ftieo 
and women ; and are represented as very harmless ; 
so that they lived unmolested in the midst of many 
barbarous nations. They were addicted to great ab- 
stinence, feeding upon the fruits of the forest. In 
many of these circumstances they resembled the 
people, from whence they came. The same monas- 
tic way of life prevailed in *^ India among the Sar- 
manes and AUobii. 

Those who settled in Sicily seem to have been a 
very powerful and knowing people : but those of 



^' So I render ^jjo/ao? ai9f»)«K, cursus grlidus (scil. BorcsB),frora 
«*0po?, I'rigns. 

3^ Ibiqiie Arimphcros quosdam accepimns, baud dissimilcra Hy- 
pcrboreis gentcm. Sedos illis ncmora, alimcnta baccae : capillns 
juxta foeminis virisque in probro existimatiir, ritus clcmcntes, ita- 
^jue sacros haberi narrant, invioJatosque esse ctiam fens accola* 
rum populis. Pliny. HisU Nat. 1. 6. p. 3 10. 

" Clemens Alex. Strom- 1. !• p. 3519. 

I 
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Hetrurie were still far superior. At the time when 
tiiey floHfiished, Europe was in a great measure bar* 
barous : and their g6vemment was in a state of 
rain, tefore learning bad dawned in Gr^ec^ : and 
long before the Romans bad divested themselves of 
tbeir natural ferity. Ilence we can never have an 
history of this people, . which will be found adequate 
to their merits. There is however a noble field, 
Ibouglic not very obvious, to be traversed; which 
would afford aonple room for a diligent inquirer to 
expatiate ; and from whence he might collect *evi« 
dence of great moment. In respect to Sicily, their 
coins atone are sufficient to shew how early they wetti 
acquainted' with the tfrts; and from the same we 
n^y fairly judge of their great elegance and taste« 
' The two most distant coloniea of this family west* 
ward virere upon the Atlantic Ocean: the one in 
Europe to the north ; the other opposite at the ex- 
treme part of Africa. The country of the latter wa« 
IViaurilania ; whose inhabitants were the ^* Atlantic 
Ethiopians. They looked upon themselves, as of the 
same family as the ^' Gods : and they were certainly 

»■■ ' ■■ ■ ■ 11 ■ ^ ■.■■ I ti |II H ■ I I ■■ ■■ K— i^— ^^M^ 

3» Diod. Sic. 1.3. p. 187. 188. 

Prima ejus (Maris Atlaatici) ^thiopet tenent. P. Mela. 1.3« 
c. 10. 

fa^Kv, Ibid. p. 189. 

. Jlfof hffiit Tii( Maf^tfo-MKc oi,i K^tik Xiy^iv»<« Pluces Called Cotis. 
Strabo. J. 17. p. 1181. 
See Vol. IV. 
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descended from ^^on^e <>f ib^ £rst det^4 sifHriiiU. 
Tboge who occtiipied the; pravippeji of jLj^iii 9ii4 
fetica, oa the other ^ide, w^o* und^r the ^qfig^ *^ <ir 
tft«» and |n*^>ey vedtbe^^ilftntii^ hifttOWf, S13 thwf whf 

they were of Erythfa^ftfi wd Ethiopia wq?: i^pd t^y 
gave nawe to the i$lwd ♦' Erythr^ , wh^h fch^y fw:^ 
cupied fm' the saJoe of tri^do, H^re fitood tb^ ^ity 
Ghad^ra, mid to he of high !ailtiqiiity» ^nd^Wpp^M^ 
10 Iwtve beem built by Arc^ewa of 'jTyj^ei '** K^/^vyft^g 

lyXf^ fK Tiflw? ^flfvixv *f^f^Atftf if^fh)* ^* Af X^^fPf Vw 

*^T»t0(. ' In the tempJe w4S|(|i€ftj;b«r ^Mi^i wr pil^ 
teir, nor $tone, by w^y p^fi<d<>rfttiofl> ii»^h|<ej> phf^ 

■ 

that fi^ was built in ¥ery early tinier. The island wiv} 
originally called Cotinu$ai VfJmh nmx^ wa3 a^er 
eban§ad to Gadeif^ ^ •• ; / 

♦* Scymnus Chius gives the following history of the island Ery* 
thiar/or "Erythrcia ;: 'and of •Oadara, «r -Grades. 

Atyao'iv ctvrviv, yuojAtrffi a7o'ix»«(. 
Tv^tuf ma^ictKifp ifiwofuv ftveixta 

TMhipai.' 'Geog. Vet.Gr. vdl. 2. p. 9. v. 155. 
♦* Etj^molog. Mag. 

** So it shduld be rea^ ; not T«tb». Gador is the same as *t7:i, 
and signifies an inclosed and fortifred place. 
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Tiiotigb JH nay 1mi?6 tma some tkqey befiuv tiiejr 
k^paed i»to the more gross idolatry, jfet they swtn tp 
bave been . very early addicted to the riiM of the 
Arf: LycapliroB tDcntioiis people coonmg to ^lis 
CMst) vf^Miin he styles, ^ A^mv; vaK«fta»f yityvpe^j the offf^ 
^prmg ofmmknt Arne : .but lie soppoae^i that ^ibcf 
were Boeotians, and came from the vicinity of Tbeba 
in Greece. They were indeed Thebaeans and Bceoti: 
buit 4»tine from e idi&mvit f)art of iiie workL Who 
was meatit by Aroe, may fee known from the accotiTit 
givep by the Scholiast : A^vn Uoruikfvo^ r^oipog. Arne 
was tlie same as Arene, and we find, that stie wa9 es- 
teemed thefostermother of Poseidon. She was at 

times styled Mo^ot, ©i^v, Mxix Atovuo'ou, Hotruifoy^^ T^* 

^0?, also TtStjyti, ToTTOf, and Mnrtif Bim. Arcles, Ar- 
clus, andv^rcalus, by which the Deity of the place 
was called^ are all compounded of the same terms, 
ArCa-El, sive Area Dei. From hence the Grecians 
and Romans denominated a personage, whom they 
styled Heracles, and Hercules. But the original 



^ Dionys. Flipnyy. v. 455. 

Apirv)( vot>M\eL^ ytvux, V. 642. 
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was ^Ardus, mod Aradii% and still more truly, 
without the terminatioDy Arca-EL It was not a 
namey but a title : and was given by the Sidoniaos^ 
and other people in the east, to the principal person 
presenred m the Deluge : and it signified the great 
Arcalean, or Ariute. Arcalus is the person, who 
was supposed to have been preserved in the body of 
a Cetus ; and to have traversed the ocean in a 
golden Scyphusy which was given to him by ^ Apdlo 



' ^ This is the sime person, who is joined witk Cothw by Pla- 
tarcb. IU6k mm a^iXkb •» Ar^ wmtU^. See also Stiaboi. L 10. 
p. 495. 

<lon». 1. 2. p. 100» 
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KNOWLEDGE AND INGENUITY. 



Jr ROM what has preceded, we may perceive, tha^ 
there once existed a great resemblance between these 
numerous colonies of the same family : and that it 
lasted for ages. I have mentioned, that they were 
famous at the wooif ; and carried the art of weaving 
to a great degree of excellence; This art was first 
practised at ' Arach in Babylonia/ ilnd from thence 
carried to * other neighbouring cities ; and in pro- 
cess of time to the most remote parts of the world: 
The people of Egypt were famous for this mahiifac^ 
ture. It is said of king Solomon, thiat he had his 
fine flax from ihis^ country. The pi^ophet Ezekiel 
also mentions * fine linen with embroidered work 
from Egypt : and the same is alluded to in ^ Isaiah. 



■«r" 



» See the end of VoL III. 

* Strabo. 1. l6. p, 1074. 
» 1 Kings, c. 10. V.28. 

♦ C. 27. V. 7. 

C.19. V.9. Pliny. 1. 19.^ p. Ij56. .^. 
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The linen of Colchis was called ^ Sardonic, just as 
the purple of Tyre was styled Sarra, and Sarrana : 
which terms alike betoken something noble and 
royal. It was also called Sindon, from the Sindi, 
and Sindones of the same country. The flax of 
' Campania, which had been introduced by the an- 
tiem Ifercoleans and Cimoferiaii^ was ki e(^tX tt- 
pute : and the like is to be observed in Baetica, and 
other parts of Spain : where this commodity was 
particuUurly worn. The Indi were relied ki tht 
nroie imtnaer, and were no^ for Hm rMnH&tctuise^ 
HiBoe the poet IMonysius meDtions * >uu9yf^?imi99q 
Afmxyruf^ tht pt»pit of Archot with tktit Iku^i 
roku. Nor was it only the ori^nal texture, irtiicb 
iraa found out by people of this foimlj ;. the dyeing 
mod also inprinting these eomniodilies with a i^e^ 
ef cokruift and ' figMrea^ nrasc ako be atnributod to 
ifaft aaoit. Tfaftt wottderfol art cf tnaiMi^ng sfll^ 
Md lUttwiae of workii^ ap cotton, was undottbtedjr 
found out by tlie *'' Indo^Cuthiiea ; and frofn them 
it WM carried to the Seres. To them ako is mttri^ 



t Pliny* v«l. ^ U 19. p« 1$3« 

* n«{««r>^% v« 10$i& (iMiormni) «lu fiao ^Matiwitur, ant Uubis. 
^i^IjUMU $\ivir litniciU P« M«la% K :&« c. ?« We hmiv peroetvey 
lliiLt b\ WiMft iKe auiber hmwhi alk% 
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bated the most rational and amusing game, called 
chess: and .the nadnes of the several pieces prove, 
that we received it from them. We are moreover 
indebted to them for the use of those cyphers^ or 
figures^ commonly termed Arabian : an iovenuoo cf 
fgreat consequence, I^ wliich the art of fKaoaei^ataoei 
hM iMien. wonderfully expedited, and improimL 
They are said to have. written letters " u irtwimn: 
but whether by this was meant really linen ; or whe- 
ther w6 are. to tnderstand a kind of paper manu« 
factured ^ihstn it, is onc^tain. Probably it 'was a 
composition from macerated silk : for paper of this 
MndwM ^f old in Hie among" them ; aiid the act 
mis mdoffixA by other nationa It is howdver c€r>> 
tainy that people sometitnes did write upen silk kh 
Bdf« SyaAnachuft takes hotice '^ Seticis ▼gbmuMibaa^ 
AohinneniO more, infundi literas, of kiter-s being 
^iidntd upon ^Ik^ after the tnanntr of the P^i^ 
skm$^ \ Bat this, I imagine, wasv only doQ6 by ite 
AcfaiEaiienidad^ the pini^es of the country. 

Those whacultivated the grape bifought it In many 
p^rts to the highest degree of perfection. TbeMa^ 
reotic wUie is wdl known, which was produced in 
Scythia iEgyptiaca; and is represented as very 
powerful. 



> ■ <" 



" Strabo* ibid. 
" L. 4. Epwtr 34^. 
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*' Hsec iila est, Pbarios quae fregit noxia reges, 
Dum servata cavis potant Mareoticii gemmis* 

All the Ionian coast about Gaza in Palestine was 
famous for this commodity : as was the region near 
Sarepta, at the foot of Libanus. The wines of these 
parts are spoken of by Sidonius Apollinarisi and 
ranked with the best of Italian and Grecian growths 

** Vina mibi non sunt Gazetica, Cbia, Falerna, ' 
Queeque Sareptano palmite missa biba^ . 

Above all, the wine of Cbalybon in Syria is mention^ 
ed as of the highest repute. We learn from Strabo, 
that at one time it was entirely set apart for the use 
of the kings of ^' Persia. It is taken notice of by 
the prophet Ezekiel, when he is speaking of thb 
wealth of Tyre. *** Damascus was thy merchant in 
the multitude of the wares of thy making ; in the 
multitude of all riches, in the wine of Chelbobt, 
and white wool. Cyprus, Crete, Cos, Cfaios^ and 
Lesbos, called iEthiope, were famous on the same 
account There w*as also fine wine very early in 



" Gratii Cuneget. v. 312. 
■♦ Carm. 17. v. 13, 
« L. 15. p. 1068. 
•• C. 27. V. !•. 
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Sicily about Tauromeniuniy in the countrjr . of the 
Lcstrygons and Cyclopians. 

In Thrace were the JVEaronian wioesi which grew 
upon Mouat Ismarus, and are celebmted by *' Ho« 
mer, and by ^ Pliny. But no place was in more re* 
pute than Campania, where were the Foraiian and 
fUcrnian grapes. Some of very nobte growth were 
to be found in Iberia and Mauritania. In the latter 
writers mention vines so aiehple, that they equalled 
the trees of the forest ^ Strabo says, that their 
trunks could hardly be &«homed by tlroHnen : and 
that the clusters were a foot and a half in length. 
Tliere was wine among the Itidic Ethiopians, parti- 
cularly in the country of the ^ Oxydracini who were 
suppcwed to be the descendeintB of BacdMis. They 
had also a strong drink made of ** rice ; which was 
particularly used at thdr sacrifices. In like manner 



>m^ 



*^ Homer. Odyss. I. v. 357. 

"» Ibid. V. 196. 

'» L. 14. c. 16. p. 714. 

W7ixyetiO¥ wuq airo^t^O'et, 1. l7« p* 11S2* 
*' Strabo, 1.15. p. 1008. 
** Ibid. p. 1035. 

VOL. V. X 
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the people of Lusitania and Baetica made a feruieDt* 
ed liquor called Zuth ; the knpwledge of which was 
borrowed fcom *^ Egypt. Hence they were suppo- 
sed to have been instructed by OsirisL Uesychius 
calls it ^wine, and says, that it was made of barley. 
It is also mentioned by Strabo. ^^ X^cavTat ^i x»i 

Tliey have barley wine instead ofJhe.juke of the 
grape^ which is scarce : and in. the room of oil theg' 
me (Jbouturus) butter • ' ■ r 

The knowledge of this people was very great^ and 
in all parts deservedly celebrated. Ueoce Anti* 
phanes, speaking of them collectively^ tells u% ^ £o- 
^01 i%r oiny oi XxuS«i vipot^oc. By this is meant, that 
all of: tbeCuthhe family rere renowned for their 
wisdom. The natives of Colchis and Pontus.were 
much skilled in simples. Their country abounded 
with medicinal herbs> of which they made use both 
to good and to bad: purposes. In the fable of 
Medea wje may read the character of the people : 
lor that princess is represented as very knoiying Jn 
all the productions of nature, and as gifted with 
supernatural powers. The region of Iberia m the 



1.2.c.77i 

>5 Slrabo, 1. 3. p. 2S3. 

^^ Apud Athenaeum. I. 6. p. 325. 
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vicioity of Cblchis was also tioted for its salutary 
and noxious plants; of which the poet Horace takes 
notice. 

*^ Herbasque :quas et Colchis^ atque Iberia 
Mittit venenorum ftrax. 

I have mentionedi that the natives were of the Cu- 
thite facie ; and as they were devoted to magic, and 
had their nightly orgies in honour of the Moon, 
these circumstances are often alluded to by the 
poets, Hence Propertius takes notice of Cutean 
charms. ? 

^ Tunc ^o crediderim vobis et sidera, et amnes, ' 
Posse Cutse'inis ducere carminibus. 

In another place he alludes to the efficacy of their 
herbs. 

^ Non hie herba valet, non hie noctuma Cutaei's. 

Virgil also speaks to the same purpose; 



^' £pod. Od* 5. V. 21. Dionysius says of the Colcluans, 
■ i iyiTi »V9 ^nXufoffiMK^mvifttnmvt. T. 10S9« 

^* Propertius. 1. 1. Eleg. 1. V.SI9* 
»» Ibid. 1. 2. Eleg. 1. v. 7S. 



^"^ Has herbas, atque hmc Ponto mdii locui veneoa^ 
Ipie dedii Mc&m : naacfaiitur plari|M» PmccW " 

Strabo says, that the Soanes were skilled in poisons, 
and that their arrows were tinged wilb a deadly 
"juice. The natives of Tfa^ba^^ odled TiMreni, 
were supposed to kill by their very '* effluvia j and 
at a very gveait distaoee : atkl ii tv^ laid of tiit lijr-« 
{lerborems^ that ibey cottld change themfteim kkW 
bintai' • ' ' :'.;••' ■ . . .1 

.^ Esse vtro9 farmav est in Hyperborei PallJKnei i 

Quels soleant levibus velari corpora pluittM.- • 

T)se like facolty Wa^ attributed to tiie ThesBaliafis. 
The notion arose from a ^superiority in the people ; 
who were supposed to be endowed with extraordi- 
nary ptovipr*. -• 

Mount '* Caucasus, Mount " Pangaeus in Thrace^ 

— , '* J ' l t t^ ■ii u'll l i n i >|i fM ii i itfc M ^n iiiii* it i jii n iiiii <l< l «i fc 

5« Eciog. 8. V. 05- .- ;.. ;•• / 

3' L. 11. p. 763. 

<>*Aa^%o? » vTxi^ho^q jxovoy, a^A« xd(( tiXiiok oX«d^»»{ «»«». Plutarch. 

Sympos. 1. 5. c. 7. p. 680. These were the people, who were 
esteemed not capable of being arowned. 

35 Ovid. Mj^fa<yfpk- 1. lB,v^S56. 

3* Auctor de fluminibus. Phasi*. 

^' Ibid. Hebrus. 

. . . > I ■ k . . ■ 



aad the '* Circean promontory In Italy : were -feiwus 
for uncommon plaata. ' The like 1$ «^d of Mount 
Pelion in Tbessaly : of n^bich there ts extant a Fary 
curious '^ description. The herbs were supposed to 
have been first planted here by Chiron th^ OiXaur. 
Circe and Calypso are like Medea represented^ as 
very experienced in pharmacy, and simples. Under 
these eharactera we have the history of Cutl>ite 
prksteiteesy.wbo presided in particular temple$ fiear 
the sea coast ; and whose charms and incantations 
iFere thought to hav^ a wonderful iofluaoce. : , Thp 
nymphs^ who attended them, were a lower or^ i« 
those sacred colleges : and they wi^e inatrqctad by 
their superiors in their arts, and myst^es. Ovid 
gives a beautiful description of Calypao^ and hj^r 
Attendants, who are engaged in tbeae occupations. 

^* Nereides, Nymphaeque simul, quae vellera motis 
Nulla tmbunt dtgitis, nee fila sequentia ili^unt, 
Gramina dispoount, sparsosque ftme ordine fiores 
Secernunt calathis, variasque coloribus herbas. 
Ipsa, quod has fiadunt, opus cxigit: ipsa quid u»9t 
Quoque sit in fcdio ; quse sit eoncordia misti&p 
Kovity et advertens pensas examinaJ; herbas» 



^ Ope; Kt^xAioy voXv^a^jAaMf* Scholia in ApoUon. Ai^onaut. 
1.3. V.311. Theophrastus de Plantis. 1.8. c. 15.' 

^* Apud Dicaearchum. Geog. Gr, Minor, vpj. 2* qp. 27. 
^* Mctamorph. I. 14. v. 264. 
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From the knowledge of this people in herbs, we 
may justly infer a great excellence in Phyac. Egypt, 
the nurse of arts, was much celebrated for botany. 

^ Aiyvirrin, nf voXXot fifu J^iiitafot ofsfot 

To the Titanians was attributed the invention of 
chemistry. Hence it is said by Syncellus^ ^ Xiipi« 
V%y%vxwt lu^njtAft. The Paeonians of Thrace were so 
knowing in pharmacy, that the art was distinguished 
by an epithet taken from their name. They lived 
upon the Hebrus : and all the people of that regioQ 
were at one time great in ^* science. The Greciaas 
id ways acknowledged, that they were deeply indebt- 
ed to them ; and the Muses were said to . have come 
from those parts. Here was the spot — 

In quo tonanti uincta Mnemosyne Jovi, 
Foecunda no vies artium peperit chorum. 

The Pieriietns were as famed for poetry and music, 
as the Peeonians were for physic. Thamyras, £u- 
molpus, Linus, Thymaetes, and Museus, were sup- 
posed to have been of this ** country. Orpheus 



^'-0^ 



3* Homer. Odyss. A. v. 229. 

♦^ P. 14. 

♦' See Vol. 11. p, 416. of this work. 

** Diodorus, 1.3. p. 201. 
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abo h ascribed to Thrace ; who 13 said to have 
9poibhed the savage rage ; and to have animated the 
very rocks with his harmony. 



£?ft>J> S'»;^owo'4V s-TruTf 4^01, 'aff oy' itti tj-po 
Os^y^lAomq ^offMyyi xecrfiyayi Hic^ttiOiv. 

Of him they tjell, that with his tuneful lyre, 
He ^oft'aed rocks upon the rugged hills, 
Ajod made the torrent stay. E'en now the trees 
Stand in d^e order near the Thracian shore, 
Proof of his wondrous skill ; by mnsie's pow'r 
I3rought fro;^ Pleria down to Zona's plain. 

These descriptions, though carried to an excess ac- 
cording to the licentiousness of the poets, yet plainly 
shew, what excellent musicians the Pierians were for 
the times in which they lived, and how much esteem- 
ed by other nations. And in latter times we find 
people in these parts, whp displayed no small shew 
of genius ; and were much addicted to letters. 
Tacitus, speaking of Cptys, a kuig pf this country, 
describes him as of a gentle an4 elegant turn of 



■ 'I I , 



*« Apollon. Rhod. 1. 1. v. 25. 
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miod : ^ Ingeniammite et anu&naixL But thk does 
not quite come up to his character ; for he was a 

« 

prince devoted to science, who took a great delight 
in poetry, and was esteemed a good composer. 
Tliere is an affecting epistle, written by Ovid in his 
banishment, wherein he addresses Cotys on this 
head, and conjures him to shew some pity, as he was 
a partner in the same studies. 

^^ Ad vatem vates orantia brachia tendo. 

The Hyperboreans seem to have been equally cele- 
brated. They. worshipped the Sun and bad' pecu- 
liar mysteries, which were attended with hymns. 
I have mentioned their coming with flutes, and harps, 
and other instruments to Delos, and chanting before 
the altar, which was esteemed the most antient in the 
world. I have also taken notice of the music of the 
Egyptians and Canaanites, which was very affecting. 
An Amazonian tribe, the Marianduni, were noted for 
the most melancholy ^ airs. The Iberians of Bsetica 
seem in like manner to have delighted in a kind of 
dirges, and funereal music* Hence they are said by 



♦♦ Annal. 2. c. 6l. 

♦5 De Ponto. 1. 2. Elcg. 9. v. 65. 

♦* Ka» lAa>^ietyhjvuv ii^o¥ tffi^ov, Dionys. v. 788. 

T»xot h Kay oi Kufi^, a^ uy x«t Kotpixft ^^Yivu^vt «t>Aij^aT«. Scliolia 
ibid. 
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Philostratus to IrnvG been the only people in the world 
who celebraiedUbe triumphs of deaths ^^ T«v G^nraroy 
fA^yoi a¥^mwwit wtMift^errm. The music in these places 
was well adapted to the melancholy rites of the 
natives : but it was not in all parts the same. The 
antients speak of the Dorian and ^ Phrygian 
measures as more animated and manly. Those of 
Lesbos and jEolia were particularly sweet, and 
pleasing, nor was it only harmony, which they es- 
teemed a requisite in their hymns; they were made 
the repositories of all knowledge, and contained an 
history of their ancestors^ and of their Deities : and 
the annals of past ages. Such were the hymns at 
Delphi, and at Delos: and in most regions of 
Hellas. This is alluded to by Homer in the history 
' of the Sirens, whose voices and music are represented 
as wonderfully taking ; so that nothing could wilh- 
' stand their harmony. But this was not their chief 
excellence : their knowledge was still more captivat- 
ing ; and of this they made a display to Ulysses^ that 
they might allure him to their shores. 



♦^ Philostratus in Vit4 Apollon. p. 211. 
♦' See Aristotle desRepub. 1. 8. c. 7. p. 6i3. They were how- 
ever in some degree plaintive. Sec Scholia in Dion^'S. n*ftn^, 

V. 788. 

♦» Odyss M# V. 184. 
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lifuiv ya^ roi va,)^ ic in Tp •it t»f fMi 
A^ftoft Tf d^K ri d'twv MTUTi |t4«ytir«K 

Pride of all Greece, renown'd Ulysses, stay, 
' And for a moment listen to our song. 

• Tor ne'er did mortal yet this lovely isle 
Pass unregarded ; but bis course withheld 
To hear our soothing lays : he then retired, 

* His soul all raptures, and bis mind improv'd. 
We know the sad affecting tale of Troy, 
The godlike heroes, and the ten years toil ; 
Oh, stay, and listen to us : we'll unfold 

All, that time treasures, and the world contains. 
So sang th* alluring Sirens, pouring forth 
A most melodious strain. 

Thus have I attempted to shew, how superior in 
science this great family appeared, wherever they 
settled. And though they degenerated by degrees; 
and were oftentimes overpowered by a barbarous 
enemy, which reduced them to a state of obscurity ; 
yet some traces of their original superiority were in 
most places to be found. Thus the Turdetani, one 
of those Iberian nations upon the great westerd 
•ccan, are to the last represented as a nK)st intel- 
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ligent people. Tkey are well acquainted, says 
^''Strabo, mth grammar, and have many xcritten 
records of high anti^uity^ They have also large 
collections of poetry : and even their laws are de-^ 
scribed in verse, which, they say, are of six thou* 
sand years standing. Though their laws and annals 
may have fallen far short of that date, yet they were 
undoubtedly very curious ; and we must necessarily 
lament the want of curiosity in the Romans, who 
have not transmitted to us the least sample of these 
valuable remains, In Tatianus ^' Assyrius^ and 
more especially in Clemens of *^ Alexandria, we have 
^n account of those persons, who were supposed to 
have blessed the world with some invention ; and 
]upon examination almost all of thfsm will be found 
to have been of Cuthite original. 



»' C. l.p.243. 

^^ StromaU 1. 1. p. S6^» See al$o Pliny and Hyginus, 
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would be unpardonable, if I were to pass over 
lence the mighty works, which this people car- 
'on, and the edifices, which they erected in the 
max part% where they settled* All those mounds 
causeways^ the high roads^ and stately strnc- 
ly which have, been attributed to Semiramis of 
fllODia, were the works of the antient Semartm 
litt country. They formed vast lakes, and ear« 
0& canals at % great expence : and opened roads 
* 4iH8> and through forests^ which were before 
MMU)leL Strabo says, that Babylonia was /mil 
mrk$ o/* this * nature ; and besides uIuU tMs 



i*^ 



He attributes the whole to Semiramis. K«» t»j? i:«fA»^«/wlb?, 

» «tX 1. l6. p. 1071. 

t^ltfAifOfuhq. Ibid. 1. 11. p. 802. 

I^XQa near Comana in Pontns. Xvjua TtfAi^etiAt^o^, Ibid. 1.12. 

ill. See also 1. 2. p. 134. 
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I 

done in these partSy there were monuments (jf Ba* 
bylonian industry all over Asia. He mentianSf 
Mfoiy high altars of raised earth, and strong w^lls, 
and battlements of various cities, together with * 
subterraneous passhges of communication. Also 
aqueducts for the conveyance of water under 
ground : and passages of great length upwards by 
stairs. To these were added beds, fomUmifor the 
passage of rivers, and for lakes : together with 
bridges, and highways. Those, who were driven 
to Egypt, Md took dp their residence in^ Ibat ootitl'ft 
try, carried on the like works ;'Bcia&yiifwliiGk.9e»; 
main to this day, and are the wonder i«f all^onHMh 
view thei|i« Besides clearing the river, and |pniim|(i . 
a most valuable territory^ they, enriched the raf^j^r"^ 
region with numberless conveniences. Tbe^canal»^r 
which they carried on from the upper point oi^ieltM 
to the Red Sea, was an immense operation. TfaefT' 
undertook it : and^ however people may ^pute tfar; 
point, it was finished. This b evident frdn the 
abutments of the floodgates, which are stiU euatiogi 
between the ^hili^, through which it pi^ssed f6r> 
they took advantage in conducting it, of an hollow 
in the Arabian ' mountain ; and led it through this 



* Something of this nature was observed by Pocock. See 
Egypt, vol. 1. page 132. The canal was again opened by Pto-. 
lemy, called by Diodorus nreXifAaio? o ^iwripo?. 1, 1, p. 30, 

^ Theaamc as Phi-Hirotb of the Scriptures. Exodus^ c. 14. 
V. 2. 
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natural cbanneL Don John de Castro ^ says, that 
though the antient passage is in great measure filled 
with sand, yet traces of it are still to be seen in the 
way to Suez. The stones, of which they made use 
for the construction of their obelisks, and pyramids/ 
were hewn out of the mountain of Arabia : and soma 
were brou^t from the quarries in the Thebai's.^ 
Most of these are so large and ponderous, that it 
-has been the wonder of the best artists, how they, 
could be x:arried to that degree of elevation, at 
which they are seen at this day. The obelisks con* 
sist of one stone, and are of a great length. Two 
of them have been brought from Alexandria to 
Rome : and treatises have be6n written to- show the 
manner of their ^conveyance : and others to describe 
the mean% by which they were afterwards raised.. 
What must have been the original labour, wbent 
they were hewn from the rock; and when they were 
ikst erected ! The principal pyramid seems at first 
to have been five hundred feet in perpendicular, 
haight, though by the accumulation of sand, it may^ 
fall something short of that extent at this ^ day. 
The vertex was crowned with thirteen great stones, 



♦ Travels, c. 7. See Astley^s Collection, vol. 1. p. 126. 
' Marcellinus. 1. 17. p. 1?4?. 

* It is four hundred and ninety-nine feet high, according to 
Greaves* Vol. 1. p. 9*- 

Gcimelli makes it five hundred sod twenty feet. Churchiirs 
Voyages, vqI. 4. p. 27. 
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two of which do not now appear. Within arc room^ 
which are formed of stoned equally large. Thcvc- 
not speaks of a ^ hall, thirty feet in length, nineteen 
in height, and sixteen in breadth. He says, that 
the roof ib 6at, and covered with nine stones, of 
which seven in the niiddle are sixteen feet in length. 
Sandys also speaksof a ^ chamber forty feet in lengthy 
and of a great height. The stones were so large, 
that eight floored it ; eight roofed it ; eight flagged 
the ends ; and sixteen the sides ; all of wdl-wrougbt 
Theban marble. The chamber, to which he alludWsi 
16 certainly the center room : ' but he is mistaken in ; 
bis mensuration. We have it more accurately de- 
scribed by another of our countrymen ^ GreaiM : 
who speaks of it as a rich and spacious chamber ff 
mast curious workmanship. The stones, says he, 
whkh cover this place j are of a strange, and Hu* 
pendous length, like so many huge beams lying JIat, 
and traversing the room ; and withal supporting 
that infinite mass and weight of the pyramid above. 
Of these tfiere are nine, which cover the f^oof Be 
makes the room larger, than it is supposed to be 
by Thevenot ; for he says, that by a most exact 
measurement, he found it to be something more 
than thirty-four English feet in length ; seventeen 



^ Part Second, p. 132. 

* L. 3. p. 102. 

* Greaves, vol* 1, p. 126. 
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feet r^*V in breadth; and nineteen and an half in 
height. Pocock takes notice of some prodigious 
stones, which he met with in these parts. One was 
found to be twenty-one feet in length, eight broad, 
and four in depth. Another was thirty-three feet 
long, and five broad. 

Many have been the surmises about the people, 
by whom these stately structures were erected. I 
have mentioned, that they were the work of the 
Cuthites ; those Arab Shepherds, who built '° Helio- 
polis, who were the r»iy£i/£K, the Giants and Titans 
of the first ages. The curious traveller Norden 
"informs us, that there is a tradition still current 
among the people of Egypt, that there were once 
Giants in that country: and that by them these 
structures were raised, which have been the asto- 
nishment of the world. According to Herodotus, 
they were built by the " Shepherd Philitis ; and by 
a people held in abomination by the Egyptians. 

Tlie ancient temple at Heliopolis in Syria was in 
great repute, long before it was rebuilt after the 
mode of the Grecians. It is generally called Bal- 
bec, which seems to be a variation for Bal-beth ; as 



■• Juba auctor est- Solis quoque oppidum, quod non procul 
Memphi in JEgypti situ diximus Arabas conditores habere. Pliny, 
L 6. p. 343. 

" Vol. I. p. 75. 

" L. 2. c. 128. 

VOL. V. O 
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we may infer from *' Gulielraus Tyrius. Of the 
original building we may form some judgment, from 
a part of the antient wall, which still remains. Dr. 
Pocock, having spoken of the temple, which now 
lies in ruins, adds, ^^but what is very surprising^ 
in the wall to the west of the temple, there are three 
stones J near twenty Jeet above the ground; each of 
which is sixty feet long : the largest of them is 
about sixty 'two feet nine inches hi lengtlu On the 
north side are likewise seven very large stones ; but 
not of so great a size : the thickness was about 
twelve feet. The same were observed by the late 
learned and curious Mr. Wood; whose account 
seems to have been more precise. fFe could not^ 
says he, get to measure the height and breadth of 
the stones, which compose the second stratum. But 
we found tlie lengthr-of three of them to make 
together above an hundred and fiinety feet ; and 
separately sixty-three feet eight inches, sixty four 
feety and sixty-three feet. And that these pon- 
derous mstsses were not, as some have idly surmised, 
tactitious, may be proved from the places, whence 
they were manifestly taken. There is one stone of 



■' Heliopolim Gra&ce videlicet, quae hodie Malbee (lege Bal- 
bcc) dicitur, Arabice dictam Balbeth. Gulielm. Tyriu«. 1. 21. 
p. 1000. According to Jablonsky, Bee and Beth are »yiio^ 
nymous. 

'♦ Vol. 2. p. 110. 
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an immense size ; which has been •fashioned, but 
»e?er entirely separated from the quarry, where it 
was first formed. It stands in the vteinity of those 
abo^mentioned ; and is taken notice of both by 
Dr. Pocock, and Mr. Wood. The account given 
by the latter is very remarkable. '^ In thejirst 
quarry there are still remaining some vast stones, 
cut and shaped for use. That upon which this let- 
ter I (in the second plate) is marked^ appears from 
its shape and size to have been intended for the 
^smfie purpose^ as the three stones mentioned Plate S« 
// is not entirely detached from the quarry at the 
bottom^ We measured it . separately, and allowing 
for a little disagreement in our accounts, owing, 
we think, to its not being exactly shaped into a per- 
fectly regular body, we found it seventy feet longy 
fourteen broad, and fourteen feet fve inches deep. 
The stone according to these dimensions contains 
fourteen thousand one hundred and twenty-eight 
cubic feet : and should weigh, were it Portland 
stone, about two millions two hundred ayid seventy 
thousand pounds avoirdupoise ; or one thousand one 
hundred and thirty five tons. From these accounts, 
we learn two things : first, that the people, by whom 
these operations were; carried on, were persons of 



■* Account of Balbec. p. 18. Sec also the Travels of Vaa 
Egmont. vol. 2, p. 275. aud Maundrel's Journey to Aleppo. 
p. 138. . 
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great industry 'and labour: and in the next place, 
that they must have been very ingenious, and deeply 
skilled in mechanical powers. For even in these 
days, among the most knowing, it is matter of dif- 
ficulty to conceive how these mighty works could be 
effected. There occur in our own islafid large 
stoties, which were probably first raised on a reli- 
gious account. It has been a subject of much in-, 
quiry, to find out in what manner they were brought, 
and by what means erected, where they stand. But 
in the countries, of which I have been speakings we 
see masses of rock of far superior size not resting 
upon the earth, but carried aloft; some to ap hun- 
dred, others to five hundred feet, perpendicular. 

Many have looked upon these anttent btlildings, 
especially the pyramids in Egypt, with an air of 
contempt, as being vast piles without any great sym- 
metry : and have thought the labour idle, and the 
expence unnecessary. But it must be considered, 
that they were designed for high altars and temples ; 
and were constructed in honour of the Deity. 
Though they are rude, and entirely void of every 
ornament, which more refined ages have intro- 
duced ; yet the work is stupendous, and the execu- 
tion amazing : and cannot be viewed without marks 
of astonishment. And if we once come to think, 
. that all cost, Mhich does not seem quite neces- 
sary, is culpable ; I know not, where we shall stop : 
for our own churches, and other edifices, though more 
diversified and embellished, are liable to the same 
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obj^Gtion^ Though tbcy fall far short of the solidity 
and extent of the buildings abovementioned^ yet less 
cost might eei tainly have been applied ; and less, 
labour expended. One great purpose in all emi^ 
nentf and expensive structures is to please tber 
stronger, and traveller, and to win their admiration; 
This is eiFected sometimes by a miKture of magnifir^ 
cence. and beauty : at other times solely by immerj'r 
sityand grandf^ur. The latter seems to. have beea 
the object in the erecting of those celebrated build^ 
ings in Egypt : and they certainly have answered the 
design. For not only the vastness of their structure, 
and:tbe area, which they occupy, but the ages th^y 
have endured, and tfie very uncertainty of their 
history, . which runs so far back into the depths of 
antiquity, produce altogether a wonderful venera* 
tioh; to which buildings more exquisite and emr 
bellished are seldom entitled. Many have supposed, 
that they were designed for places of sepulture : and 
it has been affirmed by '^ H^i^odotus, and other 
antient writers. But they spoke by guess : and I 
have shewn by many instances, how usual it was for 
the Grecians to mistake temples for tombs. If tb^ 
chief pyramid were designed for a place of burial, 
what occasion was there for a '^ well, and for pas- 
sages of communication, which led to other builds 



'•X. 2. c. 127. 

*' Sjse Pococky Nofdeiii and otheri* 
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ings ? Near the pyramids are apartmentd of a* wroiir . 
derful fabric, which extend in length one thousasid 
four hundred feet, and about thirty in depth. They 
have been cut out of the hard ^ rock, and brought 
to a perpendicular by the artist's chizel ; and through: 
dint of labour fashioned as they now ap[iear. Tb^ 
were undoubtedly designed for the reception of 
priests ; and consequently were not appendages to 
a tomb, but to a temple of the Deity. It isindeed 
said, that a stone coffin is still to be seen in the 
center room of the chief pyramid : and its shape and 
dimensions have been accurately taken. It is easy ' 
to give a name, and assign a use, to any thing, which 
comes under our inspection : but tlie truth is not 
determined by our surmises. There is not an in-* 
stance, I believe, upon record, of any Egyptian 
being entombed in this manner. The whole prac- 
tice of thCv country seems to have been intirely *^ dif- 
ferent. I make no doubt but this stone trough was 
a reservoir for water, which, by means of the well, 
they drew from the Nile. The priests of Egypt 
delighted in obscurity ; and they probably caoie 
by the subterraneous passages of the building to 
the dark chambers within ; where they performed 
their lustrations and other nocturnal rites. Many 
of tl)e antient temples in this country were cavaiis 



*• Greaves of the Pyramids^ toL 1. p. 141. 
■> See SUw's Trivcis. p. 419. 
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in the rock, enlarged by art, and cut out into num- 
berless dreary apartments : for no nation upon e^rth 
was so addicted to gloom and melancholy as the 
Egyptians. From the top of the pyramids, they 
observed the heavens, and marked the constella- 
tions : and upon the same eminence it is probable, 
that they offered up vows and oblations. 

As the whole of Upper Egypt was closely bounded 
on each side by mountains, all the floods, which de- 
scended from the higher region, and from Abyssinia, 
must have come with uncommon violence. The 
whole face of the country affords evidence of their 
impetuosity in the first ages, before they had borne 
dowii those obstacles, by which their descent was 
impeded. As the soil was by degrees washed away, 
many rocks were l^fl bare ; and may still be seen 
rough and rude in ^ variety of directions. Some 
stand up single : others of immense size lie trans- 
verse, and incumbent upon those below : and seeip 
to shew, that they are not in their natural situation ; 
but have been shattered and overturned by some 
great convulsion of nature. The Egyptians looked 
upon these with a degree of veneration : and some 
of tfaem they left^ as they found *° them, with per** 
(laps only an hieroglyphic. Others they shaped 
iritb tools, and formed into, various devices. The 
Sphinx seems to have been qnginally a vast rock of 



»f See l^orclen. platp 122, Vl)^ 
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different strata : which from a shapeless mass^ the 
E^ptians feisbioned into an object of beauty wd 
veneration. I should imagine, that the pyramids 
were constructed in the same manner ; at least tboiK^ 
which are the principal, and stand opposite to 
CairOf They were probably immense rocks^ which 
stood upon the brow of the mountain. The Egyp- 
tians availed themselves of wh^t chance offered ; and 
cased them over with large stones ; and brought 
them by these means to a degree of symmetry and 
proportion. At the same time, they filled up the 
unnecessary interstices with rubbish and mortar; 
and made chambers and apartments, according as 
the intervals in the rock permitted ; being obliged 
to humour the indirect turns and openings in the 
original mass to execute what they purposed. This, 
I think, may be inferred from the narrowness^ and 
unnecessary sloping of the passages, which are oftenr; 
times very close and steep : and also from the fewr 
ness of the rooms in a work of so immense a struq- 
ture. 

I have meptioned, that they shewed a reverential 
regard to fragments of rock, which were particu- 
larly uncouth and horrid : and this practice seems 
to have prevailed in many other countries. It was 
usual with much labour to place one vast stone upon 
another for a religious memorial. The stones thus 
placed, they oftentimes poized so equably, that they 
were affected with the least exj;ernal force : nay a 
breath of wind woilld sometimes make them vibrate, 
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.We have many instances of this nature in our own 
country; and they are to be found in other parts 
of the world : and wherever they occur we may 
esteen^ them of the highest antiquity. All such 
works we generally refer to the Celts, and to the 
Druids ; under the sanction of which names we 
shelter ourselves, whenever we are ignorant, and 
bewildered. But they were the operations of a very 
remote age; probably before the time, when the 
Druids, or Celtee, were first known, I question, 
whether there be in the world a monument, which 
19 much prior to the celebrated Stone- Henge. There 
is reason to think, that it was erected by ^ foreign 
colony ; one of the first, which came into the island. 
Here is extant at this day, one of those rocking 
stpues, of which I have been speaking above. The 
antients distinguished stones erected with a religious 
view by the name of amber : by which was signified 
any thing solar and divine. The Grecians called 
them " n«Tf«i A|Lt6fo<r*«», Petrae " Ambrosias; and 
there are representations of such upon coins. Ho- 
rapoUp speaks of a sacred book in Egypt styled 
^' Ambies j which was so called from ils sanctity ; 



" Vaillant de nummis Colon, vol. 2. p. 69. 148. 218. 
AfAQ^i^n* Bt^airtvut ir tok U^oi;i, Ibid* 
4/iC^f. L. !• c. 38. p* 52. 
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being a mediciDal book of Hermes, and iatniste4 
solely to the care of the sacred scribes. Stooehepg^ 
is composed of these amber-stones : hence the nex% 
town is denominated ^ Ambrosbui^ : not from i^ 
lloman Ainbrosius, for no such person .existed ; but 
from the Ambrositc PetrsB, in whose vicinity it stands. 
Some of tlii^se, as I have taken notice, were rpckipg 
stones : and there was a wonderful monument of this 
sort near Penzance in Cornwall, though, I believe, 
it is now in great measure ruined. It still retains 
the name of ^^ Main-Amber, by which is signified 
the sacred stones. We find it described by the 
English antiquary Norden, who ^^ says, that it con* 
sistedofcer/6:^/ie hugestoneSf so sett, and subtilljfc 
combyned, not by art^ as I take it^ but by *'' iidi- 
turcy as a child may move the upper stone, being of 
a huge bigneSy with one finger ; so equallie bal» 
lanced it is : and the forces of manie strong mcB 
conjoined can do no more in moving it. He men- 



*♦ See Stukeley's Stonehcnge, p. 49> 50. 

•* Muin, from whence came rocenia, signified, in the primitive 
language, a stone, or stones, and also a building. By amber 
was meant any thing sacred. Chil-Minar, by which name the 
celebrated ruins in Persia arc distinguished, seems to signify 
Collis Petrae. The word Minaret is of the same etymology, from 
Meen and Main, a stone. 

•• Norden's CorawalL p. 48. llic upper stone was .eleven 
feet long, six feet wide, and -five in thickness. 

•* These works are of too much nicety, and too often re- 
peated, to be effected by chance. 
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ms another of the tome sort called *' Pendre 
one. It is, he say3> a rock upon the toppofa 
U near Bliiton^ on which $tandtth a beacon ; and 
I the top of the rock lyeth a stone^ which is three 
frdu4inda haulfe longe, fourfoote broads and two 
td a haulfe thick ; and it iV equally balanced^ that 
^mfinde will move it, whereof I have had true 
perience. And a man with his little finger will 
My stirr ity and the strength of many cannot re- 
wce it. Such~ a one is mentioned by ApoUonius 
hodius* which was supposed to have been raised 
'ddie time of the Argonaut®. It stood in the 
And Tenos, and was the monument of Calais and 
M^ the two winged sons of Boreas. They are 
i4 to have been slain by Hercules ; and tbou^ 
te* history be a fable, yet such a monument^ I 
ake oo doubt, existed in that island, as the poet 
escribes. 



•rwytfti TiO'K ttrKiT .•9rrcro'» 
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These haplesi heroes, as they be At theif way 
From the sad rit€fe of Pelias, lately dead,' 
Alcides slew in Tenos. He then rais'd 
An ample mound in memory of the slain, 
And on it plac'd two stones. One still resiains 
Firm on its base i the other, lightly poiz'd, 
Is viewed by many a wondering eye, and moves 
At the slight impulse of the northern breeze. 

Ptolemy ^ Hephoestion mentions a large stone upon 
the borders of the ocean, probably near Gades id 
Jkstica, which he calls Petra Gigonia: and sayi, 
that it could be moved with a ^"^ blade of grass. 
Tiyu¥f Gis;on, from whence came the term Gigonia, 
was, according to Hesychius, a name of the Egyp' 
tian '* Hercules. From hence we may infer, that 
both the stone here, and that also in Tenos» was 
sacred to this Deity, who was called '^ Archal, and 
Arcalus, by the Eg\'ptians, Tyrians, and other na* 
tions. By Pctra Gigonia was signified an Herculean 
monument, not raised by him, bu( to his honour : 
and it was undoubtedly erected by people of those 
colonies, who came both from Tyre and Egypt. 



** Ar^f>*\^ Th^auUuvr suppoiscs, that nothing else could 
^^ The tiAmc WAS soinoiim^ ttpitsml Orchal and OurchoL 
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I once made mention of these moving stdnes to a 
gentleman who had been in China : and he told me, 
that there was one of this sort in the island Amoy^ 
which belongs to that empire. As he had not taken 
i particular notice of it himself, he applied to a frieftd, 
i who bad been upon the spot, and who sent him the 
i following account As to the moving stone at 
» Amoy^ I have only my memory y to which I can re- 
cur. It is of an immense size ; and it would have 
i been difficult to have measured i/, as the longest^ 
!i though the smallest^ part, hung over a precipice ; 
i and the ea:tremity of it could not be reached. It was 
i in great measure of a strait oblong form : and under 
(: the shortest J which was however the biggest ^ part^ 
i xpe could walk for some paces. By pressing against 
J it with my cane upwards, and then withdrawing 
% my arm, I could perceive a sensible vibration. fVe 
gn judged it by estimation, to be forty feet in length : 
3f and between forty and fifty in circumference at the 
larger end. The stone did riot lie quite horizontal, 
but slanting. I had fiobody to apply to for infor- 
mation about it, except one person ; ivho though a 
native of Fokien, could afford me no intelligence, 
the vicinity of this were several other stones of 
enormous size ; and at the same time as round 
€X^zd smooth, as any pebbles in the highway. Three 
these, which were remarkably large, lay in con- 
with one another : and on the top of these was 
fourth. One would not think it possible for any 
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human force to luvoe placed the uttermost in this 
position. Might they not have been settled in this 
tnann er at the Deluge ? I agree with this corioos 
gentleman, that at the Deluge many of these ytsat 
stones were left bare upon the retreat of the wsfers. 
But those, which are so equally poised, add so re^ 
gularly placed upon others, must have been thud 
adapted by the contrivance and industry of msau 
For, as I before said, their situation is too mce and 
critical, and they occur too '' often, to be the eSeet 
of chance. 

There are probably many instances in China of 
stones so constituted as to be affected by a strong 
motion of the air. Two such are mentioned by 
Kircher : and one of them was in the same province^ 
as that taken notice of above. ^ Admiratione dig^ 
num est, quod de Monte Cio referunt OrioBcdjj^ 
Sinenses^ esse in ejus vertice lapidem quinqoe per- 
ticarum altitudinis^ et in regno Fokiensi alteranii 
qui quoties tempestas imminet, omnino titubat, et 
hinc inde, ad instar Cupressi vento a^iatac, movea* 
tun Kircher, who loves the marvettous, would 
persuade us» that these stones afforded a prognostic 
of the weather. But this is an idle surmise. It is 
sufficient, that there are in those regions immense 



** See Stukriry's SiiNielieiB^. p. 49. 
^ China U)ust« ^ ^TOi. 
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Stones, so disposed, as to be made to vibrate by the 
wind. 

When the Cuthites began their migrations to the 
several parts, where they settled ; the earth was 
overgrown with forests : and when they had in any 
region taken up their abode, it was some time be- 
fore they could open a communication between the 
places, which they occupied. It is particularly said 
of ^^ CypruSj when it received itd first inhabitants, 
that it was overgrown with impassable forests. 
They however in their difTerent joi^rneyings, felled 
the trees, which intercepted their course; and 
formed causeways and high roads, through the 
marshes and swamps, that intervened. Some of 
these were of great extent, and afford wonderful 
evidence of their ingenuity and labour. One of 
these was in India ; and styled the way of Nusa : 
being the same by which Dionusus was supposed to 
have passed, when he fled eastward : ^^ T»y{x« Nur- 
cmhv piv sfmfAi^otvro KiXtv^oy. In Campania was an 
anciient stratum, supposed to have been made by 
'^ Hercules, and called Via Herculanea : and there 



^' Strabo. 1. 4. p. 1003. 
3* Dionys. nfp»»o^?. v. 1159. 
'^ Qui jacet et Trojje tubiccn Miscniis arenft, 
£t sonat Herculco structa labore via. 

Propert. Eleg. 1. 3. iG. v. 3. 
It was'also callwl Via Puteolana. 
*Q f oo-m *H^axAia h»x,ua'»i> Strabo. 1. 5. p, 373. 
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was a city of tbe same name. The passage througb 
the Alpes Cottias, or Cutbean Alps, seems to. have 
been a great performance ; and was attributed tof 
the same Hercules. There was a third Herculean 
wa}' in Iberia, which is mentioned by Festus Rufui 
Avienus. 

^' Aliique rursus Hefculis dicuiit viankv 
Stravisse quippe maria fertur Hercules, 
Iter ut pateret facile captivo gregi. 

These noble works wei*e always dedicated to some 
Deity, and called by a sacred title : by which mean9 
the personage in after times was supposed to bavf 
been the chief performer. The '' Via Elora, called 
also Elorina, in Sicily, was one of these antieo^ 
roads : as was the Via ^ Egnatia in Thrace ; which 
reached from Dyrrhachium to the Pontus Euxinufti 
They often, raised vast ramparts to secure themselves 
from the nations, which were in their vicinity* 
Some of those, erected by the Semarim in Asia, 
have been mentioned. In Albania, one of the 



" Ora Maritima. v. 326. 

»• O^oy EA4^p*w»r. Thucjdid. 1. 7- p. 500. 

Hinc Syracusas usque via erat antiquitus plaiio )apide strata, 
quam Elorinam appellabant. Fazellus Dccad. 1. 1. 4. c. 2. 

^ It was five hundred miles in length. See Strabo. 1. 7# 
p. 496. also Antoninus, p. 317* and the notes of HieroD. 
Surrita. 
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A^^sLOifian regionSi was a fortification, which ex- 
;tepded fifty leagues in lengtl]^ to guard the p^^^ be- 
tween Mount Caucasus and the. Caspian Sea.. Thie 
.Nubian geographer speaks of it, and styles it — 
' :V. Aggerem a Bicorni extructum inter nos, et lagogi 
-ct Magog. Near it was the city Bachu. In the 
terms Bachu and lagog, we may plainly see a refe- 
-.rence to lacchus and Bacchus, the hero here de- 
■scribed with two horns ; by whose votaries, the an- 
'tient Amazonians, this work was constructed. The 
•remains of it are still to be seen, and have been vi- 
sited by modern travellers. Olearius had the curio- 
sity to take a view of it : and he tells us, that it 
.parses near the city Derbent. ^ There is a moun-^ 
.tain ajbove the city^ cohered with wood ; where there 
pwjf be still seen the ruins of a wall about fifty 
leagues in length : which, we were told, had some-* 
.times- , served for a communication between the 
Etunne and Caspian seas. In some places it was 
* .fivje or six feet high : in others but two : and in some 
.places there was no trace at all. The natives sup- 
^.pose the city to have been built by Alexander the 
Oreat : and from thence to have been called *^ Scaher 
iinan. But there is no reason to think, that Alex- 
nder was ever in these parts ; much less, that he 



^'- Climat. Scxt. pars nona. p. 207* 

♦» Olearius. J. 7. p. 403. 

♦^ Slniys Travels, c. 20. p. 222. 

VOL. V. F 
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built here a city : and the terms Scaher, or ratber 
Caher lunfen folate trf=a history far prior to tbat 
prince. I have in many places taken notice of a 
person hatned Ion, lonichus, and luna-Hellen, who 
was supposed to have been the author of the Zalnan 

to 

#6ri44ip ; arid frbm whotii the antient loniih ivcrfe 
descended.. Gaher '•^ liinan was certainly a- effy 
bailt i))^ soUie of this iai!nily, and nained from titisir 
cbintnon aricfeistor; Near this place, they shew a 
t6mb,said toi beldng to* a gigantic hero of antient 
dit^s, hamed Tzamkuma. Many stories are toici of 
him* espe^Uy'by the eastern poets. But by the 
'hame is plainly indicated the family of the J96rs6ki, 
of tdbom this memorial remains. - It* signifies, that 
fie v^as of the Anakim and Titanian race : fw peo- 
ple of extmordinary stature were of oW cUled 
'^^ Zanifrfrhmim: 

llie building; which the Cathities erected, were 
in many places styled 'Cyclopiah, from a 'title given 
to the architects. Mlitiy atitfent edifices in- SicJfy 
weire of their construction : for, though they sucr 
* ceeded to other nations in many parts, they seem to 
ha^ been the ^ first inhabitants of this island. 



♦♦ See Vol. IV. of this work. 

^' That also was accounted a land of Giants : Giants dwelt 
therein of old time ; and the Ammonites call them Zanzumroim: 



a people great and many ; and tall as the Anakjm. Deuteroiu 
c. 2. V. 20. 

Aair^wyoyij o»x>}<7fl». Thucyd. L 6. C. 2. 
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Tbf^ Bem^a^Boroalledf {jcestrygon^ and Lamii : and 
reaiJ^M't^^y ni' t^C' L^ontine pkiins,"and in the 
^gkms :pmt ^na.: . They, erected many teniples ; 
and litoyi6e>high toweri^ qpon the sea-coast; and 
l^oaded man^ /dties^ The niins; of some of them 
ave'stili extent (; find have been taken notice ol by 
FaaeUai3,;i9!ho: speaks of them as exhibiting a most 
magnificent i appearance. They consist of stones; 
wi]ich>aredf great size : such as are continua^Uy to 
beij£GHiD4 in die structures erected by this people, 
fasel^us^l sptoking of the bi^ near Segesta, and of aii 
faiily vhieh overlooked the bay, ^^ mentions wonder- 
fill rUim upon fits summit, atid gives an < ample de^^ 
flcciptidaitf their extent :and appearan<{e. Mons ar^ 
duuSy-^in. cujus vertice planicies est mille ferme 
pf^uum,: cujus totum ambitum ingentis magnae 
uri:)i$, ^t. prpstratarum iEdium rqipae ; l^pides im- 
meosi; teguks latericise, infiuditsB crassitudinis ; vasa 
fictitia anti(juissim8B inusitataeque form® : ac pro 
sftignlis' iimihibus, singulae fere cisternae ; qtiales et 
in Erycje et in Segest^ urbibus nolavimqs, sparsim et 
QOQ^jl^ occiupant. Ad angulum urbis, qui mari et 
'fyxpkfxi .flai^ibua prominet, magns& arcis dirutae, cis* 
te^harDm^' fediumque, ac murorum ingentium' vasta 



merum* Odyss. 1. 9« 

♦7 Decad. 1. J. 7. c. 5. See Cluverii Sicilia. 1. 2. c. 2. p. 270. 

4 

91ier» ttfB st^iikr. fttioi at Agrigvnt«un. 

p2 
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cernuntur^ monumenta. Ingiiessum quoqae gus, 
moenium, ampliasim^ quondbm muroruhixompa^iie, 
lapidumque quadratorum fabric^ . insargendain, 
magna fragmenta ^ impediuat. The Cydopihns 
were the same as the Minyse, who built the treasury 
at Orchomenus. This building is by ^ Pausanias 
joined with the walls of Tiryns for magnificenee ; 
and he speaks of them as equal in workknansbip'to 
the pyramids of Egypt. The walls of Mycenewers 
said to have been erected by the same.r persons: 
and they were so strong, that when the people of 
Argos made . use of every power' to take the place, 
they could not ^' effect it. In the time of theiahove 
writer, nothing remained of Tiryns but the? ruins 



mmm 



♦* The city Cirta in Numidia seems to hive been*Wiiilt in &^ 
same manner. ■ It was bj the Romans called Constantida ; uidii 
thus described by Gulielmus Cuperus in.hi& notes upon Lutail* 
tius. Constantina montis prop6 inaccessi vertici- imposita, qui 
munitur insuper lapidibus decern vcl duodecim pedes longjui^ qua* 
tuor vcl quinque latis ; rotunda, et ojusdem fere ac Roterodanam 
magnitudinis est. ^dificia pro geiitis more, et genio, panri bmh 
ilienti sunt ; sed rudera, ac columnar marmtreae, qutf pasUiBi a 
fodientibus' terrain eruuntut, ceitissima indicia sunt, ^olim jtk 
splendida ac magnifica fuisse. Viie.notas in Lactavtipm. yo]*,fi» 
p. 498, Leo African us. p. 240. 
.^9 L. 9. p. 783. 

5^ ET6Tc»;^iro yccp xocra ravra ru tri Tt^wvO* viro ruv Kt/xAwwr «»• 
Xnfjuyu*, Pausan. U 7. p. 58^. ■ ' ■'■ - - 

See Vol.11, p. 238 of this work. ' . ■ ' ■ . ;■ 

5' Ibid. ... .., . . . ,'. .:■:. v- 
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.bc^Fie\ mentioned. Tbey consisted of rough stones ; 
wbicih wtrf of . such 9> magnitude, that the least of 
diend.could not/he says, have been at all moved 
upon the ground by a yoke of mules. There were 
^HnciUerston^ i|[)serted/and so happily adapted, as to 
^X9.Q0y, fill up the interstices between those,, which 
m^p fQ large, 

> $|i^b: were the mighty works of old, which pro«- 
iqiii^ to ; last for ever : but have been ■ long since 
subverted ; and their name and history oftentimes 
forgot|;en. It. is a melancholy consideration, tha£ 
^npli.only in Sicily, and Greece, but in all the cele** 
brftted regions of the east, the history of! the pi^rho 
and; traveller Consists chiefly in his passing through 
a series of dilapidations ; a process from ruiii to 
ruio^ What hand was it, that couM : subvert such 
powerful states, and lay these cities in the dust? 
and for what cause were they reduced to this state 
of ! irretrievable demolition; and reserved as melan- 
idiQly m^orials to future generations ? a spectacle 
both ; to the native, and sojourner, of the utmost 
wonder and astonishment ? ^' Come behold the works 
of the. Lord ; what desolations he hath wade in the 
earth. . He maketh roars .to xease untp the ends of 
the world. IJe breaketh the bow ; and cutteth the 

. . • -^ .■ • - ^ • ■ . . -■ i*'\ . 

^lbid.1.2. p. 1^9. 

" Psalm, i6. Y.8. . 
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Spear asunder : he burneth tHe ckifrif&ti^}»itk 'Jift. 
Be stilly and know, that I am God : I 'Will Ik'tt- 
4Lltednmong the heathen : Imtthetltdiied in fke 
earth. ■'••»"■■ " •- ' '■' 

. These evidences I thought pi-op^r W coUfecil^ in 
order that I might^iewth^ gf^t M^erioiiHty^#ftvch 
this people once maintained above ottn^tls in ^heir 
works and ^terprises ; and ifi ^vefy fetil%h' of 
science. In cohsequencre of tbiid, they ^efi llMlted 
upon as general hemSBiCMOtvs to mankind* ' But-4hi!s 
noble character was greatly tamishted by' 'their 
cruelty ; ht ^hieh they tseem to have 'teeb itiftttoMs 
jn all parts. And thi^ iiot rhetn\y thro^j^ d<3gMte«- 
racy in later cimes i thotigh thi^y did tall dff froM 
their original merit : but from their *ites atfd Teli»- 
gion; which had always a tendency to Mood^ I 
have before spoken of the Lamii in Sicily : add tf 
those also, who resided iti Italy, at Phortnte, iMd 
-Cumae. There wef e people of this nanne, aftd the 
like cruelties were practised near AmiM, Itfidin 
other parts of 'Pontus. The Cnthse upon the ifaso^ 
and in the Tautic Chersonesus^are described to tisify 
inhospitable : ahd all those in their vicinity ^6pe df 
a savage ctet, and *guilty of great "barbarity. 



»♦ Scyranus Cbius apud Geog, Gr. minoves. vol.2, v. S5.90. 

99» Vide FragmentE. 
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J^uXTfASMQi rot, 3tfia roif »ciSi^»<ri* 
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It jis said of the Amazonians, that they wer^ hy no 
m(;«tqs of a geqtle turii; nor did they: re^rd jus- 
tice ; or hospitality : hut were 4^vot^ to war and 
rapine. 



< til 






•' ■. ' ; ■:!'•.. 



StrnJiK), who lived in Pontu^. H)eaks of the natjpns 
^pon that /coast, as heii^g^giyep to horrid (puston^s^ 
}!^aip aeosible^ that.many pimple. cannot be brought 
to believe what is reported of these nations. T'^ey 
think, that the disposition of man can never be so 
depiwrad, as ito twn x^ ilbs <iwn specie,s, and induce 
in human c^vtSL'ge. I nhsii iimke <io answer myself: 
but only place before the reader some few Wtiesta- 
tions out of many, which might be produced, ojf this 



■<«— rU»Ai I >» I 



I 
i • 



" The JUvrm and 'ZKvP»kyr9TQ the samp,* 
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unnatural gratification. The writer befort appeal- 
ed to, speaks of his neighbours the Scythians, as 
very cruel. ^^ Tac pJ^ y^^ «*>«* ;^«Xf^8ir, W« xa* «»- 
OfWTTo^ayfiv. ^Sbwe of them xvere so brutal as to feed 
upon their own "speties. Ph'ny mentions the same 
circumstance: ^Anthropophagi Scythas'— humanis 
corporibus vescuntur. The same is in another place 
repeated. *^ Esse Scytbartim genera, et ploritna, 
quae corpbrifeus' huihaftis vesicererituf, indic^vimus. 
The Scythae-A'ndropHagl'af e also .spoken of 'by ^ He- 
rodotus. The Sacce, Indi, and Indo-Scyth«; weire 
of the same family, as those above ; and they are 
represented by Mela, as indulgirig in these liorrid 
repasts. *' Scythae' sunt Andi'opbagi ' et Sacie.^— In- 
dorum quidam niiirum ahimat occidere, nuH4 came 
vesci, optimum existimant.— -(j[uida(h proximos, pa-- 
rentesque, priusquam annis et aegritudine in maciem 
eaiit, velut hostias c^ant ; 'aesorumque visceribus 
epulari fas, et maxime pium est. The Skyffut are 
Carinibahy aiii so are the Saca.- — Some of the Indi 

— "" ■■' I w ■ . ■ ■ I ■ * ^■' ; « ' I <! ■ ■ P ■! a » n « I ■»■ . ' " 

-■!• * ■'■' 1, ', 

^ %ttt}ci6i I. 7. p* 4^3. 1 ' H^ ^toic6is^ noiicei in moterpffa^tft^than 

one, l&evj9b;r. liiwd&rovrAW, xm tfWpx^fii^vJTwy. See U7t p« 4^8* . 

, «».Pliny,,l. 6. p..315.. , -, 

5P Ibid. 1.7. p. 370.. .- . ^- 

^ \». 4. c. 118. also c. 106« He mentions one nation only. 
See Lucian* Toxaris« 

^* P. Mela. 1. 3. c. 7. I»'^« flu^Ogowof atyou?. Schol. in Dionys. 
f. 626. See Origen. conti Cels. 1. 3; 'c.'4. Concerning this cus- 
tom in dt&rent places, -see Strabo; 1. 4« p. 307-. 1. II* p* 7S7. 
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will not kill any animalj nor feed at all upon flesh. 
— Others make it a rulCf before their friends are 
emaciated either by years; or illness^ to put them to 
deathj like so many victims : and they think it not 
only a lawful things but a matter of duty and of-' 
fection to feed upon their inward parts. The most 
reputable people of the Indi were supposed to have 
been the NyssBans : and they are particularly accu- 
sed of this crime. ^^ Ofl^iri*— rir? vt^t to Nuo-o-aioir o^o^ 
TifTo oixiirrflK {lyii^i) oLy^^wl^ofKy^q t^vai. TcrtuUiao 

gives the same account of the Cimmei*ian Scythse, 
as has been exhibited of the Indie by Mela. ^^ Pa- 
rentum cadavera cum pecudibus cassa convivio con«- 
vorant /Several natios^ devoted to the same prac- 
tice are enumerated by Aristotle. rtoXAa ^ in th> 

^41, Tioki*wifii^^i^(»r ftvcoy irt^bi. There are many no* 
tionsi who. do not scruple to kill men, and after* 
wards to feed upon their flesh. Among these we 
may reckon the nations of Pontus ; such as the 
AchaanSf and the Heniochi ; as well as other people 
upon that coast. One province in these parts, was 
that of the Chabareni, who lived near Colchis, and 
were denominated from their *♦ worship. They used 



^^.8cbolia in Dionys« v. 624* p. Il6. 

^^. Contra Manich. L 1. p. 365. 

^ The Chabareni were so calM from Clift"baren, Domus Areas : 



to beba?e veiy inbiunimly to fUl <itwQgdr^ whom 
dsance brought iipofi ih«ir co^t ; an4 9Mn» to btve 
been tery refined in Xhtk cruelty. ^f'Q» tm Imumn 

y\tv»iiiw¥w ivai^yivwfTm -TtMf^kt^riir^ i^ff^ 99^<rt^ r^n 

vauSw ]c^rEVf«x»<ru Tbcy were prdwbly i\te $aiiie». w 
the Thebeans, called.?^ Tibarefii» as we noayjv^^e 
both from the names^ by which they. were, di^ii^-* 
guished; and front their sitaatioik 3oine;^ of/the 
Ethiopians are laccuaed of .these sad ipraetue% ^od 
are accordingly ranked by Agathemeruft^ioaQgrthe 
^- Cannibals. To 6ay the truthi , ail ithos^ ; janjKmg 
whom these custoim prevailed^, may be esfteemed 
Ethiopians. They welre..attjo£« the CatUte mete ; 
and cooseqaently of £thioftte origiml^.^A .society 
of priests resided in Africa, near a .canefo^ wtoe 
<hey fabled, tha,t the queen of the Lamui w^ ^ l^ocou 
The^ace was situated in a valley, and jsurroiHided 
mUtt ivy and yew tdees^ being of an appeafanee very 
glooiiiy^; and not iU adapted. tOt tke rite^t ^ 
m^re practised by the X^annan priests^) ^^'ijrhere 






wliith waS' \iTMfaHi¥tedly tbe . iiMne df their idM6 pksOe of vHfip 
depce. ^ • ' -i ■. ,/.jr • ) t>,;» ;,. .i-j..- 

f^ St^p^ Byzant. XaQafaivoi, See i)jri^tp.tle : , ^tlncoru^ia J^ ^^ 
c. 6. p* 118. 

^^.Tliebad, Tibareni^ Chabareui^ have all a refeiciiceJLo th^ 
same worship of Theba, and Arenet 

*7 A»6*oflri? AyOfwwo^fltyti. Gisogr. V«ft*<3ir. vol. 2. p. 41.'^ 

f>. 7T^ See Vol. lU i». QS%. x^ this work. ^ 



accouttt-tff loiothw tempte in the same ^ coontry, 
wbidh ebiuld neter hb^ seen twice. The reason un- 
doubtedly was, ttaat xthoeirer came within the piv- 
}i^Sof It, was ftiAced n]^ and slaughtered. iThe 
dread, that these pracnioes caused among those, who 
lived within the verge of danger, has been the rea- 
son, ^hy the accounts have been exaggerated : yet 
we may be well assured, that there were in gei^e- 
md ton good grounds for this imputation of criiehy. 
And 'however the great fiunily, of which I ha^re 
lieeti treating, may in other respects appear beni^ 
4fi€Ml and superior \ they were in their rites aad reli- 
giwi iMrrtMroQ^ to the las« degree. ' 

It & trua^ thai: there are some accounts in timr 
^fttvour 3 a;t least 9ome criljies of Ihts family are te^ 
pnesefft^d «o mote advantage. The poet Chesrflos 
iias ^v^ « eorioM histK)ry of tlie Sac^an GathiteS ; 
isif Whi^se aMestry be speaks with great honour, 
"wlieh he is describing the expedition of AleMMder 
^Ihs Great. 

'-.-■' * ■ . 



T09 avrof iitvfttv, Strabo. 1. ?• p. ^59* 

^ Apud Straboncyn. 1.7. p. 464- Anacbarsis was supposed 
to have been of this family. K«i rop A>«x«^^i» h atBfuwQ* #«fo» 
Ha>M9 "Efofo^ T«r» ff|a'^9 iivai m yiytf^. Ibid* 
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Next march'd the Sdcae, fond of pasto*aliHfe, 
. Sprung from the Cuthite Nomades, iVho livjd ' 
Amid the plains of Asia, rich in grain. 
They from the Shepherd race derived thdr souroei 
. Those Shepherds, who in antient times were deem'd 
The justest of mankind. '^ 

Yet we find, that these Sac© by some have been rer- 
presented as Cannibals : from whence we may ptx* 
c^ve, that people of the same family often difibr$4 
from one another* Of this Ephorus very justly took 
j^otice, as we learn from ^' Strabo. Wben these 
colonies came in aftertimes to be so d^enerate, 
there were still some remains of their original 9dnse 
and ingenuity here and there to be found. This 
was to be observed in the people of Bsstica, as I 
have shewn from Strabo : and in the character ex* 
hibited of Ck>tys, king of Thrace. The like is taken 
IK>tice of by Curtius : in speaking of the Pontic 
Scythae. ^* Scythis non, ut caeteris Barbaris, rudis 
et inconditus sensus est. Quidam eorum sapientiam 
capere dicuntur^ quaqtumcunque gens capit semper 
armata. 

There was another custom, by which they render- 



7t £^6po$«-f iri TiXit fmantf utat tup ti «Mft>y Sxt;0*;y, nat rut Sat;p«- 

f aynir* raq h %»% rvt a^^Mt ^vm flMri;^f^0«». Strabo. 1. 7. p« 463. 
^ L. 7. C. 8. 
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ed themselves infamous, though in early times it wa» 
looki^ upon in a different light They contracted 
an uniform habit of robbery and plunder : so that 
tbayJived- in a state of piracy, making continual 
depredations. This was so common in the first 
ages, that it w^ looked upon with an eye of indif^* 
ference, as if it were attended with no io^morality 
and disgrace. Hence nothing was more common in 
those days, when a stranger claimed the rites of 
hospitality, than to ask him with great indifference, 
whether.be was a pirate or a merchant. Often* 
times both characters were included in the same 
person. This is the question, which Nestor puts 
to Telemachus and Mentor, after he had afforded 
tbem a noble repast at P3'Ios. '^^ It is nowy says 
the aged prince, timt to ask our guestSy who they 
be^ as thfijf have Jinished their meal. Pray, sirs, 
whence come you, and what business has brouglU 
you. over the seas ? Are you merchants destined to 
^ny port ? or are you mere adventurers^ mid pirategj 
who roam the seas without any place of destination;^ 
and live by rapine and ruin ? The same question is 
asked by other person^ in different places ; ^nd as 
the word in the original is A»trfifK, which signifies 
robbers or pirates, the Scholiast observes, that there 
wae nothing opprobrious in that term, or culpable in 
the profession. On the contrary, piracy and plun- 

^^ Homer. Odyss, r. v, €9. 
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der of old were esteemed very honourable. Thu(^^ 
dides speaks of Greece as devoted to tbip/^^ prac-* 
tice in its early state. He says, that thers was no 
security among the little principalities; and GO|i$e« 
quontly no polity : as the natives were' Goaliml^Uy 
obliged to shift their habitations through the inroad* 
of some powerful enemy. But this account of 
Tbucydides relates to bpstilities by land, betwteki 
one clan and another, before the little proviaces 
were in a settled state. But the d6preda;Cioii4 <»f 
which I principally spealc, were effected by roverS'al 
sea, who continually landed, and laid people uiide# 
contribution upon the coast. Many migrations werQ 
made by persons^ who were obliged to fly, and leavd 
their wives, and effects behhid them. Such losses 
were to be repaired, as soon as they gained a setdei*' 
ment Hence, when they infeeted any conntry, and 
made their levies upon the natives, one of their prwH 
cipal demands was women : and of these the inesl 
noble and fair. Diodorus Siculus makes meotiQQ of 
one Botes in eariy times, who having been driven 
from his o>ra country, seized upon one of the Cy*- 
dades^ and resided tbere with his ccmpanioBS. 

mw% nc x^^^ ) ;^ju)i*^« Here kt took itp ki$ kmkiUh 
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ffew, and robbed ifiany of the pebple^ who amled by 
ffiaf isktnd. And as there wets n great want of 
\tomen iotfmmg his associates^ they used to pass owr 
to the confintnty and recruit tkemsehes from thence*. 
*rhese depredations gave rise to the histories of prio- 
cteses being carried away by bandiifti ; atid of kings 
daughters being expiosed to sea-monsters. The mon- 
sters aHtided to were nothing more thsin mariners 
and pirates, styled Getei, Ceteni, and Celones, from 
Cctus; which Sigtiified a sea-monster, or whale; and 
also a large ship, iirro?, tiio^ vit^* K-nriwi 'wxtw |ucy« 
wc Kfiro^ '- By CeiuSj says Hesyehius, is signified a 
kind of ship. Cetine is a. huge floaty in butk like 
a wfiale. Andromeda, whotn some mention, as 
baling been exposed to a sea- monster, is said by 
^others to have been carried awav in a Cetus, or 
ship. The history of Hesione is of the same pur* 
^rt: who was like Andronieda supposed to have 
tWen given op as a prey to a '^ Cetus. Patepha- 
^s takes notice of the legend, and tries to give a 



•• Cononapud Photxum. c. 40. p. 447. The term Kuto? was 
by -the Dorians expretsed K«t«(,,Catus. > Among us, there are 
large unwieldy vessels called Cats> particularly in the north. Cat- 
water, near Plymouth, signifies si place for vessels to anchor ; a 
harbour for Karei, or ships* 

^ The history generally turns upon three articles. The women 
are guarded by a dragon, AfPtxuf, chained to a Petra, and expo- 
sed to a Cctus : all which are mistaken terms* 
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solution. According to the original story, ^' there 
was a 8€4i-monster CetuSj who used to Jreguefit tie 
Trojan coast : and if the natives made him a pre^ 
setit of young women, he peaceably retired : others- 
wise he laid the country waste. He imagineSt * tbat 
this Cetus was a king of the country, to whom this 
tribute was paid. But these demands were gene- 
rally made ; and this tribute levied by people of the 
sea. They landed, and exacted these contributioas, 
as the history expressly tells us. In short, these sea- 
monsters were not so much the Ceti, as the Ceteans^ 
and Cetonians, those men of honour, the pirates, of 
whose profession and repute we have made mention 
before. Some of them settled in Phrygia, and 
Mysia, where they continued the like practices, aodf 
made the same demands. K^irf (Oi, yivoq Muo^y. The 
Ceteans^ says Hesychius, are the same peoplcy as tkc 
Mysians. Their history is undoubtedly alluded to 
by Homer in a passage, which Strabo looked upoB 
as an enigma ; and such a one as could hardly be 
^^ solved. The poet is speaking of Neoptolemus, 
whose great exploits are related by Ulysses to the 
shade of Achilles in the regions below. Among 
other things he seems to refer to some expeditioa 



tTiVfjLumro. De Incred. Histor. p. gO. 
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made against the Mysians, who were allies of the 
Trojans, and their neighbours. These Neoptolemus 
invaded, and slew their king Eurypylus with many 
of his subjects, in revenge for an unjust tribute, 
which he had exacted of other people. Ulysses 
tells Achilles, that he cannot enumerate all the ac- 
tions of his son, 

Hawetitr, says Ulysses^ one action I canndt pass 
&ivet ; tphkh is his encounter tvith the herd Eurgpy'- 
hiSy the s&H of Telephtu; whom he slew : and at 
the same time made a great slaughter of the Clr- 
Sean4. And aU tUs was done '^ yvvaiMAw Uytau #w^4)i^^ 
onaccountofihe unjust gift s^ which they ertorted^' 
and^hich consisted In xtfomin. The paiteage must 
faid^ bad ii> it scrtne origin*t obscurity, to liave em<^ 
bfttrass^d a person of Strabo's learnit^. fiut when 
we VncTw, that the Cefeatis were people, who nseA 
t& ifiafte these demands ; anid at the same time, that 






■• Odyss. A. V. 518. 

•■ The term is here used adjectively. We meet with Twawea 
fM^9tf '£M«^» rf«To»> in the same mode of acceptation, as yv»at)i« 

VOL, V, .. - . ^ 
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the Mysians were ^^ Ceteans : I think we may be 
assured of the true meaning of the poet. Ii> sborti 
these Mysians were Cuthites, and by race Nebrids* 

rodf says the author of the Chronicon Paischa)^ 
that great hunter, and giant, the Ethiopian^ wm 
the person from whom the Mysians were descended^ 
The history of this family is in all parts similar, and 
consistent. 

I have mentioned} that one of the most con$ider- 
able colonies, which went from Babylonia, was. that 
of the Indi, or Sindi ; who have been further dis- 
tinguished by the name of the eastern Ethiopians.. 
They settled between the Indus and Gaines,- «m1 
one of their principal regions was Cuihaiay rendei^ 
ed Cathaia by the Grecians. They traded in lineD 
and other commodities, add carried on an iextenaife. 
commerce with the proviiioes to the south. A large 
body of them passed inland towards the nertb) 
under the name of *^ Sacae and Sacaians : :wbQ.raDg^ 
ed very high, and got possession of Sogdiana, and 
the regions upon the laxartes. , From thence tiiey 
extended themselves ea{34;waFd. quite to the oceao. 
They were of the '^ Cuthic race, and represented as 



'm''^ 



^•* Mesychius above. 
■* P. 2S. 

•♦ Sirabo. 1. 7. p. 4^4. 

'' £«cx«». Ttf( lxt/6«$ ifTAP ^«c». Stcph. By^ant* 
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great ^ archers : and tbeir country was called ''^ Sa- 
Caia and Cutha. The chief city was Sacastan, the 
Sac^tana of '^ Isidorus Characenus. Of their in« 
roads westward we have taken notice ^before : for 
Mieysent out large bodies into different parts ; and 
fiBiuny of the Tartarian nations are descended from 
.ihem. iThey got possession of the upper part of 
China, which they denominated Cathaia : and tliere 
is reason to think, that Japan was in some degree 
peopled- by them. Colonies undoubtedly went into 
thiy. country both from Sacaia, and the Indus* 

; 39^ Chinese were the ancient SinsB^ and Seres; 
whoiiere so famous for their silk. There is in Pau- 
MVMaa very curious account of this people, and of 
IJIgMeiF manufacture. The author has . been speaking 
of l}ie fine flax in Elis : and from thence takes an 
opportunity to digress, and to treat about the nature 
of -silk. The Jormer, says ^ Pausanias, ar^e from 
seed-: but those Jine threads^ of which the Seres 



: f 



■- » • • » 1 , 



cSc3rd»aruin populi-i— Persse illos Sacas in uuiversum adpella- 
ireife*,. Pliny- I- 6» c. IS* p, 315. 

^ Toy ftiT* tvi mf^yfiifcif Imietfrao ysfAorrai 

- Vf By Agathemerus called D«x»«. Geog. Vet, v^l. 2. p. 44. 
** "Ltutetrofa X«x»y Txv^uf. Isidorjis. Geog. VeU vol. 2. p. S« 
«J> Vol. IV. of this Work. ' ' 

5^ Paiwan. 1. 6. p. 5)9. 
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make use in rvtcwing, are of a different origmai* 
In their country is produced an insect which the 
Gtecians call, Suf, but the natives hace a different 
name for it. — This the Seres attend to with grettt 
care, making proper receptacles for its presnrvatiM 
loth in summer, and winter. He then procceda M 
give a ininute, but ioaccarate, accoont of the ^Ski 
vroYiti, and the manner of its spinnings wbtcft/l omh;) 
and conchides with telling os, that the eauntryf 
Jrom : whence this commodity eomes^ is mi itifmi 
named Stria, which lies in a recess of the ErytknSM 
Sea. I lutve hee»told by some, that it is not prop&fy 
the ErjfthraanSeOjbut the rher Sera, wkickimlcks^ 
it, and fovffis mi island similar to the Delte in Eggpi* 
hi short some insist, that it is not at ail hemtided £y 
tke seiu They say also, that thera is another island 
called Seria : and those who inhabit thiSf as welltfs 
theishmis Abasa, and Saeaia in tke neigkboutbfitoi^ 
are of the Ethiopian race. Others affirm, Jkat 
they are of the Scufhic family, with a miocture of 
the Indie. The history is in every part very true ; 
and in it we have described two nations of the Seres^ 
who were of an Ethiopia, Indie, and Scuthic fktuify. 
The first was upon the great Erythnfean, or In4ia% 
Ocean; or rather upon the Ganges; beingaprp^^ 
vince inclosed by the branches of that river. There 
were many islands so formed ; and they are by geo-- 
graphers called collectively the ^ Delta of the 



»* Strabo. . 15.^ ^.,1026. 
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Gangos. . The other region of the Seres was farther 
removed. It is the same as ^^ China, though spoken 
d by Pausanias a3 an island : and it lies opposite 
to the idands of Japan, called here Abasa and Sn* 
caia^ Of the southern Seres upon the Ganges lit-* 
tie notice has been taken : yet they will be found 
upon inquiry to have been a very notable people. 
Tbey are mentioned by Orosiusi who speaks of them 
as bordering upon the IIyda6pe$. The Seres of 
'' Strabo are of the same part of the world. Mar* 
cianus Heracleota, in his ^Periplus, places them 
rather to the east of the river, and makes them ex- 
teqd very high to the north, towards Casgar and 
Tbebet. They were the same as the Indie Cathaians, 
who at different times got access into the lower re^ 
gions. of Seria, or China ; and that particular pro« 
vince called now liinan, The Sacas likewise, who 
were of the same family, made large settlements in 
the upper provinces of that country ; which from 
them was called both ^^ Seria and Cathaia. From 
thence they passed over to the islands of Japan : 
one of which was froni them named Sacaia. It still 



' f ^ Mtra evfjuirtuufi Tuv^^a ir»» n ^n^iKit. Agathepierus. 1, 2. c. (!• 
p; 42. Ocog. Vet. Gr. vol. 2, 

»» Strabo. 1. 15. p. 1027. 

^ Geog. Graec. vol. |. p. 28, 

•' Marcianus Heracleota places a nation of Seres to the north 
<^ the Sinienws ; wKere now is the cegion of (Ihinose C^b&i^f 
See Periplus. p. 29» Geog. Vet. vol. \. 
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is SO called ; and the capital has the same name ; 
and is famous for the worship of the God ^ Dai- 
Maogin* Father Lewis de Froes, in a letter qtioted 
by ^ Ksempfer, takes notice of a terrible earthquake 
both at Meaco, and in Sacaia. The names of the 
Deities in Japan and China, and the form of them, 
as well as the mytholc^y, with which they are attend* 
edy point out the country from whence they origi- 
nally came. The prevailing religion in each of these 
kin^oms, and the most antient, is the ^ Sinto, ot 
religion of thp Sindi. By these are signified tl^i 
Indi, who first introduced this mode of worship, as 
is ^acknowledged by the Chinese themselves. One 
of the Mohaipmedan ^ travellers, whose account 
lu^ beeq published by the learned Renaudot, assures 
us, that the Chinese had no scicfices : that is, I sup 
pose, nonfe, but what were imported. ITuit their 
religion and most of their laws were derived from 
the IndL Nay^ they are of opinion^ that the In- 



^ Purchas. vol. 5. p. ipfi. Dai-MaogiQ is probably I>f m 
Magog, sive Dcus Magus. 

•^ L, 1. p. 104. notes. 

Annum in jirhe Sacaio looratus. Epistola Gasparii Vilelae 
apud Maffupum. Vide Hist. Ind. p. 401. |t occu^rS' often ip the 
letters of these missionaries. 

9* Ibid. p. 203. 204. |t is polled in China the r^eiigion of 

Fo. 

^ Account of China by Two Mohammedan Tnivellcri IP tte 
Ninth Century, p. 36. 
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diam taught them the worship of idols ; and consi- 
der them, as a very religious nation. 

The people, who introduced these things in the 
upper region of this country, were the northern 
Seres^ a branch of the Cathaian Saeas. *~ Z»)f £c, «9- - 
wc P«f6«fov SxuOixov. They were a different people 
from the Sinae and Sinenses, though at last incorpo- 
rated with them. The chief city of the country was 
occupied by thenv which they called after their own 
name Sera ; and they named the region Cathaia. 
HeoGe Ptolemy makes mention, * Zyi^^xc, th? rm l,%m¥ 
MfiTfoiroXiwf, of Sera, the capital of the Sina : so 
that in bis time, and indeed long before, the Sinenses 
and Seres were looked upon as the same. Jn China 
the Deity upon the Lotos in the midst of waters has 
be^n loog a favourite emblem, and was imported 
from the west. ' The insigne of the dragon was from 
the same quarter. The Cuthites worshipped Cbam, 
the Sun ; whose name they variously compounded 
In China, most things which have any reference to 
splendour, and magnificence, seem to be denomi- 
nated from the same object. Cham- is said in the 
language qf that country to signify any thing * sur 
preme.^ Cum is a fiqe building, or ' palace ; simi'^ 



Scholia in Dionys. v. 752. 
' L. 1. ell. 

^ Bayer's Musaeum Sinicum. vol. 2. p« l4Sf 
3 Ibid, p. 9^. 
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lar to Coma of the Amooiw?. Cum ia a ^ lord or 
master : Cham a ^ 9ceptre* La3dy, by Chaai is 3ig* 
nified a ^ priest, analogous to the Cbamaoiai and 
^ Chanierim of Cutbai aod Bat^jlooia. Tbo comh 
try itself is by the Tartars called ' HaoL The citie* 
Cbam-ju, Campiop, Cooopition, Cumdan^ Cbaiaul, 
and many others of the same form, are mc^lifi^atly 
compounded of the sacred term Cham. Cambahi, 
the name of the antient metropoljis, ia the cily o£ 
^Cham-Bal: and Milton styles i% very propeclyi 
Cambalu^ s&at of '" Cathaian Chan. . By Uw is 
meant the chief city of the Cutbean Monarch ; for 
Chan is a derivative of Cahen, a. prince. It seams 
sometimes in China and Japan to have been ex- 
pressed Quan, and Quano. Th^ Lama, and Lamali 
those priasts of Tbebet and Tartary^ are of the saiM 
originni, as the Lamii in the west. 
: As t^ religion of this people extended so far, we 
meet with many noble edifices in various parts of 



4 Bayer's Muiaenm Sinicum, vol. 3. p. 102. Itie TarUimui 
piJQces ax^ styled Cham. 

5 Ibid. p. 98. 
• Ibid. p. 102. 

^ 2 Kings, c. 23. v. 5. Hosea. c. 10. v. 5. 

• , Herbert's Travels, p. 375, 

^ Civitas Cambalu, in provinci4 Cathai — -«^-« sonmt^ aulem Ci-^ 
vitas Domini. Marcus Pauius Venetus. 1. 2. c, I. 

'^ Chinam potissimam Catbaii partem. Kircber* China Ilkst. 
p. 60. 
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the east, which still afibrd evidences of their origi* 
naL Two temples are taken notice of by Hamelton 
near Syrian in " Pegu ; which he represents, as so 
like in stmcture, that they seemed to be built by 
%fae same model One stood about six miles to« the 
southwards, and was called Kiakiack, or the God of 
Gods Temple. The image of the Deity was in a 
sleeping posture, and sixty feet in length : and was 
ima^ned to have lain in that state of repose six 
thousand years. The doors and windoTiJs, says our 
author, are always open, and every body has permis'^ 
sion to see him. When he arcakes, it is said, that 
the world will be annihilated. This Temple stands 
Ofi a high open spot of ground, and may easily be 
seen in a clear day eight leagues off. The other is 
situated in a low plain north of Syrian, and at about 
the same distance. It is called the Temple of Da- 
giin, and the doors Bud windows of it are continual- 
ly shut : so that none can enter but the priests. 
They will not tell of what shape the idol is ; but 
only say,, that is not of a human form. As soon as 
'Kiakiack has dissolved the frame and being of the 
world, Dagon, or Dagun, will gather up the frag- 
ments, and make a new one. I make no doubt, but 
the true name of the temple was Tach-Iach, and de- 
dicated to the same God, as the lachusi in Japan* 
Mr. Wise takes notice of the Grecian exclamation 



" Hamelfoa's Account ^f the £ast Iiidief. vol. 3. p. 57* 
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to '* Dionusufi, when the terms '^ lacch^ O lacche, 
were repeated : and he supposes, With great proba- 
bility, that the Peguan name had a reference to .die 
same Deity. It is very certain that the worship of 
Dionusus prevailed very early among the nations in 
the east. The Indians used to maintain, that his 
rites began iirst among them. Professor Bayer has. 
shewn, timt trapes of his worship are stiH to be ob* 
served among the people of these parts: and parti- 
cularly among the Tamuli of Tranquebar. ^ TIkjf 
have a tradition that there was once a gigantic per- 
son named Maidashuren^ who was born at Nisada^ 
bura^ near the mountain Meru. He had the horns, 
of a bullf and drank wine^ and inade war upon, the 



^^ Sec Wise's Trcslise of the Fabulous Ages. p. 95» 

»* I«)t;^i, w laxp^i. A ristoph. lianas, v. 318. 

'^ Inde Tami^li narrant, Maidabhuren fuisse aliquem dictum a 
Maidhaifi et Ashurcn, quasi Taurum Gigantem (Gigantas autetn 
fingunt Ileroas suos fuissi*) in Nisadabura urbc hand longc a 
Meru Monte nanim, qui T&urina cornna gest4rit ; canubaqK 
ptstus, turn aliarum ammantium, torn vaccamm (quod in Indii 
suromum scelus) et vino ad ebrictatomToplen soUtus, Diis bellnia 
intulerit. Ceterum in comitatu habuisse octo Padiun, sea gigaiK 
taeosct malitiosos Dseiponas,ex familia Indicorum Pastoruniy quos 
Kobaler, i. e. Pastorcs vocant : cumi vcctum ab octonisleoniboSy 

* * 

ant Icopardis, aut tigridibus, aut olephantis* Habctb Nysam, nbi 
Batum fiMunt Bacchum ctiam GraecoTumaliqui. Habetis Meiiiin 
montejn, unde Jovis Mis^e; Luciani agitatos jocis : habetis KiC«Xwct 
ct cornua ot curruro, ct quicquid ad 6d>ulam uteris Gnedae'de- 
Mderatis. Bayer. Hist« Bactiiana. p. 2.^ 
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Gois. He was attended by eight Pudamj mho were 
gigantic and mischievous damonSj of the family of* 
those Indian Shepherds, called Kobaler^ In thie 
account we have a manifest reference to the histo- 
ry of DionusuSy as well as that of the Dionusians, 
by whom his rites were introduced. And we may 
perceive, that it bears a great resemblance to the 
accounts transmitted by the '* Grecians, What are 
these Kobaler, who were descended from the Shep- 
herds, but the same as the Cobali of Greece, the 
uniform attendants upon Dionusus : a set of priests, 
wbote cruelty and chicanery rendered them info- 

Aio»vr9ir- »'jrarrji>m. The Cobali were a set of cruel 
damo7iSy whofolUm^ed in the retinue of Dionusus. It 
is a term made use of for knaves and cheats. 
, The second temple near Syrian is said, in the ac- 
count above, to have been inaccessible to strangers : 
00 that they could not tell, under what shape the 
Peity was represented. Thus much thej' were in- 
formed, that it was not human. As the Deity was 
mlled Dagun,. we may easily conceive the hidden 



» •■ ■ 



' ?* St|rabo mciuions— Nutf^«ftf« tifak iOre? » x** «oX»f «r«^* AvrtK 
Ko0va»9 icat opo« TO vitt^ Tfii vcXtuq MHPON. L 15. p. 1008» DJO* 
dorus has a most curious account concerning Dionusus in India, 
and of the supposed place of his birth .T-0M/*»f inflow rfi% •ftiiH 
jfivrm Toy Tos-ey tarov M^t^ovf 1, 2. p. 123. 

?• Scholia in Plutum Aristophanie. v. 279? 

KoC«Ao;,-x«xot;p<9foiEr»yov^of. Hesych* 
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character,, under which he was described. We may 
conclude, that it was no other than that mixed figurA 
of a man and a fish, under which he was of old wor- 
shipped both in Palestine and Syria. He is express- 
led under this symbolical representation in mhtny 
parts of '^ India ; and by the Bn^hmins is called 
Wistnou and Vishnou. Dagon and Vishnou have 
tt like reference. They equally represent the man Of 
the sea, called by Berosus Oannes : whose history 
has been reversed by the Indians. They suppose, 
that he will restore the world, when it shall be de* 
•troyed by the chief God. But by Dagon is signi- 
fied the very person, through whom the earth bas 
been already restored, when it was in a state or 
ruin : and by whom mankind was renewed.' Da^^ 
gon and Noah I have shewn to be the same. Vish* 
Nou is represented, like Dagon, under the mixed 
figure of a man and a fish : or rather of a man, a 
princely figure, proceeding from a fish. The name 
of the district, near which the temples above stand, 
we find to be called Syrian : just as the region was 
named, where stood the temples of Atargatis and 
Dagon. Syrus, Syria, and Syrian, are all of the same 
purport, and signify Ccelestis, and Solaris, firom 
** Sehor, the Sun. 



'* Kircher's China, p. 158. Baidaeus. Part 2. c. 1. 

'* Syria was supposed to have been denominated from Syru^i 
the oft'spring of the Sun.^—EKStvtfviKxat AvoAX«vo(St;po(» Dio- 
dorus. I. 4. p. 273. See p. 97. of this volnme. 
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Many travelers Kave taken notice of the templed 
in India : which are of a wonderful construction ; 
and to which there id scarce any thing similar in 
other pfirts of the world. The great traveller Ge-> 
melii mentiona a pagoda in the island Salsette near 
Bombay, which is looked upon as a work of great 
amiquity. It is called the pagod of '^ Canorin : and^ 
a tradition prevails among the Indians, that it was 
constructed by some of the Giant race. It stands 
towards the east side of a mountain, which 
consists' intirely of a bard rock : and out of thi« 
the various edifices are not built, but hewi>.' 
Round abont are innumerable columns, and many-, 
inferior temples, covered with beautiful cupolas^ 
together with figures of men and animals, alt aUke" 
formed out of the solid rock. Some ol tlie stataea 
are completely carved : others are in ba^so relievo ; 
and habited in a peculiar manner ; so as to witnesa 
great antiquity. There are likewise many caves^ 
aiid gtcfitos, curiously contrived : and mai^ ^H!^ 
tanks' of water, commodieusty disposed over the 
wrea of the inclosure. The author is very copious^ 
in his description of this place; and of the psigodas^' 
which are within it. And he assures us, towards 
the qlose, that all, which bee been hitherto observed^ 
is formed from the rock, without any separation, or 
addition : every figure still adhering at the basis, to 



'■ See Churchil's Voyages, vol. 4. p. 19^» 
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the mass, on which it stands. The whole is deao- 
late, unfrequented, and difficult of access. . 

. At no great distance from Salsette is an island of 
equal curiosity, called by the Portuguese Elephanlo.- 
Jt is described by our countryman '^ abovementicmedy 
who supposes, that it was thus namtd from the 
figure of an elephant, wfiich is carved upon it^ out 
of a great black stone, about seven feet in height.. 
It is J says be, so like a living elephant^ th^t ^t. 
two hundred yards distance, a sharp eye. might be. 
deceived by its similitude. A little way from tkj^ 
stands an horse, cut out of a stone; but not so, prih 
portionable, and well shaped, a^ the elephant*. 
There is a pretty high mountain standing in the, 
middle of the island, shaped like a blunt pyramid j 
and about half way to the top is a large caoe^ jfhut 
has two large inlets, which serve both for a passage 
into it, and for light. The mountain above it rests ^ 
on large pillars, hewn out of a solid rock ; and 
the ^ pillars are curiously carved. Some ha/ce fhf, 
figures of men about eight feet high in several 
postures ; but exceedingly well proportioned^ a^4. 
cut.. There is one, that has a Giant withfoup, 
heads joined; and the faces looking from each others 
He is in a sitting posture, with his legs andjffef 
under his body. His right hand is above twenty 



■' Hamclton's New Account of the East Indies, vol.'l.'ct 22. 
p. 241. 
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inches. There are several darkrooms hewn out of 
the rock: and a Jine spring of steeet water comes 
out of one room, and runs through the cave out at 
one of the inlets. I Jired a fuzee into one of the 
rooms ; but J never heard cannon or thunder make 
suck a dreadful noise; which continued about half 
a. minute; and the mountain seemed to shake. As 
soon as the fwise was wer, a large serpent ap-^ 
peared; which made us take to our heels, and get 
out of the cave at one door; and he in great haste 
i^ent out at the other. I judged him to be about 
Jifiteen foot long: and two foot about: and these 
tffere all that I saw worth observation on that 
island. I asked the inhabitants of the place, who 
mere all Gentows, or Gentiles, about twenty m 
number, if they had any account, by history, or 
tradition, who made the cave, or the quadrupeds 
curved in stone : but they could give no account. 
. ' We have a like account of these pagodas in 
Pat'cbas. — ^*' In Salsette are two temples, or holes 
natther of pagodes, renowned in all India. One of 
which is cut from under a hill of hard stone, and ia 
of compasse within about the bignesse of village of 
foure hundred houses ; with inany galleries or 
chambers of those deformed shapes, one higher than 
another, cut- out of the hard rock. There are in 
all three hundred of these galleries. The other is 



*■ Purchas from R. Titcli. vol. 5. p. 545. 
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in another placei of like matter and forme.-— In tt 
little island called Pory, there standeth a high hill, 
on the top whereof there is a hole^ that goeth downcf 
on the hilly digged and carved out of the hard rocke ;: 
within as large as a cloyster, round beset with shapes 
of elephants, tygres, Amazons, and other like work^ 
workemanly cut^ supposed to be the Chinob handy 
worke. But the Portugals have now overthrowne 
those idol-temples. Would God, they had not set 
new idols in their roome. 

There are descriptions of many other an dent 
edifices in India ; some of which are of stupendous 
workmanship: but of all others, that which wa» 
visited by the curious traveller Thevenot,^ seems /to 
be of the greatest extent, and of the most wonderjful 
construction. It is called the pagod of "^Elara : 
and stands near the city Aurangeabad, in the pro^ 
vince of Balagate. He says, that his rout lay up » 
very ru^^ mountain, and very hard for the oKn» 
by which his carriage was drawn, to ascend : tbough 
the way, cut out of the rock, was almost every where 
as smooth^ as if it were paved with free^stone. Af 
l\ie tofs he discovered ' a spacious plain of wefl* 
cultivated landy with a great many villages and ha^** 
lets amidst gardens, and plenty of fruit trees dad 
woods. The first part of this lovely plain was o<i- 



** Thevenot's Travels into the Indies. Part iii. c. 44» p. 74- 
Translation. 
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copied by people of the Mohammedan persuasion. 
A liith farther westward^ says our author, my 
Pions and I were above half an hour clambering 
down the rock into another very low plain. The 

frst things I ^aw were some very high chapels; 
and I entered into a porch cut out of the rocky 
which if of grayish stone : and on each side of 
thftt parchy there is the gigantic figure of a many 
cut out of the, natural rock : and the walls are co- 
vered all over with other figures in relief cut in 
the $ame manner. Having passed that porch, I 

found a square courty an hundred paces^ every way. 
The walls are the natural rocky which i» ihat place 
is'Six fathom higky and perpendicular to the ground- 
plot ; and cut as smooth and even, as if it were 
plaster smoothed with a trowel. Before all things 
I resolved to view the outside of that court : and I 
perceivedy that these walls, or rather the rocky 
hangs : and that it is hollowed underneath : so that 
the void space below makes a gallery almost tiro 

fathoms high^ and four or five broad. It hath the' 
rockfor a basis : and the whole is supported only 
by a single row of pillars cut in the rock ; and dis- 
tent from the extremity of the gallery about the 
length of a fathom : so that it appears as if there 
were two galleries. Every thing there is exceed- 
ing well cut : and it is really a wonder to see so 
great a mass in the air, which seems so slenderly 
undefpropped, that one can hardly help shuddering 
at first entering into it. 

VOL. V* R 
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In the middle of the court there is'a chapel, whose 
walls J imide dnd outside^ are cornered with figures in 
relief. They represent several sorts of beasts, as grif* 
Jons and others, cut in the rock. On each side of the 
chapel there is a pyramid, or obelisk, larger •at the 
basis, than that at Rome : but they are fwt sharp 
pointed. They have some characters upon them 
zohich I do not understand. The obelisk on the left 
hand has by it an elephant, as big as the life, cut 
out of the rock, as every thing else is : but his 
trunk has been broken off. At the farther endtf 
the court I found two staircases cut in the rock ;'end 
I went up with a little Bramin, whv seemed to be 
a knowing person. Being at the top, Ipercei9€d 
a kind of area (if the space of a league and 4m half, 
or two leagues, may be called an area) full of stately 
tombs, chapels, and temples, which they callpagodas, 
cut in the rock. 

I entered into a great temple built in the rock. 
It has a fiat roof, and is adorned with figures 
within, as the walls of it also are. In this temple 
are eight . rows of pillars in length, and six in 
breadth : which .are about a fatliom distant from 
each other. The temple is divided into three parts : 
— in the middle of the thirds or extream, part, 
upon a very high basis, there is a gigantic idol, 
with a head as big as a drum ; and his other parts 
proportionable. All the walls of the temple are . 
covered with gigantic figures in relief ami on the 
outside, all round the temple, are a great mmnff 
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little chappy ademed with figures of&n ordinary 
bigness in reliefs representing men and women em^ 
bracing one anotlher. 

JLeatoing this spot, I went into several other 
temples of a different structure^ built also from 
the rock ; and full of figures^ pilasters^ and 
pUiars. I saw three temples one over ano/hef^ ; 
which hofoe but one front all three ; but it is di^ 
mded into three stories^ supported by as many raws 
of pillars : and in eoery story there is a great 
door for the temple. The staircases are cut out of 
the rock. I saw but one temple which was arched: 
and therein I found a room, whereof the chief 09"- 
nament mas a square bason. It was cut in the 
rock, and full ff spring water , which arose within 
two or three feet of the brim of the bason. There 
are a ^ast number ofpagods all along the rock : in- 
deed there is nothing else to be seen for above two 
leagues. He concludes with saying, that be made 
diligent inquiry among the natives, about the origin 
of these wonderful buildings : and the constant tra- 
dition zoas, that all these pagedasy great and small, 
with all their works^ and ornaments, were made by 
Giants : but in what age they could not *^ tell. 



*' These pagodas have been siMce visited by that curious tra- 
veller and Orientalist, M. Anquetil Du Perron. In his treatise 
called Zend-Avesta, a very precise account may be found of these 
buildisg^ and of their dimensions ; also th« history, and pur* 
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Many of these antient structures have been at- 
tributed to Ram-Scander, or Alexander the Great : 
but there is nothing among these stately edifices, 
that in the least savours of Grecian workmanship : 
nor had that monarch, nor any of the princes after 
him, opportunity to perform works of this nature. 
We have not the least reason to think, that thcv 
ever possessed the country : for they were called 
off from their attention this way by feuds, and en- 
gagements nearer home. There is no tradition of 
this country having been ever conquered, except by 
the fabulous armies of ^^ Hercules and Dionusus. 
What has led people to think, that these works were 
the operation of Alexander, is the similitude of the 
name Ramtxander. To this person, they have 
sometimes been attributed. But Ramtxander was 
a Deity, the supposed son of Bal ; and he is in- 
troduced among the personages who were concerned 
in the incarnations of ** Vishnou. 

The Temple of Elora, and all the pagodas of 
which I have made mention, must be of great an* 
liquity, as the natives cannot reach their aera. They 
were undoubtedly the work of the Indo-Cuthites, 



poij, of the various representations, according to the notiottt 
of the Brahmins. See Zend-Avesta, vol. 1. p, 234. 

*♦ Strabo. I. 15. p. 1007. 

*» Kircher's China, p. 158. 
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who came so eaily ipto th^e parts ; and, of whose 
history I have treated at large. They came hither 
under the name of Indi and Sindi : also of Arabians, 
and Ethiopians, Ajid that these structures were 
formed by them will appear from many circum- 
^ances ; but especially from works of the same 
magnificence^ whi^h were performed by them in 
other places. For scarce any people could have 
effected what has been here described^ but a branch 
of that family, which erected the tower in Baby- 
lonia, tbe walls of B^lbec, and the pyramids of 
Egypt. 

Marco Polo was in Cathaia in tbe time of the 
Tartar ^Emperor Cublai Chan: and he speaks of 
the chief city Campion, as of great extent ; aqd 
mentions a most magnificent temple. He ^ says, 
that the idols were made of stone, and wood ; and 
some of clay : and there were several overlaid with 
gold ; and very artificially wrgugbt. Among (hese 
soipe were so great, thpit they contained ten paces 
in length ; ^nd were plo^ced upon the epirth in an 
attitude^ as if they Uy upright. Near tp these 
itopd several smaller idols, which seemed to pay 
obeysance tp the *^ larger : and thpy appeared all to 



** Purchas. vol. 3. c.4. p. 77. See Kircher's China, part 3. 

c. 2. 3. 

*? This is not unlike the description of the God Niliis, as we 
meet with itjn Gruter, S^|idys, and others. 
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be grtatly revered. Hadgi Mcbeiflet, a great tra- 
veller, who discoursed with Ramusio, told him, that 
he had been at ** Campion; and mentioned the 
largeness of the temples. In one of these he saw 
the statues of a man, and a woman, stretched on 
the ground : each of which was one piece, forty feet 
lon^ and gilded. Campion is probably the same 
city, which is alluded to by Marco : tlie same tod,* 
which the antients called Sera, and the modems 
Nankin : for the names of places in China are con- 
tinually changing. In the account of Sha Rokh's 
embassy to *' Catbaia, mention is made of a city 
Kam-ju : and of a temple, whose dimensions were 
very large. The author says, ibfet each side was 
five hundred kes^ or cubits. In the middle lay aa 
idol, as if it were asleep; which was fifty feet in 
length. Its hands and feet were three yards long; 
and the head twenty-one feet in circumference* 
Thfere were others at his back, and over his bead^^ 
about a cubit high : and placed in such attitudes, that 
they seemed alive. The great image was gilt all over.; 
and held one hand under his head ; and the other 
was slretched along down his thigh. They called it 
Samotiifu. The Babylonians, and Egyptians, and 
all of the same great family, used to take a pleasure 
in forming giganlic figures; and exhibiting other 



*• Astley's Collection, vol. 4. p. 639. 

*• From Ramusio. See Astby's Collection, vol. 4* p. fe4. 
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representations equally stupendous. Such were the 
colos^ statues at Thebes ; and the sphinx in the 
plains of CoCome. The statue erected by ^* Nebu- 
dbadftezsar in the plains of Dura, was in height 
threescore Babylonish cbbits. It was probably 
raised in honour of Chain, the Sun ; and perhaps 
it ti'as also dedicated' to the head of the Cbaldaic 
family; who was deified, and reverenced under 
that title. Marcellinus takes notice of a statue of 
Apollo, nkmed '* Comeiis ; which in. the time of 
the Emperor Verus was brought from Seleucia to 
Rome. This related to the same deity, as the pre- 
ceding. We nriay also infer, that this temple at 
Kam-ju was erected to Cham, the Sun, whom the 
people worshipped under the name of Samonifu. 

An account is given in '^ Purchas of a Colossus 
in Japan, made of copper ; which was seen by Cap^ 
tain &tris, an Englishman, at a place called Dabis; 
It represented a man of immense stature, sitting 
upon his lieels. The same person saw at *' Meacoy 
a Temple, equal in extent to St. Paul's in London, 
westward of the choir : and in it an idol largf^r than 
the former, which reached to the roof df ibe build- 



3* Daniel, c. 23. Vt 1. 

'■ Simulacrum C'jmei Apollinis, avulsum s(Kiii^uS| perlat«m< 
que Roomin. Marcellinus. !• 23. p. 287* 
** Purchas. vol. 5. p. 595. Saris was. in Japap anno l6l2. 
" Ibid. 
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ing. These .irare the statues of Xaca and Amida^ 
two of the (f bief Deities of Japan* Herbert takes • 
notice of the temples, and Deities above : and Bay% 
that they were calli^ '^ Mannadies. One of these 
colossal statues was erected by the Emperor Tycho^. 
zama, the chair, or throne, of which idol, was se* 
venty feet high, and eighty wide* He speaks also 
of the statue at Dabis ; which, though in a sitting 
posture, was in height twenty-four feet. They were 
both of copper; or, as he terms it, auricalc. 

It is remarkable, that in Japan, the priests and 
nobility have the title of " Cami The Emperor 
Quebacondono, in a letter to the Portuguese vice- 
roy, 1585, tells him, ^^ that Japan is the kingdom 
of Chamis ; whomy says he, we hold to' he the^ same 
as Scin, the origin of all things. By '^ Scia is pro- 
bably signified San, the Sun ; who was the same. 80 
Cham, rendered here .Chamis. The laws of the 
country are spoken of as the laws of Ch^Euis: and 
we are told by Ksempfer, that all the Gqds ^ene 
styled either '* Sin, or Cami. The founder Qf (hip 
empire is said to have been Tensio Dai Sin, or 
Tens to the God of Light. Near bis Temple was a 



*♦ Herbert's Travels, p. 374. Similar to M»j» «^? of the drc-. 
cians, whose priests were, Mannhif the Maenades. 
*' kempfer. 1. 2. p. 153. 

3* Organtinus Brixiensis* See Purchas. vol. S. p. 3S4. 
^' It was prf bably pronounced Schin. 
'.■ Kasmpfcr above. 
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cavern, religiously visited, upon account of bit 
having been once bid : when no siin, nor stars ap* 
peared^; He was esteemed tbe fountain of day> and 
his Temple was called the Temple of '' Naiku. 
Near this cavern was another Temple ; in which 
the Canusi, or priests, shewed an image of the 
Deity, sitting upon a cow. It was called Dainits 
No Ray, the Great Representation of the ^ Sun. 

One of their principal Gods is Jakusi ; similar to 
the lacchus of the west Ksempfer says, that he is 
the^ Apollo of the Japanese : and they describe 
him as the Egyptians did Orus. His Temple stands 
in a town called Minnoki : and lachusi is here rer 
{^resented upon a gilt Tarate flower : which is said 
to be the ^ nymphsea palustris maxima; or faba 
jEgyptiaca of Prosper Alpinus. One half of a large 
scallop shell is like. a canopy placed over him; and 
Ills head is surrounded with a crown of rays. I 
think, that we may perceive, to whom the Tem[de 
6f Naiku was dedicated : and from what person the 
^own of Minnoki was named, where lachusi was 



'* Ksmpfer. 1. 3. p. 231. 

♦• Ibid. 

♦» Ibid. 1. 5. p. 493. 

^* Ibid. Kaempfer mentions the txpag^ of Amida ih Siaro, 
*^Rrhich appeared in an upright posturfi upon the Tarate flower. 
IWe calk it in this passage the Nymphsea magna incamata* 1. 1« 
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wdrsbipp^d. They have also aik idol Menippei 
much reverenced in different partft. It certaialjf 
tt\Me$ to the same person ; and is a Gompoaod (tf 
twi> terms already faUy explained. ^ 

Ksempfer is a ifiiriter of great credit^ who was tat 
soitie ^ time in these parts, Hexertifiea what hm 
heen above said by Saris about the idols of thii 
country. He saw the Temple of Dabys, whieh he 
more truly renders *^ Daibod. He had a sight Of it 
iti his fim embassy to Jedo ; which city he visited 
titice. He i^peaks of the buildings as very spacious i 
and ^ at the beginning of the menue ttnoardt it an 
each side stood the statue of an hero in blacky neM 
four fathoms highy and almost nakedy having <mbfM 
loose piece of drapery around him. He had the 
face of a lion: and was in other respects wiM 
enough proportioned. His height wasfbur fathoms / 
and he stood on a pedestal of one fathom. — The Testk^ 
pie of Daibod was opposite to the gate, and in the 
iniddteoftke court. It was by much the loffidst 
building, that we fuid seen in Japan : and fnad % 
double bended stately roof. — The pillars were ex- 



♦3 M)}y*lyir«. Sc€ Vol. III. of this work. 

^ He went to Japan in the year I69O. 

^ The same is described by Lewis Almeida, wha expresses the 
name still more precisely, Dai-But. See Epistolae Selects Soc. 
Jes^ apud .Maffacum Hist;. Indie p. 4!?S* He also gives a dfi* 
scription of the Temple. 

^ L. 4. p. 5SZ. 
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cesshe large ; and at least a fathom and a ludf 
thick. The idol was gilt allofcer; and of an in* 
credible size; insomuch that ttvo mats could 
lie in the palm of his Jutnd. It was sitting, after- 
the Indian manner^ cross-legged, on a Tarate 
fbywer, which was supported by another fiower. 
The leaves of this stood upwards j by way of 
ornament ; and they were both raised about two 
fathomsfrom the floor. *^ Dai, in the antient lan- 
guage of the eastern countries, signified Deus, and 
Divus, any thing divine. By Dai-Bo4 was meant 
the God Badha ; whose religion was styled the 
fiudso : and which prevailed greatly upon the Indus^ 
and Ganges. The origin of this religion^ says 
^ Ksetapfer, must be looked for among the Brahmins. 
Ihaoe strong reasons to believe, both from the affi* 
nityof the name, and the very nature of this wor^ 
ship, that the anchor was the same person whom the 
Brahmins callBudha, and believe to have been the es* 
sential part of fVistnou. The Chinese and Japanese 



«»«ia4MiW**B*iMMfa 



, ;^' . According; terKasmpfer, L 2. p. 159. I^ signifies a Lord, 
or Prince. Dius and Divus were applied in the same manner by 
the Greeks and Romans : yet they were titles^ which properly 
related to the Gods: and Dai did so likewise. This is apparent 
fironr Hs being always annexed la the nasses of Deities. 

Dai is the same as Dairy, the title of the ecclesiastical mo- 
narch. Ibid. 

In another part of his work, he says, that Dai signified great : 
Sin> and Cami, a Godf cr Spirit. 1. S* p. 226. But in none 
of these expositions do I believe him to be precise. 

*• L. 3. p. 241. 
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call hini Buds and Siaka. The people, of^ Siam re- 
present him under the form of a Moor in a sitting 
posture, and of a prodigious size. His skin is 
black, and his hair curled: by which, I suppose, 
is meant woolly : and the images about him are of 
the same complexion. . He was not the author of 
the religion, as our traveller supposes : but the 
great object, to which the worship was directed. 
He was supposed by the ^° Brahmins to have had 
neither father, nor mother. By Budba we are cer-* 
tainly to understand the idolatrous symbol, called 
by some nations Buddo ; the same as Argus and 
Theba. In the mythology transmitted concerning 
it, we may see a reference both to the machine it- 
self, and to the person preserved in it In conse- 
quence of which we find this person also styled Bod, 
Budha, and Buddo ; and in the west Butus, Battus, 
and Boeotus. He was said by the Indians not to have 
been born in the ordinary way; but $o have coaie 
to light indirectly through the side of ^' his mother. 
By Clemens of ^* Alexandria, he is called BoutdIP 
and in the history of this person, however varied, 
we may perceive a relation to the Arkite Deity of 
the Sea, called Poseidon : also to Arcalus, and Dio- 



^ Ibid« 1. i; p. 36. They call him Siaka and Sacka. Ibid. 

5*» Ibid. 

'* Socratis Ecplesiast. Hist. 1. 1. c.7.. 

Buddam per virginis latus narrant cxortum^ 

Rctramnlis de Nativitate Chmti. c. 3. 
** Strom. 1. 1. p. 359.. The MSS. have Bwra and Boi/rra. 
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nusus ; styled Boeotus iand Thebanus. Kaempfer 
has a curious history of a Deity of this sort, called 
" Abbuto ; whose Temple stood in the province of 
Bungo upon the sea-shore, near the village of Toma. 
About a quarter of a German milCy before you 
come to this xiillage, stands a famous Temple of the 
God Abbuto ; which is said to be very eminent for 
miraculously curing many inveterate distempers^: 
as also for procuring a wind, and good passage^ 
For this reason, sailors , and passengers, always 
tie some farthings to a piece of wood, and throw 
it into the sea, as an offering to this Abbuto^ in 
4>rdtr to obtain a favourable wind. He moreover 
tells us, that they call him Abbuto Quano Sama, or 
the Lord God Abbuto. But the title more pre- 
cisely signifies, if I may form a judgment, Abbuto 
the Lord of Heaven. The same Deity, but under a 
different name, was worshipped in China. He i$ 
mentioned by Pierre Jarrige, who calls him thq 
Xjrod Camassono. ^^ On appelle I'Idole Camassono : 
t ceux, qui passent par 1^ redoutent fort cet Idole ; 
ct de peur, qu'il ne melte leurs navires k fond, ik 
luy offrent, quand ils sont vis k vis de I'isle, ou du 
riz, (qu'ils jettent en la mer) ou de Thuile, ou d autre 
chose, qu'ils portent. The Apis, Mneuis, and 
Anubis of Egypt, have been often mentioned, and 



■ ■ I' 



^^ L. 5. p* 468. AbbuCus, pater Butus sive Boeotus. 
'^ Hist, deslndes. 1. 5* c. 61. 
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explained ; as well as the Minotaur of Crete. 
The same hieroglyphics occur in Japan : and we are 
ijiforihed by ^^ Mafco Polo, that the inhabitants 
worship idols in different shapes. Some have* the 
head of an ox; some of a swine ; and others the 
head of a dog. The most common representaticm 
ID this country is that of ^^ Godso Ten Oo^ or tke 
Oxheaded Prince of Hecpoen. 

Lewis Almeida, and other missionaries^ giire m 
noble account/ of Japonese temples: and desclribe 
their situation, as uncommonly pleasing. Some of 
them resided at Meaco, where they visited the 
pagodas of Casunga, Cocuba, Facumano, and Dai-* 
but. They speak of them as very large, and. faa^ 
pily disposed, being situated amid trees of wiom 
sorts, particularly planes and cedars : and in places 
aboudding with streams of running water, and lakes 
of great ^ extent. The subordinate temples in the 
vicinity, and the bouses of the Bonzees, are d!ieltered 
by groves. The court before the chief building is 
generally paved with black and white stones; and;. 
the avenue is ornamented with trees, and statues. 
At the Temple of Facumano, among other thingc^ 



'^ Colunt Viri Zipangrii varia idola : quorum quedam habeat 
bovis caput; quaedam caput porci, et qu^dam caput canis. 
Marcus Paulus Venetus apud Kircher. Chini^ lUust. p« 145. 

** Kaempfer. L5. p. 418. 

'' See Letters of the Missionariet, particubirly of Lewis Al* 
meida. Maffaei Hist. Indiq. p» 4^. also de Froel. p. 441* 



were oteeived a nuaiber of fine iriiron trees ; aod at 
equal idiataDces between eath were ^^ roses aod other 
flowers in large vases of porcdaiqe. The Temple 
itself was ncbly ornameDted; sod abounded with 
cosftiy lanterns of a factitious metal gilded :' wbiob 
were baautifiiUy coiitrived* They appeared id great 
sumbers^ and burned all' nighty making. aspleodid 
appearance. About the temples, there .wem i seen 
herds of deer, and flocks of doves 2 and the latter 
were so tame as to sufier themselves to be handled: 
for they were never injured, being sacred to the 
Deity of ^ the place. All the apartments are repre^ 
seated as very neaiand elegant: and the BqazteBp 
to whom they belong, very ounierous. They keep 
their beads and beards closely shorn : and ^ very 
rich in their attire* Almeida had a viesv. of sqme of 
them at the teniple of Casunga ; but it was in apart 
so sacred, that he was not permitted to comeoe^r. 
JBx bdc Bonziorum domo porticus adoaodum pulcfarsi 
ad o^que adyta pertinet fani ; quo nemini patet in-> 
gressus, nisi qui ipsins.lod antis'tites sunt c quorum 
vidimus aliquot intra sedentes^ togis amplis e seiicD 
iadntos, tectosque capita pileis {rius^odrantem akis. 
The Budso temples upon the mountains were still 
more romantic and beautiful. 

I " ■! 11 "I »■ y II H ill If I I II . 1 II I HI . ■ < » ni n w ' i >y i "i» I I »■ 

*• Fruteta— jucundii rosarum et florum varictate commistai 
tbid. p. 428. 
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In my third volume I took notice, that the Ark 
was represented under the symbol of' an egg^ called 
the mundane egg ; which was exposed to the rage 
of Typhon. It was also described under the figure 
of a Lunette, and called Selene, the Moon. The 
person, ^ by whom it was framed, and who through 
its means was providentially preserved, occurs under 
the character of a steer, and the machine itself 
under the semblance of a cow or heifer. We have 
moreover been told, that it was called Cibotus: 
which Clemens of Alexandria calls Thebotha. Epi* 
phanius mentions it by the name of ^Idaal Baoth; 
and says, that according to an eastern tradition, a 
person named Nun was preserved in it Th^ horse 
of Neptune was another emblem ; as was also the 
hippopotamus, or river-horse. The people of £lis 
made use of the tortoise to the same ^ purpose, and 
represented Venus as resting upon its back. I re- 
peat these things, because I think, that some traces 
of these hieroglyphics may be observed in Japan : 
which were certainly carried thither by the Indie 
Ethiopians. They introduced the worship of their 
deified ancestors, and the events of these first ag^, 
which were couched under these well knolvn 

symbols. 

In the account given' of the Dutch embassies to 

Japan, we have a description of several deities and 



'^ Epiphanius. Heres. 1. 1. p. 78. 
^ Pausanias, 1. 6. p. 515. 
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temples, as they occurred to the persons concerned 
in their journeys to Jeddo. Among other things, 
there is a curious description of a temple, named 
Dai-Both, at Meaco: which seems to have been 
the same, which is called Daibod by Ksmpfer. The 
account is so particular, that I will give it in the 
words of the author. And I will present it to the 
reader at large, as there are many things of conse* 
quence here observed, which have been omitted by 
other writers. 

^'Entre les plus beaux b&timens de laville de 
Miaco, on doit compter celyi de Dayboth. II y a 
peu de temples au Japon et plus grands et plus 
beaux. La premiere porte est gard6e par deux 
figures effroyables, armies de javelots dont ils sem^* 
blent se menacer. De \k on passe dans la cour, 
tout autour de laquelle r6gne une galerie soutenue 
de piliers de pierre; au haut desquels sont en- 
chass^es des boetes transparentes, d* oii rejalit cer- 
tain ^clat dont on est ^bloui. La seconde porte 
est gardee par deux lions de pierre, au milieu des- 
quels il faut passer pour entrer dans le temple. Le 
premier objet, qui se pr^sente, est une Statue, qui 
bien qu' assise lesjambes en croix, touche nean- 
moins a la voute. La mati6re, dont elle est faite. 



-K 



•• Aitibastacbs memorables dc la Com^gnie des Tndes Orien-* 
tales des Provinces Unics, vers ks tinpereun da Japon, Am- 
stcrd. l6S0. torn. 1, p« 206. 
VOL. V. S 
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tst un certain bois couvert de pHlre^ puis de cinivre 
dor^, ^ r^preuve, dit*on, de toutes sortes d'acci* 
deos. Ses cbeveux sont d'un noir cr^pu h la ma* 
oi^^ des Maures ; et ses mains seules sont plus 
grandes que n* est an hoortiue de mediocre taille, en* 
core soht«elles petites a proportion du reste du 
corpSi £lle ressemble k une femme toute environ- 
n^ de rayons, enire lesquels scmt represent^ de 
\ petits Cberubins ardei^s ; et un peu j^us bas des 
deux c6t6s9 quantit6 de figures faites coname Im 
SdioM de Rome. Pendant que nos atnbaesadeVirs 
visitbient ce temple, 6^ ils 6toient entr6s en carosie 
suivis d'utie foule de peuple, que la nouveaut^ atti** 
roit, quatre de leur trompette^ ftdsoient k la porte 
des fanfares, que les Japonois admiroient. L' autel 
de la statue est un peu ^lev^ de terre, entour^ de 
tampes tovljouts ardentes; et de qualntit^ de P61ertBS^ 
qui vofit inceasamment y faire leurs pri6re8, et leurs 
ofFrandes. La devotion de ce peuple est telle, qu'il 
prie d'ordinaire prostern^ et le visage contre terrc^ 
ou dans une posture aussi humili^ que celle^liL 

VDe <ee temple les ambassadeurs pass^rent dans 
celui du Beiif, aini^ nomm^ parce*qu^il s'y mt no 
beuf d'or massif, ayant sur le dos une ttimeur exMi^ 
ordinaire, et au cou un collier aussi d'or, et UmK 
couvert de pierreries. II est 61ev6 sur un [Hlastre^ 
dontia superficie est m616e de gravieY et tie leitei 
II enfonce les cornes dans un oeuf to^jours nageant 
dans I'eau, oe que les prttres Japonob dtpliqMOl 
comme il suit. 
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Le moQide, diseot-ils, avaot la creation ^toit en-* 
ferm^ dana un oeuf, dont la coque etoit de ro^tail. 
Cet <Buf flbtta long^teuipe sar V eau, et fut enfin par 
succession de temps envelopp^ d' une create ^aisse, 
m^ie de terre et de gravier, elev6e du fond : de la 
xaer par la vertu de la lune. Quoique ce remparl 
fftt ass^ dur pour resiater aux injures du temps, et 
de r air, il n' ^toit pas neanmoins k V 6preuve de tout 
autre accident. Le Beuf I'ayant trouv^ il le beurta 
de ' telle sorte» qu 'il le cassa : et en mSme temps 
le monde en sortit. Le Beuf tout essouffl^ de 
Tefforti qu 'il venoit de iiBdrei ^chauffa tout Tair 
dVilentour, qui p^n^tra une citrouille, dont en ni^me 
temps il sortit un bomme. A cause de cela les 
Bonzes nomment la citrouille Pou, et le premier 
homme Pourang, c^ est-4-dire^ citrouille parce-qu' il 
lui doit sa naissance^ 

We may here perceive, that they speak of the re- 
newal of the world at the Deluge, as the real crea- 
tion, which I have shewn to have been a common 
mistake in the histories of this event And though 
the story is told with some variation, yet in all the 
ciri^umstances of , consequence it accords very hap- 
pily with the mythology of Egypt, Syria, and 
Greece. It matters not how the emblems have by 
length of time been misinterpreted : we have the 
mundane egg upon the waters ; aqd the concomitant 
symbpl of the moon ; and the egg at last opened by 
tbei assistance of the sacred steer ; upon which the 

s 2 
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world issues forth to day. Instead of the roia, or 
pomegranate, we find the melon or pumpkin, sub- 
stituted ; as abounding equally with seed, and alike 
adapted to represent the rudiments of all things; 
which were supposed , to be inclosed, and secreted 
during the time of the Deluge. The author pro- 
ceeds afterwards to mention the great veneration 
paid in these parts to the ox and cow : and to give 
a further account of the religion. And speaking of 
the former, he says, that nobody dares to injure 
them. C'est d'oil vient la coutume en pleusieurs 
endroit& du Japon de defiendre sur peine de la vie 
de tuer un de ces animaux ; et peut-6tre aussi eelle, 
qu' ont les sujets du Grand Mogol,'d*aller a ** Na- 
karkut pour adorer la Vache dans un beau temjde 
que ces peuples lui ont b^ti. Ce temple de Matta 
(c' est ainsi qu' ils nomment la Vache) est un despliis 
superbes, et des plus beaux de toutes les Indes. 
La voute, et le pav6, sont tout couvers de lames d' or, 
ct r autel de perles, et de diamans. He mentions a 
temple in Japan, which was dedicated to the Uni- 
versal Creator. The image is described as sitting 
upon a tree, which rested upon the bdck of a tor- 
toise. Its hair was black, and woolly; and the 
head was ornamented with a pyramidical crown. 
This Deity had four hands. In the two left he held 



** Nacho-Arc^t, Noachus-Architis : or Necho-ArchitisySffie 
Archaeus. 
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the flower Iris^ and a ring of gold. In the two 
x)tber were s^n a sceptre, and an urn* of water, 
which was^ continually flowing. The account giren 
of the tree is remarkable. *' Le tronc de T arbre^ 
qui la soutienty est de metail; et, au rapport des 
BoQzeSy c' est oii les semences de toutes choses 
6toient enferm^es avant la creation. One Deity of 
the Japonese was ^ Canon, the reputed Lord of the 
Ocean, of whom they had many temples. He was 
represented in an erect posture, crowned with a 
flower, and coming out of the mouth of a cetus; 
Opposite is a person kneeling in the shell of a Nau- 
tilus, which seems \to be stranded upon the sum- 
mit of some rocks* This figure is likewise described 
with the features and complexion of a Moor, and 
with the same crisp locks. Though the Indians seem 
in general to have had straight hair ; yet their deities 
are often described as wooUy^r Also among the 
Siamese, both Budha, and Amida, is represented 
under a character, which approaches to that of a 
*^ Negra We are informed by the writer of the 
^ Dutch Embassy, that black in Japan is a colour 



•» Ibid. p. 20r. 

«♦ Ibid. p. 65. 67. 

•* Kempfer. 1. 1. p. 36. 38. and Ambassades memorablcs. 

^ Ambassades mem. p. 207» l-ewis de Froiis mentions the 
temple of Amida at Meaco : et circa statuam Amidas saltantas 
^thiopas. Ibid; p. 439* 
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of good omen. TThis is extraordioary : for the Ja* 
ponese are bt no means black : nor bas their hair 
any tendency to wool. Thoee, who imported this 
notion, and framed these figures, copied their own 
cxHnplexion, and the complexion of their ancestors. 
The statues abovementicmed are said to represent 
Ethiopians : and they were certainly people of that 
Aunily, the Indo*Cuthitas, wbo came into thesi^ partSi 
and performed what is mentioned. But their na^ 
tional marks have been worn out by length of tinae » 
md. their raiKiog with the people^ who were die 
erigmal inhabitants. 

I hare takpa notice of the Deity of the Japonese^ 
named Canon, who is. described as proceeding from 
the mouth of a fish. He is represented in the same 
manner by the natives of India, and named Viiahnoai 
and Macauter : and he is to be fouiMl in othnr parts 
of the east It is probable, that the image of Da* 
gon, as weli as that of Atargatus, did tiot consist of 
two fbrmsi blended together ; but, like the aboM^ 
was « representation of a person coming out of a 
cetns^ Father fioushet ^ mentions a traditioa among 
the Indians concerning a flood in the days of Vish- 

*^ La difficultc etoit de conduire la barqwe.— Le Dieu Vich- 
nou eut soin d y pourvoir ; car sur le champ il se fit poisK>B, ct 
il se servit de sa queue, comme d'un gQuven^il, pour difiger le 
vaisseau. Lettres Edifiantts IX. Hecueil. p. 21., All theso k* 
g^nds took their rise from hieroglyphics onainterpreled. 
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now, which covered the whole earth. It i^ aiore* 
over reported of him, that seeing the prevalence of 
the waterd he made a float ; and being turned into a 
fishy he steered it with his tail. This person, in the 
account of the Banians by Lord is called ^ Menow} 
which should certainly be expressed Men^Now. It 
is said, that in nbe Shaster of this people a like his- 
tory is given of the earth being overwhelmed by A 
dduge, in which mankind perishedr But the^ world 
was afterwards renewed iq two persons, called Me* 
now, and Ceteroupa. Vishnow is described under 
many characters, which he is said' at times to have 
assumed. One of these, according to the BfiahUdins 
of Tanjour, was that of ftanla Satni. Tliis undoubt- 
edly is the same as Sama Rama of Babylonia;, onljr 
reversed : and it relates to that great phe^omenon^ 
the Iris ; which was generally accompanied witb the 
Dove ; and held in veneration by the Semarim. 

As the history of China is supposed to extend 
upwards to an amaging height: it may be worth 
while to consider the first leras in the Chinese annalst 
as they are represented in the writings of Japan. ^ 
For the Japonese have preserved histories of China : 
and by such a collation, I believe, no small li^ 
^ may be obtained towards the discovery of some im^* 



•■ Lord of the Banians, c. 6. 7* 

•• See Zend-Avesta of Mon». du l^feijon. vol. 1, p. S50. notes. 
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portftDt truths. Hitherto it has not be«i obeerv- 
edj that such a comparison could be made. 

In the histories of this country, the first monarch 
of China is named ^"^ Foki : the same, whom the 
Chinese call Fohi, and place at the head of their 
list . This prince had, according to some, the body, 
according to others the head, of a serpent. If we 
may believe the Japonese historians, he began his 
reign above twenty-one thousand years before Christ 
The second Chinese emperor was Sin ^' Noo ; by 
tljie people of China called Sin Num: and many 
begin the chronology of the country with him. He 
is supposed, to have lived about three thousand years 
Jiefore Christ: Qonsequently.there is an interval of 
near eighteen thousand years between the first em- 
peror and the second ; a circumstance not to be cre- 
dited; .The third, ,who immediately succeeded to 
Sin Noo, was Hoam Ti. In this account we may, I 
think, perceive, that the Chinese have acted like the 
people of Greece, and other regions. The histories, 
which were i^lported, they have prefixed to the an** 
nab of their nation ; and adopted the first person- 
ages of antiquity, and made them monarchs in their 
own country. Whom can we suppose Fohi, with 
the head of a serpent to have been, but the great 
founder of all kingdoms, the father of mankind ? 



■• 



"** Kxmpfcr. 1. 2. p. 145. 
»• Ibid. p. 146. 



Tbey hftve placed .bim at aa ibfmeiuie distance, not 
knowing his true sera. And I tfainlE, we may be bm^ 
sured, that under the character of ^ Sin Ntim, and 
SinNoo, we have the history of Noah: and Hoa:m 
Ti was no other: than Ham, According to K«mp- 
fer Sin Noo was of exactly the same character as 
^^ Serapis of Egypt. He was an husbandprnnf and 
taught mankind agriculture ,- and thase arts^ which 
relate to the immediate support of life. He also 
4iscovered the virtues of nmiy: plants : and he.wa^ 
represented with the head of an ox ; and sometimes 
only with two horns. His picture is held in high 
esteem by the Chinese. Such, is the history of thiai 
supposed monarch,' according ^ K$empfer : and he 
might well think, that in Sin; Noo he saw the cha* 
racier of Seranis : for this personage was no- other 
thap ^^ Sar-Api^ the great &tber of mankind ; the 
s^me as Men-Neuas of Egypt ; the same also aj 
Bionusus, and Osiris* . , By Pu Halde he is called 
Chin Nong, and made the next monarch after Fohu 
The Chinese accopnt^ a^ord the same history, as has 



'* Sin Num, or Sin Noum, is very sipailar to Noamus : by 
ivhich name the Patriarch was sometimes called. Num in some 
(iegree corresponds with the Nun of Irensus, and Epiphanius ; 
who is also mentioned by Lilius Gyraldus.. Fuit etiam Nun, 
quern ad Jaadal Baoth natum prodiderunt. Syntag« 1. p. 72. 

^' Kaempfer. L 2. p. 14f6. 

'^ This was the true name of the Deity, Sar-Apis signifies 
Pominus, vcl Magnus Pater : also Pater Taurinus* 
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bcea ^wn abcrre. Th^ iMotion him '' m n fmrscn 
very kntming id mgrkmlturCj who Jh^st fMde $ht 
(Utrth smppfy the wantlf of his people. He iweent- 
ed the necessary imptemenis of husbandry ; mnd 
taught jMntmd in wa> fi6e 9ot^t4 of gr^in). jFVmi 
ksnce he 9Mi called Ckin-Nongy or the Dhine kus^ 
bandMm. Whether the etymolo^ be true, I moch 
<)oulit : the history however is -fefy curious, - afid 
corres|)onds with the Japonese aceount in all the 
principal articles. . Ae the family of Noah consisted 
of eight persons inchisif^/ there have been writers^ 
who have placed some of them in recession ; and 
supposed, that there were'three or four persons^ who 
j^igned between Sin Noo, and Hoam. But Du 
Halde ^ says^ that in the true histories of the coun* 
tiy the three first monarchs were Fohi, Chin Nong, 
tod Hoam, whom he styles Hoang H. ' To these, 
1m^ days, the arts and sciences 6we their invention 
and progress* Thus we find, that those, who weiie 
heads of families, have been raised to be princes-: 
and their names have been prefixed to the lists of 
kings ; and their history superadded to the annals 
of the country. It is further observable, in the ac- 
counts given of these supposed kings, that their 
term of life, for the first five or six generations, cor«> 



^5 Du Halde's China, vol. 1. p. 272» octavo. 
»« Ibid. p. 273. 
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resp(mdf wi& that of the ^^ Pfeicvicrehs tffter tb« 
flood: aod dtereues in flMtth die Bame propor* 

Tte history of Japad is dhrided into three «ras^ 
which consbt of Gknls, 0emigods> and ^' «iorta]& 
The person, whom the natives look ypon as the red 
founder of their monarchy, is named ^ Syn Mu ; kl 
wliose reign the Sinto religion, the most ancient in 
the country, was introduced. It was called Sin-sja, 
bnd Chami-mitsa, from Sin and Chami, the Deities, 
which were the objects of ^ worship. At this time 
it is said, that six hundred foreign idols were brought 
into Japan, and first worshipped in ^* Cfeumano. To 
the Sinto religion was afterwards added the Bndso, 
together witii the worship of Amida. This Deity 
they eoumioaly represented with the head of a '^dog; 
and esteemed liim the guardian of mankind. This 
religioin was more cotnfrficated than the former ; and 
abounded with hierog^hieal representations, and 
aijfBteriOus rites. It is the same, whidi I have term- 
ed the Arkite idolatry : wherein the sacred steer and 
cow were Teoerated : the Deitf was represented upon 



^7 Du Halde. vol. 1. p. 285. 286. and Jack«on. Chronol. vol. 

'* Kaempfer. 1. 2. p. 143. 

79 Ibid. i. t. p. 15$. 

•• L. 3. p. 204. 

*> Ibid. p. 159. 

** Ambaasades memoiaUsi, &c. I» 1* p. iOS. 
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the lotus^ and upon . a toiiloise : > and .ofi^ntimes as 
propeediqg from a^^fish; iln this also, under the 
character of Buddha, we may trace innumei:able 
memorials of the Ark^ and of the person preserv- 
4&d in it. The Author above^ having mentiooed the 
deveqth Emperor inclusive from SynMu, tells us, 
that in bis time these rites ^ began. In his reign 
JSufh, othefwise called Kobotus, came pver from 
tke Jndi^ into Japan^ and brought with him^ upon 
a white horsCj his religion^ and doctrines. . We find 
here, that the object of worship, is made the. person, 
4ybo introduced it; (a mistake, which has almost 
universally prevailed :) otherwise in this short account 
what a curious f^ history is unfolded ! : 
r The only people to whom we can have recourse 
for any written. memorials about these things, are the 
natives of, Jndia Proper., They were, we find^ the 
persons, who introduced these hieroglyphics both in 
.China, and Japan. . It will therefore be worth 
while to consider, what they have transmitted con* 
cerning their, religious opinions ; as we may from 
hence obtain still greater light towards explaining 
this symbolical worship. Every manifestation of 
God's goodness to the world was in the first ages ex- 



•' Ambassades Memorables, &c. 1. 1. p. 67. 
•♦ Kaempfer. h 2. p. l63. 

•' See Vol. IL of this work, p. 2P0, and also in. Vol.. HI. 
concerning KiCft^THr and 'l9>o{no0ti^Ariw(* 
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pressed by an hierogiyphic : and the Deity was ac- 
cordingly described, tmder various forms, and* in dif^^ 
ferent attitudes These at length were mistaken fiir 
real transfigurations : and Vishnou mus supposed to 
haveappeared in different i^apes, which were styted 
incarnations; ■■ In one/ of these he is representai 
imder the rfigure beforC'^mentioned, of a princebf 
person corning out of a fish**^ Id ainother, he ap«* 
pears with the head of a boar, treading npon an 
evil ds&mon, »which sterns to be the sanne as the Ty* 
phon of the Egyptiaijis* On his head he supports a 
lunette, in which are seen cities, trees, and towers : 
in short, all that the world contains. ^ In ^ Baldseia 
we have a delineation, and history given us of this 
incarnation. Kircher varies a little in his repre* 
sentation, yet gives a. similar figure of the Deity, and 
styles him *^ Vishnou Bdrachater. By this, I should 
think,, was signified VishnoUj the offspring of the 
fi^K The Brahmins " say, that there was a time, 
when the serpent with a thousand heads withdrew 
himself, and would not support the world, it was so 
overburtbened with sin. ; Upon this, the earth sunk 
in the great abyss of waters, and mankind, and all 
that breathed, perished. But Vishnou took upon 
himself the £glrm abov(8 described, and diving to the 



16 



See Baldaeus in Churchill's Voyages. yoI. 3. p. 748, 



•» €bina Illust. p. 156. 
'* Baldaeus ab<sv«. 



..»« 
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boU(Hii of the 3eay lifted the earth out of the waters^ 
and pla^ced, it together with the aerpeat of a thoo^ 
aand heads^ upon the back of a torteifle. Vishaotf 
occurs often in the pagodas of Elora ; and I wisb^ 
that the curious Monsieur Perron^ instead of his 
precise mensurations^ had giren us an accurate de^ 
^oription of the statues, and figures, with their oon-- 
epmitant hierc^yphics. 

. We are however much obliged to him, for .what 
he*^bas afforded us in his translation of the Zend* 
Avesta, and of other writings, both of the Brahmtn% 
and Parsees. What the Religious of these orders 
faave' transmitted concerning the symbolical worAip 
of their ancestors, will most satisfaetorily pro^ aU 
that I have advanced about the like hieroglyphics in 
other parts : and what I iiave said will greatly ilhis* 
trate their mysterious traditions ; which in most 
places would otherwise be quite unintelligibte. 

In the third volume of Perron's Zend-Avesta, 
there is an account given of the Creation from the 
Cosmogony of the ^ Parsees : also an history of 
those great events, which ensued* We are accord^ 
ingly informed, that when tbe Deity Ormisda set 
about the production of things ; the whole was per- 
formed at six different intervals. He first formed 
the heavens ; at the second period the waters ; and 



^ Boun Dehcsh : Cosmogonie des Piirses. St0 ZcndsA^resta 
par M. Anquetil Perron. 177U vol. a. p. 9iS» .' * 
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at the third the earth. Next in order were produ- 
ced the trees and YegelableB : in the fifth place were 
formed the l»rds and fishen ; and, the wild inbabt* 
tants ^f the woods : and in the sixth and last place 
be crrated man. This was the most honourable ^ 
all his productions : and the person thus produoed 
is by the translator styled /' H^mme^ et V Hommt 
Taureaui He is in another place spoken of as the 
first of animal beings. The history is so curious^ 
and the character^ aoder which the first man ap«> 
pears^ so particular, that I will give the words of 
the author, from whom I borrow. ^ Lee premieres 
choses^ de I'^espece des animaux, qui parurent, furent 
i' Homme, et le Taureau : qui ne vinrent pas de 
1' union du m41e avec la ferndle. L' homme se nom* 
moit Kai'omorts, et le Taureau Aboudad. L' homme 
nomm6 Kaiomorts ^toit vivant et parlant; et 
r Homme Taureau mort (feit pour mourir) et ne 
parlant pas : et cette homfne a 6l6 le commence- 
ment des generations. In this detail we see the same 
person differently exhibited, and ^rendered twofold : 
the divine part being distinguished from the mor* 
tal. The former is styled — ^' sainte et pur ame de 
r Homme Taurean : and the latter is exhibited under 
the semblance of a bull ; and mentioned as the au- 



^ From )^o<)gtiist «l ^avankk ivki^ de Ki^mer^i. Zdnd- 
Avesta. vol. 3. p. 352. n. 1» 

•" fbid. p.353. . v .; * 
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tbor of all generations. We shall find hereafter; 
that in this ^ mythology, there were two antient per^ 
sonages represented under the same character, and 
named 1' Homme Taureau : each of whom was look-* 
ed upon as the father of mankind. Of the first of 
these at present it is my bu^ness to treat. For some 
time after his creation there was a season of great 
felicity : and he resided in a peculiar jdace of high 
^ elevation, where 4he Deity had placed him. At 
last Abriman, a Daemon, corrupted the world. He 
had the boldness to visit heaven : from whence he 
came down to earth in the form of a ^ serpent, and 
introduced a set of wicked beings called Karfester& 
The first oxlike personage was infected by him : and 
at last so poisoned, that be died. ^^ Le Taureau 



^ There is a MS. mentioned by M. Perron, which is said to 
be in the library of the king of France : from whence, I should 
imagine, great light might be obtained towards the illustrating of 
this subject. It is a Treatise of Mythology, said to have been 
written by Viassen, the son of Brahma. Among other things it 
ccmtains — L'Histoire de la Creation, de la Conservation, et de la 
Destruction de TUnivcrs : celle des Metamorphoses de Vishnov ; 
et rOrigine des Dieux subalternes ; des Hommes, des Geans, &c. 
Zend-Avesta, vol. 1. p. 250. Here is mentioned— ^L'Hi&toire de 
rincarnation de Vishnou sous la Figure de Rama Sami. 

•• Lc Dieu Supr(^me crea d'abord Thomme, et le Taureau daii» 
un lieu 61ev6. Vol. 1. p. 353. n. 2. 

^ Sous la forme d'une Couleuvre il sauta da ciel sur la terre. 
p. 351. 

»» P. 354. 
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ayant 6t6^ frapp6 par celui, qui nc vcut, que le mal, 
et par son poison, tomba sur le champ malade : ren- 
dit le dernier soHpir, et mourut. — II est dit, que les 
Dews du Massendran combattoient contre les etoiles 
fixes. Pour Abriman, ind^pendamment de ce qu' il 
machina contre Kaiomorts, il forma le dessein de 
d6truire le monde entiere. — Les Izeds celestes pen- 
dant quatre-vingt-dix jours, et quatre-vingt-dix nuits 
eombattirent dans le monde contre Ahriman, et 
contre tous les Dews. lis les d^firent, et les pr6ci- 
piterent dans le Douzakh (rEnfer).-— Du milieu du 
Douzakh Ahriman alia sur la terre. II la perj^a, y 
parut, cotirut dedans. II bouleversa tout ce qui 
^toit dans le monde. Cet ennemi du bien se mSla 
partout, parut partout, cher chant k faire du mal 
dessus, dessous. 

We may perceive many curious circumstances in 
the short abstracts above quoted, concerning the in- 
troduction of evil into the world. We find it said of 
the figurative ox-like personage, Le Taureau est 
i^pell^ I' Homme Taureau, le commencement des 
generations. He was likewise distinguished by the 
title of Le premier Taureau ; and it is further said 
of him, that he was called ^^ Aboudad. At his death 



^ Blesse k la ppi trine par le po»oi| des Dews. p. 334. 

^ p. 352. By Abou-dad is probably signified in the anticnt 
Indic language Taurus Pater : wbith is analogous to Sor-Apis of 
the Egyptians. 

VOL. V. t 
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Ka'iomorts, of whom he had been the represent ativer 
^' died also. Out of the left arm of the deceased 
proceeded a being named Gosjchorouiv He is said 
to have raised a cry, which was louder than the shout 
of a thousand men. ^ II s* approcha d' Ormusd, et 
lui dit Quel c^ief avez-vous ^tabli sur le monde ? 
Ahriman va briser promptement la terre, et blesser 
les arbreSi les &irei secher avec une eau bridklaate. 
Est ce la cet homme, dont vous avez dit : je le don- 
nerai; pour qu 'U apprenne k se guarentir du xnal P 
Ormusd lui r^pondit : Le Taureau est tomb6 aoa-f 
lade^ 6 Goschorpun, d§ la maladie, que cette Ahri^ 
man a portee sur lui. Mais cet howitne est reserve 
pour une terre, pour un temps, ou Ahriman ne 
pourra exercer sa violence. — Goscboroun fut alor^ 
dans la joie : il consentit k ce qu' Qrmusd demaiir» 
doit de lui ; et dit, je prendrai soin des creatures 
dans le monde. After this it was determiaed to put 
Alunnian to flight, and to destroy all the wicked per- 
sons, whom he had introduced upon the earth : for 
there seemed now tp be an universal opposition X^ 
the supreme Deity Ormusd. At this seaspn a second 
oxlike personage is introduced by the name of 
•''° Taschter. He is spoken of bpth fts a star, and a« 



^' II est (iit^ que dans le moment ou leTaureau, d«nne unique^ 
mouruty Kaiomorts tomba (sortit) de son bras droit. Apr^ sa 
inort &c. p. 355m 

•• P. 356. 

'?• P. 359. 
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the 8UD. At the same time he is mentiond as a per* 
son upon earth under three forms. By Taschter is 
certainly signified * De Ashter : the sfime person 
whomjthe G reeks and Syriansrepresented as a fe-. 
malei a^d called Astarte. She was described homed, 
and sometimes with the head of a ^ bull ;' and sup- 
posed to have proceeded from an egg : and they es- 
teemed her the same as Juno^ and the Moon. To 
this Taschter was delegated the bringing on of the 
Deluge. In the mean time, the promoter of all 
evil, Ahriman, went on in his rebellion, and was 
joined by the Darvands, a race devoted to wicked- 
ness. The chief of them is made to accost the spi- 
rit of iniquity in the following words. ' O Ahriman, 
levez-vous avec mm. Je vais dans le monde fistire 
la guerre k cet Ormusd, aux Amschaspands, et lies 
serrer. Alord celui, qui £Eiit le mal, compta lui-m^me 
deux fois les Dews s6par6ment» et ne fut pas con*^ 
tent. Ahriman vouloit sortir de cet abattement, ou 
la yde de V homme pur V avoit r^duit Le Darvand 
Dje lui dit : levez-vous avec moi pour faire cette 
guerre. Que de maux je vais verser sur V homme 
pur, et sur le bceuf, qui travaille ; Apr^s ce que je 



' Both The and De were in the anticnt languages a kind of 
demonstrative particles, and occur very often. 

M9 Tav^a* Sanchon. apud Euseb. P. E. 1. I. c. 10. p, 38. 
» Vol. 3. p. 350.1. 

t2 
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leur ferav moi, ils ne pourront vivre. Je corrom- 
prai leuF lumiere : je serai dans 1' eau : je serai dans 
les arbres : je serai dans le feu d' Ormusd : je serai 
dans tout, ce qu' Ormusd a fait; Celui, jqui ne £sut 
que ]e mal, fit alors^leux fois la revdede ses troupes. 
-^^ II neresta k Ahrinian d' autre ressource, que de 
prendre de nouveau la fuite, lui, qui vit, que les 
Dews disparohroient, et qu' il seroit lui-m£me sans 
force, parce qu' k la fin la victoirc ^toit r^rv6e k 
Ormusd, lors de la resurrection et pendant toute la 
dur^e des ^tres. In consequence of this Abriman 
M'as put to fligbt Upon which it was thought pro- 
per to bring over the face of the earth an uni- 
versal inundation ; that all impurity might be wash- 
ed away. < And as Taschter was the person appoint- 
ed to effect this great work, be accordingly set about, 
it. ^ Taschter fut second^ de Bahman, de Hom Ized, 
accompagn6 du Beni Barzo Ized, et les aoies pures 
veillerent avec soin sur Taschter ; qui a comme trois 
corps : le corps d'un homuie, le corps d'un cheval, 
et le corps d'un Taureau, Sa lumiere briUa en baut 
pendant trentc jours et trente nuits : et il donna la 
pluie sous chaque corps pendant dix jours. --rChaqde 
goutte de cette eau 6toit comme une grande sou- 
coupe. La terre fut toute couverte d eau k la hau- 
teur d'un homme. Les Kharfesters, qui 6toientdans 



mm^ 



♦ Vol.3, p. 358. 
» P. 359. 
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la terre, perirent tous (Mur* celte.^pkie. r £lle:p^n6fra 

dans ies trous de la terre^^f £nrjqueUe ptodigien^e 

quantity il la fit pleuvoir ! par gouttes grossc^'Cemnae 

la tSte d' un Taureau. At -Iwt'we find|! that rthere 

was a retreat of the waters; «aiyd tbey. were agnjp 

restrained within theif proper bounds. The mo^iir 

tain Albordi in Ferakh-kand fir9t appeared;;- which 

the author compares to atree, and supposes, that 

1^1 other mountains proceeded from it. r -^Ormusd 

renferma toute cette eau, lui donna la^ feerre pour 

borneSy et de-1^ fut ibrm6 zar6 Ferakh*kltnd. Tous 

ces germes des Kharfester^ qui resterent dctns.la 

terra, y pourirent. ' Enstrite le vent, p^id^nt tri»is 

jours, chassa 1' eau de tout c6t^ sur la Terre. I>e 

IkDieu fait couler lesr autre9;eaux^> reverse eosuUe 

toutes ces eaux dans TArg roud/et danale Veh rood 

luij qui ^st le Createur du Monde;-r^rinusd fit 

d^ abord le Mont 'Albordj, et ensuiteles autre^ Moa- 

tagnes an milieu de la*terre^ Lorsque TAlbordl'se 

fut copsid6rablemeat 6ten<io; toutes le»' niontagnes 

eh yinrent, c'est-^-dire^ qu'elles se moltiplierent 

.'toutes, ^tant sorties de la radoe de r.^Uboit[3i. £Ues 

• soFtirent alo)^ d6 la lehre^ et parurent dessu9^ comnie 

■'■•■• •■ • • . . : f.- • 

■ \ 

• VoL 3. p. 360. 

' P--359. 36l. 

.• Albordi is undoubtedly the same as Al-Barid, and Al-Baris: 
the mountain on which the ark rested in Armenia. De cctte 
montagne qu'il possede, montagnedonn^ed'Ormusd, il domine sur 
le inond^. Vol. 2. p. 423. 
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liri Arbi^ dbnt la racffiexrok tantidt en imut, tHni6t 
eti bite.-^Il ^Bt ensuiti pafl6.de ce d^veloppement de 
1a^ terre. • -'?:"■;■;: . .; ^ ; ; 

* Aft^r this thenewM.a rtoewal of tbe wdrld; and 
the eafth nf as rel^tored to its pristine state. The par- 
ticolar place, Inhere Orrauftd planted the gemQina 
irom whence- ^11 things were to springs was ^ Ferakh- 
kaild : itkieh seems to be the land of Aracb; the 
country upon the>Araxe8 in Armenia. .Here another 
-bull waSvA-atned, which was the author of all abun- 
dance. ^ iW/e are moreover told^ that ib^re wei^ two 
of this species pi*oduced'y the one uialeAod:!!!^ other 
fMmle ; and frMi thein all things, were derived. 
^ Les I^ids eonfterent ouxiel de la Lune la semmce 
lumineaser^et'foft de ceiTsmreau. « Cefite semence 
a3«ant 6ti6 ')^urifi6e par la lumiere de la Lune^ Or- 
musd en' Utim corps bien ordonii6, mil la vie dans 
ce corpd, et formd. deux Taumaux, Tanem^e, I'autre 
femella '> Ensuite de ces: deax eapeeei deux cens 
quatre-vingt-*deux espeees d animaux iiirent pro- 
duites surtla terre; les oiseaux qui spnt dans les 
nu^s, et l€8 .jpoisona dans 1? eau. AU the :8eed8 and 
rudimenttPof the future world had been enumsted to 
the Moon : and these two oxlike personages seem to 
have been produced by its influence. " La semence 
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» Vol. 2. p. 362. 
'• Vol. 3. p. 363. 
■* P. 371. 
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du Taureaa ayant €ti port6e au ciel de la Lune, y 
fut purifitej et dcr cette aemenc^ furent form^es 
beaucoup d'especes d'animaux : premierement, deux 
Taureaux, Tune male, I'aurre feoaelle. . . 

The flood was looked upoo as a great blessing : 
for from thence proceeded the plenty, with iwbich 
Ibq present world is blest* There seeois tq have 
been a notion^ which of = old prevailed greatly, that 
tba antediluvian worid was under a curse, and the 
earth very barren. Hence the antient mythologists 
refer the commenceioent of aU plenty, as well as of 
happinei^ in life, to the eora of the Deluge^ And m 
the means by ii^hieh mankind, and the fruks. of the 
earth were preserved, had beei| of old described in 
hieroglyphics ; people in time began to lose sight of 
tlie purport, and to mistake the substitute for the 
original. Hence instead of the man of the earth, 
and the great iiusbandman, they payed. their vene^ 
ration to the symbolical ox : and all that had been 
transmitted concerning the lunar machine, they re* 
ferred to the moon in the heavens. This wc • learn 
from the prayers of the Brabmios and Parsees: in 
which may be discovered traces of some ^ wonderful 
truths. ;} 



'* Tliis may seem not to precisely coincide with what I have 
said in the 4?d page of the fourth vohimc ; where I affirmed, that 
all antient knowledge was to be derived from Greece. But herein 
I meant all historical evidence, and Bot collateral mythology. 
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XEAESCH DE LA LUXE. 

A PRAYER OF THE PARSEES. 

"JE prie Ormusd, jc prie "^ Amscbaspands, je 
prie la Ltme, qui garde la semence da Tanreaa • 
jc prie en regardant en haut, je prie en regardant 
en Iras. — Que la Lune nie soit favorable, elle, qui 
conserve la sentence du Taureau : qui a 6t6 cr6£ 
nniqne, et dont sont venus desanimaux de beaucoup 
d'especes : je lui fais izeschn6, et n^aeseh, &c. Jc 
prie Ormusd, je prie Amschaspands, je prie la Imoc, 
qui garde la semence du Taureau, &c. Comme la 
Lunc crotr, ellc decroU aussi : pendant quinze joun 
cllc croit ; pendant quinze joors elle d^croft. Lorsqo' 
elle croit, il faul la prier : lorsqu' elle d^crott, il 
taut la prior : niais sur-tout, quand elle crott, oa 
doit la prior. I.une, qui augmented, et diminues, 
toi Luno, qui gardes la semence du Taureau^ qui cs 
sainte, pure, et grande, je te fais izeschne. 

Je regarde en haut cette Lune : j' honore cctie 
Lune, qui est 61ev^e : je regarde en haut la lumiere 
de la Lune : j' lionore la lumiere de la Lune, qui est 
^lcv6e. 

Lorsque la lumiere de la Lune r^pand la chaTeur, 



*^ Zend-Avesta, vol. 3. p. 17. 

*♦ Les kept premieres. Esprits celestes* 
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elle fait croltre les arbres de couleur d'or : elle mul- 
tiplie la verdure sur la t€rre avec la nouirelle Lune. 
avec la pleine Lune viennent toutes les productions. 

Je fais izcscdiD^ k la nouveUe Lune^ sainte, pure et 
grande : je fais izeschn^ k la [deine Lune^ sainte^ pure 
etgrande. 

Je fais keschn^ k la Lune, qui fait tout naltre, 
qui est sainte^ pure et grande; j' invoque la Lune^ 
qui garde la semence du Taureau,. &€• 



. A PRAYER OF THE SAME NATURE, 

TO THE SACRED BtLL. 

'^ Adrcyisez votre priere au Taureau excellent : 
adressez^ votre priere au Taureau pur : adressez 
votre priere k ces principes de tout bien ; adressez 
votre priere k la pluie, source d'abondance : adressez 
votre priere au Taureau devemi pur, celeste, saint, 
qui iVas pas 6ti engendr^ ; qui est saint. Lorsque 
Dj6 ravage le mondCi lorsque Timpur Aschmogh af- 
foiblit Thomme, qui lui est d^voue, Teau se repand 
en haut : elle coule en bas en abondance : cette eau 
se r6sout en niulle, en dix mille pluies. Je vous le 
dis, 6 pur Zoroastre, que Terivie, que la mort soit 



•* VoU «. p. 424. 
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sur la terre : Teau ft^pp^Vetrnt^ qui art sur In terre : 
elle frappe ia tnor^ qui est 8«ir la terre. Que le 
Dew Dj6 se multipiie ; si c'est aisi lever du soleil, 
qu' il d^sole le monde, la pkiie rebnet tout dans 
r ordre, lorsque le jour est pi»r.<N^«Si<t' tat k nuit, que 
DJ6 d6sole le monde, la pluie r6tablit tout au (gkh) 
Oschen. EUle tombe en abondance : alora f eau se 
xenouveUe, la terre 86 renouvelle ; les arbres se re* 
nouvellent, la sant^ se re^ouveile ; cei qui donne la 
sante, se renouvelle. 

^^ Lorsque I'eau se repand dans le fleuve Vooro- 
kesch6, il s'en ^leve (une partie, qui tombant en 
pluie) mWc les grains avee la terre,- et la terre fivec 
les grains. L'eau, qui s' ^leve, est la voie de Tabon- 
dance : les grains donn6s d'Ormusd naissent, et se 
multiplient. Le Soleil, comme un coursier vigou- 
reux, s* elance avec tnajest^ du haut de i^eifrayant 
Albordj^ et donne la lumiere au monde. De cette 
montagne, quil possede, montagne donn6e d'Ormusd, 
il domine sur le monde ; qui est la voie aux deux 
destins^ sur les grains donnas en abondance, et sur 
Teau. Soit qu' auparavant vous ayez fait te mal, ou 
qu' auparavant vous ayez Ift la parole excellente, je 
fais nattre pour vous tout en abondance ; moi, qui 
vous lave alors avec Teau,— Par I'eau je purifie mille 
choses, que je vous ai denudes, &c. 

Lorsque Teau se repand dans le fleuve Vooro- 
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Vol.2. p,425. 
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kesch^ il s'en ^leve uiie partie^ qui tombanten piuie, 
inSle les graios arec la t^erre, la terreavec les grains.' 
L'eau, qui 8^^leve, est ia voie de Tabondance. Tout 
CYohy tout se multiplie sur la terre donn^e d'Ormusd* 
La Lune^^d^positaice de la semence du Taureau; 
s' elauce avec majesty dubaut de Vef^taynntJlbordJ^ 
et donne la lumiere aninonde. De oette montagne, 
qti.'elle possede, montagpfi donn^ d'Ormusd, elie 
doQEune tor la aioode, qui est la voie aux deux des-^ 
tins, sur les grsuns doun6s enabondance, et surTeau, 

'^ Lorsque Teau se r^paud dans le fleuve Vooro-* 
kescb^^ ftC'-rCe cruel Dj^i nialtre de Eoag^ s'^ve 
avec empire : il veut exercer sa violence ; oiais la 
pluie^loigne Aseher^; ^loigne Eghoiiere^elle^loigne 
Eghranin, &c elle ^loigne Tenvie, elle ^loigoe la 
mott~-Elle ^loigne la ^* Couleuvre ; elle ^loig»e le 
mensonge ; elle ^loigne la m^cbaacet^ la corruption, 
et rimpurete, qu'.Abriinan a produites dans les ^orps 
des bommes. 

We mayi from what bas preceded^ perceive, tliat 



, '^ Vol. 2.. p, 475. 

" In another part of the Zend-Avesta mention is made of this 
serpent. Ormusd, le juste Juge, dit a Neriosengh.— Apr^s avoir 
fait ce lieu pur,'dont Teclat se montroit au loin, jc marchois dans 
ma grand<<ur ; alors la Cooleuvre m'apper^ut : alors ccttc Cou- 
leuvre, cette AhrimaUy plcin de mort, produisit abondamment 
contre moi| neuf, neuf fois neuf, neuf cens, ucuf milk, quatre 
vingt-dix mille envies. Vendidad Sadr, vol. 2. ,p. 429- 
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the Moon^ and the sacred Steer were two principal 
emblems in the Pagan world. And though the my- 
thology of the more eastern countries has- hitherto 
appeared obscure, and even unintelligible : yet by 
the light, which we have obtained from the writings 
of Greece, it is, I think, now rendered sufficiently 
plain : so that the main purport may be easily under- 
stood. It is to be observed above, that there were 
two persons alluded to under the same character, 
called in the Zend-Avesta /' Homme Taureau : both 
of whom were looked upon as the authors of the 
human race. It is probable, that the like was in- 
tended in the Apis and Mneuis of Egypt : and that 
in these characteristics, there was originally a two- 
fold reference. By the former was perliaps signified 
our great progenitor, from whom all mankind has 
been derived : by the other was denoted the Patri- 
arch, in whom the world was renewe^. 

Some have thought, that the truths, which are ob« 
scrvable in Zend-Avesta, Vendidad Sadi, and other 
writings of these eastern nations, were derived from 
the disciples of Nestorius, who were found very early 
upon the coast of Malabar. But this is a ground- 
less surmise. The religious sects, among whom these 
writings have been preserved, are widely separated, 
and most of them have no connexions with Malabar, 
or the Christians of that quarter. The Brahmins 
and Banians adhere closely to their own rites : and 
abhor all other persuasions. Many of the Indian 
Casts will not drink out of the same cup^ nor feed 
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out of the same dish, with a person deemed impure : 
and they hold all as such, excepting their own fra- 
ternity. Many are so scrupulous, as not to come 
within reach of contact with other people. One 
tribe is that of the Tamuli, who are to be found in 
the provinces of Calicut,. Madura, and Narsinga in 
Tranquebar : and are nearest to the Christians of 
those parts. But they .have no intercourse with 
them ; and are so zealously attached to their own 
rites, and doctrines, that the Danish missionaries 
meet Mith great difficulty in making proselytes 
among them. It is scarcely possible, that a people, 
.thus fortified with prejudices, and blinded with no- 
tions of their own superior sanctity, should suffer 
any Christian traditions to be ingrafted upon their 
ancient theology. It has been shewn, that they have 
accounts of the origin of the world, the fall of man, 
and all the evil consequences, which ensued. If this 
primary knowledge had been introduced by Chris- 
tians, we should certainly see subjoined some re- 
mains of their religion, and doctrines. But neithet 
of Christianity, nor of its Founder, is there any 
tracie to be perceived. We may therefore be assur- 
ed, that whatever truths may be found in the writings 
of this people, they were derived from an higher 
source, and by a different channel. 

Upon the whole, I. think, it is manifest, that there 
are noble resources still remaining ; if we will but 
apply ourselves to diligent inquiry. As we have both 
in ludia and China, persons of science, and curiosity, 
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it would be highly acceptable to the learned world, 
if they would pay a little more attention to the an- 
tiquities of the countries where they reside. And 
this is addressed to people not only in those regions, 
l)ut in any part of the globe, wherever it is possible 
to gain access. There are in every climate some 
shattered fragments of original history ; some traces 
of a primitive and universal language. And these 
may be observed in the names of Deities, terms of 
worship, and titles of honour, which prevail among 
nations widely separated : who for ages have bad no 
connexion. The like may be found in the mam^ of 
pagodas and temples ; and of sundry other objectci, 
which will present themselves to the traveller. Even 
America would contribute to this purpose. The 
more rude the monuments, the more antient they 
may possibly prove ; and afford a greater light upoa 
inquiry.. 

Thus far I have proceeded in the explanation and 
proof of the system, in which I first engagj^d. Should 
any thing still remain, which can afford a further il- 
lustration, it must be deferred for a season. 
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W HEN I took in hand the Ahalysis of Antient 
Mythology, I thotight, that I saw a great opening 
towards the truth; and the farther thai I proceeded, 
the more light seemed to break in upon me. It 
appeared manifest, that the Grecians had corrupted 
the memorials, which had been transmitted to them : 
yet they were not so totally changed, but that there 
were still left some traces of the original histories. 
Upon collating many different traditions, I saw 
plainly/ that they related to the great events in the 
first ages of the world ; the same which had been 
recorded by Moses. Not that they were in any 
degree borrowed from the sacred writings ; but 
came by a different channel : being family histories* 
and transmitted by the forefathers of those Poets, 
and other Writers, through whom they have been 

VOL. V. u 
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derived to us. Among the Egyptians were the 
prophetic books of Ham ; from whence Pherecydes 
Syrus borrowed his * Mythology. These did not 
contain prophecies according to our acceptation of 
the term : but consisted of sacred records, and me- 
morials of antient date. Many of these had been 
transmitted from the first ages ; and possibly from 
the very head of that family, in which they were 
afterwards found. In all the rites and mysteries of 
different nations the history of the Ark, aod Dove, 
and every circumstance of the Deluge, are mani- 
festly alluded to. Of this I gave many proofs ; and 
shewed, that these histories were particularly to be 
found amoi^g tb^ people of Argos, Larissa,, apd 
Tbeba ; among the natives of Mount SipylusE, and 
Celsense in Asia Minor, and the Magnetes upon the 
Maeander. Ob^ instance among others in this part 
of the world was taken from a celebrated coiq of the 
Apameans, which was first mentioned by Falconerius 
ifi a letter to Seguinus. This curious Medalist bad 
se^n three of then), all of the medaglion size, and in 
good preservation. Upon these was exhibited both 
the Ark, and the Dove, with a representation of 
the two principal persons, who were preserved at 
the time of the Deluge. . And what is still more 



XeifA, flrpopuTiiflK. Isidorus apud Clement. Alexand. Strom. 1. 6. 
p. 767. 
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remarkable, the name of the Patriarch wa$ in plain 
and legible characters subjoined. This seemed to me 
a circumstanoe of great curiosity ; and J accordingly 
introduced it at large. And I should never have 
troubled the vorld ivith a repetition of these things, 
which have been before so fully stated ^ bad it not 
been objected to^me, that I was certainly mistaken. 
It was mentioned by an anonymous writer with 
some animadversions in jprint. To these I should 
hardly have repUed ; not out of any disregard or 
contempt : but because they contain the opinion of 
a single person ; and I ^ip much too deeply engaged 
to be able to give an answer to every exception, 
which ^)ay possibly be made. 3^sides every body 
has a right to judge as may seem best : and to pass 
^ censure, where he thinks -that he is authorized 
irom the subject. But there were other motives, 
which led me to avail myself of this opportunity, 
and to further expledn my sentiments. First, the 
subject was of consequence ; and I had not dwelt 
upon it so fully, as it deserved. And I thought, 
while I was taking.!^ the objections brought against 
ipe by the perspti above, that I shotild at .the same 
tii^be^ble to further illustrate those coios.; and 
to porrect a mistake or two of Falconerius, whom 
i h»4 too implicitly followed. There were other 
«^^ia!Wn .aqd Magnesias coins highly worth our 
^M^itipe : md I had i^sj^ryed some particulars upon 
their vipseriptipos, whiuh had never been satisfac- 
.torily explair>ed^ aad itberefoce .merited. our atten- 

u 2 
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tioiL This led me to resume the subject ; which 
I thought would not be unentertaining to those, 
who are at ^11 acquainted with medals, or have a 
pleasure in researches of this nature. Lastly, I was 
farther induced to support, what I had written, 
from that attention, which I thought due to the 
opinion of persons of character. For I was in- 
formed that several Gentlemen of learning had at 
times intimated, that I had been greatly imposed 
upon. They went upon the same principles as the 
anonymous Observator ; and insisted, that- what I 
had taken for a proper name, NHE, was a termina- 
tion of another word : and that die Inscription, to 
which I appealed, was of a different pinrport. It 
would certainly give me pain to be found guilty of 
so puerile a mistake : and though I do not write 
for profit, nor perhaps for fame ; yet I should be 
sorry to have a work, which I have with so much 
labour compiled, unkindly and unfairly represented. 
It would be particularly of consequence to me at 
this time, when a second edition is upon the point 
of coming out ; and when a third Volume is far ad- 
vanced in the press. I have been always upon my 
guard against prejudice in writing ; and would wil- 
lingly divest myself of every interested motive But 
however indifferent I may be in many respects, I 
must not suffer my viewf to be rendered abortive ; 
and an imputation brought u^on any part of my 
work, which I flatter myself, it does not deserve. 
What has been exhibited in Print I will lay before 
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the Reader ; as it contains the whole, that has bieen 
said by others upon the same occasion. On this 
account I shall produce it at length. 



^ ^. ^ ,^ ^, ,^„j^ 
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IT gena^ally happens^ that framers 
of 'whimsical systems (who attempt to reduqe a 
thousand anomalies to some few general principles) 
do, in the midst of their zealous pursuits, commit 
some extravagances, which cast a ridicule upoji the 
rest of their honest labours. I shall not trouble 
yfiii with obsolete examples of this truth; but only 
'.rtmark, that in a modern work, which the speci- 
men, presented in your Magazine, induced me to 
read, viz. Bryant> late work on Antient Mytho- 
logy, one of that learned JVr iter's chief principles - 
- i^, that the accounts related in the Old Testament 
of the antient Patriarchs^ ^c. gave rise to a great 
part cf the heathen Mythology. J had thought 
this notion so sufficiently exploded, as never to have 
been maintained again. Let us see how "well Mr. 
J^ryAnt supports it. He pi^etends, that among the 
cities in Asia there were various remains, and tra^ 
ditions concerning Noah's Ark ; in particular, that 



■r* 



> See the Gentleman's Magazine for May 1775. page 225, 
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several coins are still eitant^ whefeifn Noah's Ark 
and name are inscribedy ofTlohich he presents us 
with one containing^ on the reoerse^ a square chest 
with txuo human figures inclosed in it; their heads 
only appearing above the chest. This is plainly 
Noah's Arky he says ; nay eveii the very name of 
Nw£, in Greek lettey^Sy is inscribed on it. Alas! 
I wishy with Festus to St. Paul, that learning has 
not made him mad : for, behold ! this pretended 
name of Noah is only the remainder of the ' city^s 
namCy Axr^«y*j^wv, which is inscribed on the legend 
round the coin ; but there not bting room for the 
three last letters to be' continued round the edge of 
the coin, the artist engraved them on the cheBt in . 
the middle of the coin, in a reversitd mdtther, as ex- 
hibited in the margin. 

One should have thought, that this would edsUy 
Tiave occurred to Mr. B. himself; since he pre-- 
sents us with another coin, exhibiting the like tkest, 
with the letters NHTllN inscribed Upon the chest, 
which he acknowledges in a note to be the contitiud" . 
tion of the city's name, where the coin was struck, 
the forrher half of which is inscribed round the\ 
edge of the coin as before, with this only differemce, 
that the reading of the letter^ is not r^versed^ as) 



' The name would more properly belong to the people, whtr 
were thus denominated from the city ; could Ax«|«i^pi«» be proved 
to be the true reading. ' . 
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in the foregoing case ; and both together form 
MayunruK'^Of this coin also see a representation ih 
the nu^gin. 

The Gentleman, to whom I am obliged for the^e 
animadversions, writes with great spirit, iemd I niak^ - 
no doubt, is a person of learning : as such I shiall 
accordingly address him. And here in sincerity *of 
heart I profess, that I shall always be ready to ac- 
cede to the tnith, in whatever shape it may appear : 
and I so highly prize instruction, that I will most 
gratefully accept of the boon from any band, that 
will vouchsafe in any manned to prelsferit it. If 
therefore these animadversiotii^ could be shewn to be 
well-founded, I would certaitily thank the unknown 
Author ; and correct my mistake, whenever an op- 
portunity was afforded. But I have so repeatedly 
considered the subject, and have so many additional 
proofs in support of what I havd advanced, that I 
ana obliged to abide by my former determination. 
'The true purpoi*t of the inscriptioti apfjfeafs so plain, 
that I cannot subscribe eithtr to the strictures of 
my anonymous Opponent ; or to the judgment of 
others, who may be of tl)€i same opinion. 

We find, that the mistake, of which I am sup* 
posed to be guilty, consists in this. The letters 
N. £1. £• which I have imagrh^d to compose the 
naihe of the Patriarch, afe 6aid to be a plural 
terminatio^i. Th^y are supposed to belong to the 
imperfect term AAEHANAP. which, when completed 
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is thought to be AAEHANAPEXIN, the name of 
the people, by whom the medal was struck. Before 
> I give an answer to this assertion, I will r6fer the 
reader to a true Engraving gf this coin ; the same, 
which I have exhibited before. He wiU here per- 
ceive an Ark upon the waters, containing two per- 
sons, a man, and a woman ; of which the latter has 
upon her head a veil. Two more, who are pro- 
bably the same persons repeated, seem to be just 
got on shore ; and with their hands uplifted to wit- 
jpess some extraordinary emotion. Above sits a 
£>ove; and pyeragaiQst it is another in the air, 
which sterns to be returning towards the machine, 
and holds a sm^U branch in its bill. The Ark itself 
h^ an open roof, if I may so term it ; the covering 
being taken away : which affords an opportunity of 
seeing the persons within. The Engraver abroad, 
who first copied the coin, did not in his delineation 
give the true figure : for he represented it as an 
open box. Falconerius complains of his negligence ; 
and in the account, which he has transmitted, he 
affords a more perfect description of the ^ machine. 
A& his account aiibrds many interesting circum^ 
stances, I will give it in his own words at large. 



I 



^ In the jcopy, wkich I have here given, my Engraver has en- 
jdeayoured to represent it more truly, following in this one article 
the description exhi|bitcd by Falconerius : and shewing the anguls^r 
rppf^ ^ it was in the original. 
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'Is, ut vides, Philippi Senioris, ckput presfert, 
laureatum de more, atque inscriptione consuetct: 
nisi quod Marci praenomen omissum errore baud in 
nummis infrequent!, ATT. K. IOTA. ^lAinnoil AXr. 
Imp. Caes. Jul. Philippus. Aug, In aversi vero 
(parte) navigii genus quodpiam cernitur (quo enim 
alio nomine id rei adpellem, ignoro) tetragoni specie, 
atque aquis innatantis ; in quo simulacra duo pec* 
tore tenus extant ; virile alterum, alterura muliebre, 
cui velum e capite dependet. £x ek autem, quam, 
^i placet, deinceps Arcam nominabimus, prominent 
duo veluti tigilli erecti, quibus transversus alter inni* 
titur. Huic Columba insidet, alteri sitnilis, quse 
ramusculum unguibus tenens, alisqueexpansis, non 
longe ab Arc^ volantis speciem prebet. Ante Arcam 
dus". itidf^m figurae quarum virilis muliebrem pone 
sequitur : utraque vero ejusdem plane vuliiis, atque 
illae, quae in Arc^ sunt, ut mecum viri harum re- 
rum periti sentiunt. Ornamenta capitis in mulie- 
bri eadem. Yerum in hoc differunt duae illae, quae 
Arc^m praeeunt, quod utraque dextrum lacertum in 
cubitum erectum habet; quod in iis, quae in Arci 
9unt, nequaquam apparet. Inscriptionem ita lego : 

Ell. M. ATP. AAEHANAPOT. B, APXI. AHAMEilN. 

Sijib ^. Aur. Alexandro II. Pontif. Apamensium. 
In /I'pnte vero Arcae hae tres literae nop obscurae 



• - ' Octav. Ealconcrii Dissertatio de Nummo Apamcnsi— — ad 
Petrum Seguinum^ Parb 1684. 
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apparent, N. n. B. Hujus sane typi tres itiihi num- 
mos, eosque maximos (Medaglioni vulgo) vidissfe 
contigit. To these be adds a fourth struck at the 
same place, but not of the Emperor Philip ; thongh 
it contains the same history. This is a coin of 
Severus, and has a different inscription from the 
former, though to the same purpose : Em. ArfiNO- 
0ETOT* APTEMArNMTnN. At the bottom is the 
name of the people, AnAMEflN. The meaning of 
this is very plain y and tirill afford a strong evidence 
in favour pf those above-mentioned, and prove, that 
they are authentic. These coins are very * remark* 
able : and the history, with which they are accom^- 
panied, is of great consequence. Every circum- 
stance, that has been above enumerated, relates to 
the Patriarch, who is plainly pointed out by the 
name NI2E. The history too of Apamea, Magnesia 



• Falconeriiis mentions, that the ftngraver li&s not represented 
this machine, in the manner it ought to have been exprefieed, as 
be judges from the figure upon the former coins. The latter coin 
he never saw, having had only a copy. He attributes the mistake 
of the Artist to the coin's bad condition : Quod nummo in b4c 
parte vetustate attrito, angulum ex concursu duo^uni latenim, 
' ^ui in nostro satis perspicuus est, minime deprclienderit. He 
iftys, thdt the Ark upon the coin of Philip was^forrtierf-^lat^rilkts 
-— >ita in obtusum angulum cocuntibus, ut quasi in cuneum desi- 
nant. Thus we find, that neither of the coins have been accu- 
rately engraved; but his description is very plain, .and by that 
we may be easily guided* 



and the region near the Mseaoder, if duly considered 
by the Reader, will recoticite him to this opinion. 
However as these letters afe ^d to have a different' 
relation, and to be a mere temtimatian of a preced- 
ing^ word ; let us examine, if there be any truth itt 
this notion. 

I must confess, that there are many reasons which 
prevent my acceding to this opinion. If the term 
NXIE were an appendage to the name AAEHANAP. 
in the circular part of the inscription, it would have 
been brought nearer, and stood almost within point 
of contact. But it is placed upon the farther 
square of the machine, and too near the center of 
the coin to have any such connection. In the next 
place, the arrangement of the letters would have 
been different^ if they had the reference supposed^ 
For, if we were to accede to the notion above, we 
must suppose that the two parts of the same name 
were written |3arfO(pfi#ov, or in contrary directions^ 
Now I do not remember an instance of this upon 
any Grecian coin: and should at) example be founds 
it would hardlv be so late as the time of the Rotnali 
Empire, arid the rfeign of Philip. But what pUts 
the matter out of all doubt, is the position of the 
letters N and E, which prove to a deniODStration^ 
that the elements are not to be read backwards : fot 
*I)ad they been the termination of the word spoken 
of, they would have stood the contrary way^ KilH. 
Falconerlus was too dUrious and experienced to 
be itnjfoeed upon : and he bad^ for some time 
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sospicions about this part of the inscription. He 
thought, that possibly the letters NA£ might be the 
remains of the word AlIAMEAN written NXlEMAIIA. 
But he soon gave up his surmises ; as the position of 
the letters N and £ could not be made to corres- 
pond with this retrograde way of reading. Nor was 
there room for such a word to have been engraved 
in the space allotted for it. Indeed, it would have 
been unnecessary and redundant ; as it is found im- 
mediately expressed below. 

Lastly, if any thing more be wanting to detect 
the false reading, it is to ascertain the true : whichr 
one would imagine, could not be long a secret to a 
person acquainted with medals. The imperfect 
term AAEHANAP. did not relate to a people, but to 
a person AAEHANAPOT : and this will past contro- 
versy appear, if with the smallest degree of atten- 
tion we examine the course of the engraving. The 
inscriprtion is manifestly this, as Falconerius rightly 
observes, En. M. ATP, AAEHANAPOT. B. APXI. 
ATlAMEnN. Sub Marco Aurelio Alexandro iterum 
ArchiprsBsule Apamensium. This medal was struck^ 
when Marcus Aurelius Alea^ander was a second 
time chief pontiff of the Apameans. This may be 
satisfactorily proved from another coin described by 
Falconerius, and struck by the Apameans. It has 
a different figure: but the circular inscription is 
nearly the same; only the name AAEHANapot is 
here expressed with a Zeta, and quite at length, 
without any break : so that it authenticates the true 
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reading in the coin above, though it varies a small 
degree in the orthography. The account given by 
Falconer! us is this. ^ Quod autem ad rem nostram 
facit, notanda ejus inscriptio, EIII. M. ATP. AAEZ- 
ANAPOT. B. BEA. APXI. AHAMEHN. Ex^ e^ enirti 

constat percussum fuisse hunc nummum ab Apa- 
mensibus eodem anno, quo alter a me explicatus, io 
quo, ut htc, M. Aurelii Alexandri II. Pontificis 
Apamensium nomen legitur. Nam A^x,^s^^^g nomine^ 
tanquam iTrwvujuou rn syiaxins, seu annum designantia, 
Fastos consignari solitos in Grascis urbibus, ex 
nummis atque lapidibus manifestum est, ut et nos 
monuimus in Notis ad Inscriptiones Athleticas, &c. 
This learned antiquary supposes the imperfect term 
BEA towards the middle of the inscription to be ao 
abridgment of ' BEATIXTOT : and the purport of the 
whole to be as follows : This monty was stj'uck un- 
der Marcus Aurclius AlexandeVy the most noble 
high-priest of the Apameans, sin the second year of 
his office. This piece of money being coined at the 
same place, and in the same year, plainly shews, that 
the name AAEHANAP. was at full length AAEHAN- 
APOT, and related to a person and not to a people. 
Those, who imagined, that the name of the Alex- 
andrians was expressed upon the money of Philip, 



•^P. 282. 

' He quotes sevoral similar instances, such as AAMIIPOTATOY 
inAPXOY, sive ANQYnATOY. 2:EMN0TAT0Y APXONTOS 
EHAXnTATOY nP01>HT0Y. p. 284. 
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were led to think, that the name of the MagnesiaDS, 
lixyynngy was to be found upon that of Sev^rus ; 
and that the two coins illustrated each .other. But 
herein is a great mistake. No such people are there 
^ mentioned : and this circumstauce will ^ffbrd me 
an opportunity of discoursing more at large con- 
cerning this valuable coin. It was struck by the 
Apameans ; and was in the collection of Seguinus, 
who sent a copy of it to Italy. Upoo the forepart 
is the .head of Severus, with this inscription, ATT. 
K. A. CEHT. CEOTHPOC. HEPTI. Imperator CaDsar, 
Lucius Septimius Severus Pertinax. Upon the re- 
verse is the Ark upon the waters with similar figures 
to those, which are described upon the former coin. 
But the inscription is different, though {)reci9ely of 
the same purport. EHI AmNOeETGT APTBMAT^ 
NHTXlN. At the bottom is inscribed AHAMJSlitN. 
Faleonerius has justly observed above, that io many 
places they distinguifibed their years by the niuaies of 



• Faleonerius seems to think, that the title of Magnetes upon 
this coin belonged to the Apameans, and he has disjoined tho term 
ARTE. In consequence of this, he reads the inscijpti^y EHI 
ArnNOGETOY APTE. MAINHTAN AJJAMiESl^ : and be inter- 
prets the two last terms Magiietum Apamensium» In my third 
Volume, what I quoted was from him : for I had not at that 
time so intimately canvassed the subject. But the true reading 
is APTEMAINHTflN : which is one word : and the purport of it 
will be found to relate to some sacred personages, styled ^rte- 
magnetes, who were reverenced by. the peqple of Apamea. 
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their priests, and archons : and the times when any 
material circumstance happened were distinguished 
by the same* Hence it it said in this inscription, 
Sub Agonotheta Artemagnetum, Apamensium. By 
this 18 meant, that this coin was struck in honour of 
Severus, by the Apameans, under the direction, or 
order, of the magister rituiim et ludorum : in other 
wordd by the person, who presided at the rites of the 
Arte-^Megnetes. The history of this G6in is curious, 
aqd interesting beyond measure ; and to arrive at a 
thorough knowledge of its purport, we must inquire 
who the Magoetes and Arte-M agnetes were. I have 
shewn in my third *° volume, that by Menes, and 
MaaeS) was signified Deus Lunus, the Lunar Deity : 
nod by the Manes in the plural were denoted the 
heads of the three great families, and collectively 
all those by whom the world after the Deluge was re- 
peopled. The Egyptians esteemed them the eight 
principal Gods, and preserved some wonderful refe- 
rences to their history. It would be tedious to re- 
peat here all that I have before said upon this sub- 
ject : and it would be unnecessary, as it is so fully 
stated in the volume to which I refer. Let it suf- 
fice to mention, that, what the Romans styled 
Manes, was by other nations expressed Magnes; 
and places, where the Arkite rit^s prevailed, Imd the 



** Analysis of Antient Mytliology. Vol* III. 
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name of " Magnesia, fn some of these, there were 
traditions about the Argo, either of its being built 
there, or of its appulse : and there is sometimes to 
be found on coins of such cities an inscription 
" Apm MAFNHTaN. The very person, from whom 
these places were named, is said to have been the 
son of Argus ; '^ A^y^^-^iysviro Mayirij? : the purport 
of which is easy to be decyphered : for both Argus; 
of which they make a person, and also Argo, was 
certainly the Ark. By the terms Magnes, and Mag- 
petes, was signified in a more extended sense any 
thing great and noble. Hence came the word Mag^ 
nus, and the title Magnates among the Romansw 
The latter was a term of honour, assumed first by 
the priests of the Deity ; but came at last iiito more 
general use, and was appropriated to all persons^ 
who were esteemed, either from their birth, or office^ 
illustrious. Among the Phrygians, Manes was look- 
ed upon as a primitive hero ; a prince of great jua- 



'' Magnesia is a compound of Magaes-ai, the place of Magnes, 
or ManeS. 

'* See the coin taken from Patini numism. p, 413. also to be 
found in Pomp. Mela. Gronovii. p. l6l. The Magnetos of 
Phrygia were the same as the Masoncs, the worshippers of the 
Deity called Man, Maon, Manes, and Magnes. 

■' Antoninus Li beralis. Fab. 23. Apollodorus makes him the 
son of ^olus, and supposes him to Lave married a water-nymph . 
I. 1. p. 34. Dionys. Halicarnassensis makes him the son of the 
Earth. Bk A»e( xoM Tnf Mavntf 1. 1. p. 2X. 
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lice and power : and be seems to have maintained 
il^ same character among other natiotis, who adopt- 
ed him in like manner, ^^^vytg h P'Xf ^^^ '*'* ^*i*" 

%■(% xai SrctVfA»<r^a root s^ytay Mctvixa KMXsri, itA to Mavip 
♦iir^ reav waX»i (ix^iXtcoif^ uyxiov »vifa k«i fvvarcpf yn'ifl"-* 
fat iffoL^ auToi?, oy $noi Moariay x«Xa<n. Tht PhTjfgians 

ntn to this day call all noble and wonderful occur^ 
l^encei Maniea after ihe name of Manis. He is 
ntpposed to hwoe been dn antient king in their 
t&untry : and is represented as a person of great 
ftddness^ and ptmer : wliom some called Masdes. 
He was moreover worshipped in these parts } also 
hl^Cftria, and Lydia, tfnder th6 ntoile of Mehes^ 
Hhttie^, Masdes, and Meen Ark&u9. 
■ By the Magnetes then we affe to tmde^sftai^ ori- 
^hftllythe eight persons*, by wb<>m the wo^kt niraaf 
ttctewed. By the Arto^M ngnete^ ante sigmfied f he 
wo principal of fiiose eight, the two great parents 
if mankind : for Art, Arte, and Aftas, ariYong the 
Isiatics, and even among the Grecians, signified any 
bing superlative and excellent Hence we find it 
unfixed to many names, such as Artabanus, Arta- 
anus, Artavasdes, Artapherne^ Artemidoros, '^ Ar- 



*» Plutarch. Is* et Osir. p. 360. 

*' \a like manner we meet with the names Artebarzanes, Ar* 
mtateft, Arteinfi>ates» Art^haus, Artcmpasa, sive Venus Sc)^ 
i<ra|. Artosostra, Ai^syras^ Artemoo, Arttmias, Arta),'iutes : ig 
iiich many more mi^ht be added* 
VOL. V. X 
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tabazus. We are accordingly told; by Hesychiua,. 
A^rxff fAiyxg^ that by Artas was denoted any thing 
great. AfT«»oi, J* *HfW£? zD-a^a iifffl-a*?. Heroes 
aynong the Persians are styled ArtceL Thucydides 
mentions a king of tbe Messapians in Italy, named 
ArtoSy which Hesychius expresses Artas, and says^ 
that by this term was signified a '* person great and 
illustrious. Conformably to this Herodotus, in 
speaking of Xerxes and Artaxerxes, tells us, ^ Hfggnf, 
afTjtof : AfTo^ff gufj fi.iyo(.% aj ii*o^ : by the name Xerxei^ 
the Persians denote a Hero ; by Artoxerxes a great 
Hero. 

As the Arte-Magiietes were the two principal 
persons recorded in the rites of the Apameans and 
Magnesians; we accordingly find from these coins, 
to what those rites alluded, and who those person^ 
were. Jn the coin of Philip, the side of the Ark is 



Artebarzanes is a compound of Arte-Bar-Zan ; by which was 
signified the Great offspring of the ^un. 

■• Apra? /Aiya? ««i >^afi.v^o^. Bimvhhi^* AprrrK, Ap;^*^*' Ap- 
mva^j Botf'tXfifle^y xm S»rpA«rf »«(• Ibid* 

*^ L. 6. c. 98. Regions were distinguished in the same man- 
ner, as well as men, A^rawa, Xlc^drtxij x'^i** Steph. Byzant. 
Pie adds, A^rai»$ h ITsp^'ai^ uavtf §i 'EXKviViq tv( w*7iant( etpB^vfmtf 
v)pu»^ xxXtio-r rax» ^< %«( svrtv^tv /xo» ^oxtt ApTa|ffp|«i, xfti ApT«C»{ei. 
ApTflwa, the region al5bve, is a compound of ApT-«»«, Art-aia, 
which signifies regio nohilis. The term was used with some lati 
tude, as we find from Hesychius* Apra^if, oi hzmoi vw Mmytif'. 



I 
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divided, as it were, into two tablets : and -^eems to 
have been designed for the names of the two per- 
sons above them. Upon the first of these, under 
the figure of the man, is inscribed the name NxiB, 
Noe; of which we have been treating : but upon 
that of the woman no name occurs ; so that the 
space is left quite vacant. The reason .probably 
was, that the name was either unknown ; or else too 
long to be inserted. Upon the coin of Severus, the 
side of the Ark is not at all divided ; but makes a 
common parallelogram. And though the whole of! 
the word.Artemagnetum could not be inscribed for 
want of room, yet we find a part inserted, sufficient 
to indicate, who were alluded to under that; title, 
and what was the antient religion of th6 place. It 
is to be observed, that the letters are not |3«^fd-' 
ffifov, but in the usual and proper order of arrange- 
ment. 

There is an account given in the Academy of 
"Inscriptions, that upon a second inspection, one 
coin, in the possession of Cardinal Ottoboni, instead 
of the word ,Noe, has the letters Neo. These are 
supposed to be an abbreviation of '^ Nraxo^oi, tLtid to 



'* Memoire^ de Literature, vol. 23..p# 1S6. , St9 also. Bian* 
chini Historia Universale, qaarto. l687« p« 191 • From tkis hitnt 
book the ol^scrvatioD is takeQ. 

'' N{6;xe^§», Neocori were th^ people who swept tl^ teizipUs, ani 

X 2 
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allude to a quite dlflferetit circumstance. Wete this 
so ; yet \^e could not set aside the positive evideoce 
of Falconerius about the other medals^ because one 
happens in a small degree to differ from them. But 
in reality it does not differ in purport ; nor in the 
least make against the authenticity of the fbrmer 
coins : on the contrarj^, it affords a strong evidence 
in favour of them. Many instances might be pro- 
duced where the name Na«(, Noos, has been cfaang** 
ed to Ncb?5 Neos ; and cities Noe into Nt*. The 
benign Deity of Egypt Agathodtemon was no other 
than the Patriarch, the great benefiurtor, who was 
represented under the figore of a serpent, and 
crowned with the ^"^ Lotus*. The Inscriptioti should 
have been' Noe Agathodsemon, but instead of this 
we find it expressed Nf« A^cLhicufAkWy from a com^- 
raon prejudice of the Grecians. 

Thus have I endeavoured by repeated evidence to 



i«x. 



othemise officiated in th^m. By some they are snppotcd to be 
the chief priests. The office seems to have beea different id dif- 
ferent places* 

^ See the Coin to this purpose annexed upon the Plate. 

Deucalion was from hence called Opus : by Which is meant 
Deucalion Serpens. AtvKaXlutcb ^tu9Vfs,99, km ror avr^f Xtytv^t 
OiK^ink. TrteHn. Schol. In Find. Olymp. Od. 9. t; 8$. the rea^ 
soA for this I have givsn elsewhere. Ops, Opis, Opus, Opkiy 
were all terms^ which related to serpents. See Vol. III. of the , 
Analysis. ... 
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establish the genuine reading upon the medal of 
PhiHp ; as it is particularly interesting, and curious. 
But had it been out of my power to ha^e ascertain- 
ed^ what I have undertaken to prove ; yet it would 
have been, I think, of little consequence, even if 
the name had been totally erased. For the history 
would still speak for itself, and in characters t4>Q 
plain to be controverted. How many coins are thercj^^ 
and fiasso Relievos, where a gigantic person is re« 
presented with a club, and a lion's skin, and en* 
gaged with a many<-taeaded serpent ? Had a Writer 
mentioned that he hid seen the name 'H^eocXng in« 
scribed upon it ; and another of better eyes, and 
more« sagacity, had afterwards found out, that if was 
not 'H^xAnf, the Hero ; but, *H(§cx\uifig, Heradides 
the Sculptor, who was there mentioned, what would 
it all amount to ? The history still would remain in 
legible characters, independent of the inscription. 
Thus take away the letters N»f, or assign them to a 
different purpose ; yet the historical part of the coin 
can neither be obliterated, nor changed. The Ark 
upon the waters, and the persons^ in the Ark will 
still remain ; the Dove tpo and the Olive will be 
seen : and the great event, to which they allude; will 
be too manifest to be mistaken. The whole region, 
to which these coins are to be ascribed, was replete 
with memorials of this kind. Here were the moun- 
tains of CeksjQie, upon whi^b the Ark was supppscd 
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to have rested ; and the temples of ^' Mntf A^xoMf, 
Deus Lunus Arkseus. To say the tratb, there were 
several cities named Apamea, in Syria, Phrygia and 
other countries. But the Apamea, of which we ha?e 
been treating, was undoubtedly the city upon the 
** Mceander in Phrygia : and when the history of the 
place is known, we shall not wonder at these refe- 
rences upon the coins. It stood upon the jcpq^ui^ 
of the Marsyas, ObrimuSi and Organ : which rao 
into the Maeander; and it had the additional name 
of ^^ Kiiurog, Cibotus. By tbflLis signified the City 
of the Ark. It is the very tevi made use of by the 
Seventy, and the Apostles, wifien they speak of the 
Ark of Noah. It was also named ^ Bood-xnm, Boos- 
cete, sive Taurus Piscis. This name took its rise 
from an antient hieroglyphic, which was the chief 
object of the people's worship. The purport of it 
will be easily perceived by those, who are at all ac* 
quainted with the celebrated emblems, the Apis and 



*' T do not "trouble the Reader with unnecessary quotations, as 
all these historic have been before mentioned in my third Vo- 
lume. 

** Here was also a capital city, called Magnesia, whose inha- 
bitants were styled Mecyfnrtq Tpoq Mattetpi^op ; being denominated 
both from their city and worship; and further distinguished by 
the rivyr, on which they lived ; for there were several people ii) 
different parts, who had the same title of Magnetes. 

*' Aw«/A«» n KiQurti XtyiAtn* Strabo, !• i2. p. 864» 

*♦ Pliny, 1. 3. C. 32. 
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M neuis of Egypt, the Atargatus of Syria, and the 
Tauro-Mcn, Meno-Taur, and Taur-Ione, of other 
*^ countries. The river Marsyas also, which ran by 
the city had the name of Cibotus : and there is a 
coin with this remarkable inscription, ** AnAMEflN 
MAPSTAS XIBHTOr. Apamensiurn Marsyas Area. 
The river Organ was denominated from the same ob- 
ject of worship, and from the ritfes practised near 
its waters. The name is precisely of the same pur- 
port, as that before mentioned. Organ is exactly 
similar to, ?:inH, Argin of the eastern nation^ and* 
signifies an *^ Ark. It is expressed Orgas by Pliny, 
who mentions the city as being situated near three 
rivers, which all met together below it. ** Apamia 
•i-— circumfusa Marsya, Obrima, Orga, flu mini- 
bos, &c. Orgas is the same as ^ j^nn, and Organ, 
as irw, which were terms once in use among the 
people of Palestine ;' and are to be traced in other 
^ countries. 



** Of all these I have spoken at large in my third Volume. 

*• Upon a coin of Hadrian, mentioned by Harduin and Spaa- 
lieim. 

*^ Hence came the word p^ctfp of thp Grecians, by whidt> 
-they denoted any xnachiae* 

*• I4. 5. o 29. 

^ See 1 Samuel, c. 6. v. «>• ll» 

^ Vclleius Ae Epicurean in Cicero, having g^ven many in- 
f tances of base worship^ at last mentions that of the Arj^, in the 
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Sfilm^tsiuji thinks, ihs^l Apamefi h^} tlie name of 
Cibptus, the Arky froiri being a grea^t ^Variiporimn, 
ii) which aU the wealth of Asia pent^red» It was 
certainly in the' time of the Romans ^ place of great 
tfade : but there were other cities not inferior to it. 
Who would think of giving to pl^^ces of such note 
thfi name of an ^rk or chest ? B^sfide^ it was an an* 
vmt appellation, antecedent to these circum- 
atances j and related to an Ark of a different na- 
ture. Moreover the name was not cppfined to 
the city ; but we find, that the rivers i^lso were so 
called ; and every place in its neighbgyrbpodi had a 
reference to the same worship. If WQ add to this, 
what I have before naentipnpd concerning the. tem- 
ples, and rites of Men^s Arkasus ; and the piany 
other evidences, which I have elsewhere collecteds 
we need not wonder at the nanie of No^h uppn an) 
Apamean coin ; nor at tl^e history, with which \% 
is attended. After the captivity numbprsi qf Jews 
settled in Asia Minor : and in the lime of Severus, 
and likewise of Philip, the country abounded with 
Christian Proselytes j and from these probably the 



■ *■ i._ ■ 1 , . .,.. „ .». , j i ■ ,■■ „ ■ ! I . . I ... ■ ■ ' M I I Jl I. l < Hii 

celestial sphere, which I have, she^vn to have heeii pa othqr than 
the Ark. He accordingly calls it Argoi\, De N4tyr4 Depi* 
1. 3. c. l6. 

^* Forte ita dicta, quod emporium esset, ct receptaculuq»9 ac 
velut area mcrciuiA. communis totius A&i^. t^lioUtAffi ^orcit* 
p. 580» 
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natives obtained a greater accuracy in their mytho- 
logy-. Hence it is, that the true name of the Patri- 
arch occurs upon the coin^ instead of Ogyges, Deu- 
calion, or Menes. 

Thus much I thought proper to say, in order to 
obviate an unmerited reflection : and* lo vindicate, 
aijd at the same time explain, some of the tnost. 
curious coins, that were eVer produced to the 
world. 



END OF THE VINDICATIOK. 
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TO 

HIS GRACE 

I 

DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 



My Lord, 

1 WOULD not presume to introduce the en- 
suing Treatises to your G racers notice, were I 
not well acquainted with your love of truth, and 
your zeal to obtain it through the most severe 
investigation. A mind so devoted is the best 
judge of evidence in every degree, being in- 
^ fluenced by a more exquisite taste and discern^ 
ment, and enriched with superior knowledge. 
It is from this principle, my Lord, that you 
have been so happy in every rational attain- 
ment, anS led to an union with virtues the 
most similar to your own. Hence it ,\Sj that 
I am emboldened to lay before your Grace the 
following Dissertations, which contain matter; 
of dark and remote enquiry ; and are the fruits 
of that ease and retirement, with which, under 
Providence, I am blest by your benevolence 
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and favour. These are the only retarns I can 
make for the many signal instances of your 
goodness. Beyond these I have nothing left, 
but prayers and wishes for you long and inti- 
mately to enjoy that happiness, which, like a 
salutary emanation, you so widely diffuse to 
others. I shall not attempt to make any dis- 
play of your high endowments, and hereditary 
great qualities. May it be the peculiar hap- 
piness of these times never to stand in need of 
such approved worth and excellence. Let. the 
calm with which we are flattered, long con- 
tinue ; that nothing may interfere with your 
noble and ingenuous pursuits, nor ruin the 
happy tendency of your studies ; much less in 
any degree interrupt your domestic felicity. 

permit me to subscribe myself with the 
highest «;ense of duty and esteem. 

My Lord, 
Your Grace's most feiithfiil * 

And most obliged humble Servant, 

JACOB BRYANT., 

Cj/pfnham, May Ul, VtGJ. 



THE PREFACE. 



1 HE following Treatises have been compiled 
from observations made in the course of. my 
reading many years ago ; which I thought 
might be of some service, if they were brought 
under proper arrangement, and illustrated witJt 
farther evidence. This, I imagined, would not 
be attended with any great trouble, as the 
general outlines were already planned in my 
mind ;. and the principal materials were pre-* 
p^red. But I did not consider, how very dif^ 
ferent it is, to be one's self thoroughly per- 
suaded of a truth, and to be able tq exhibit 
the same in such a light, as to obtain the like 
conviction in others. I was not aware pf the 
many learned men of the highest repute with 
whom I was to engage : nor the unexpected 
objections, aad variety of opinions (many of 
them rendered almost sacred by antiquity) with 
which I was to be opposed. The labour, that 
has arisen from, hence, has been far greater 
than can. be well conceived ; and the stating. 
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and canvassing these different notions has ren- 
dered the work very dry, and unentertaining, 
and will abridge me of many a reader. I had 
often observed, that the main cause of failure 
in those learned \rriter», was »their engaging in 
schemes too extensive and universal, where 
each took in hand singly, what required the 
joint labour of numbers, and which should have 
been the work of an age, I have therefore 
confined myself within narrow limits, that I 
might not be bewildered in too wide a field : 
yet have not so closely restrained myself as ta 
refiise the pleasure of sometimes expatiating, 
when a fair opportunity has invited me. The 
fiorst tract is concerning th^ wind mentioned 
by St, Luke under the name of Euraclydan ; 
wherein I endeavour to shefw, that the common 
and accepted reading in the original Greek is 
the true one. The second is a dissertation on 
the two islands, Melite Itlyrica^ and Melitt 
Africana ; in which I take upon me to provje, 
in opposition both to Bochart and' to Cltwer, 
and to all the traditions of the Church of RomCy 
that the former was the island, on which the 
apostle St. Paul was shipwrecked. The last, 
and far largest treatise, contains a partial his- 
tbty of Egypt in its eaifiest state ; in which ^th 
account is given of the Shepherd King*, «nd of 
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the precise district, which they originally per 
copied in tjiat country, and to which after theiif 
expulsion the children of Israel succeeded. L^ 
this detail the situation of the land of Goshen^ 
as well as of Zoafif is stated ; and a particulaiT 
description exhibited of Onium and Heliopoliff 
and of the three provinces^ which lay toward* 
the upper point o( D^lta. In the determining 
the situation of these .places, the chief of my 
geographical labour is expended. Many rer 
spectable writers. have favoured the world witti 
their opinions upon these subjects ; of whok^ 
there are some, that I have not had the goo4 
fortune to meet with. Among these are thf 
works of Jablonski; and whatever P. Sicar4 
may have exhibited to this purpose. M, 
D'Anville» learned treatise did ^t last reach 
me ; but not till my work had been som^ 
montlis in the press; and die for greater part 
was prijited. I liave the lasbortification to find, 
that I differ from him m many articles. Hi? 
book however would have been of great use tq 
me in several particulars, which had escaped 
my notice, ai^d his maps of considerable service. 
For, however I may be obliged to dissent from 
him, yet there must necessarily be foupd mat-^ 
tcr of great edification in .a writer so curio^Sji 
VOL. Y. : " - ^ -"y ■■ ' ''■' ■ 
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and $0 knowing, who takes in a far greater com* 
pass than that^ which I engage in. Much 
about the same time I was favoured with a sight 
of MuUer's tracts, intitled ' Satyra Observe^ 
iionum Philologicarum ; wherein are contained 
many things to my purpose. It is my misfor- 
tune Ukewise to differ from this singularly 
learned man ; but in a point of tlie greatest 
consequence we are nearly of the same opinion, 
I mean, the situation of the Israelites in 
Egypt. In respect to M. D^Anville^ I am 
obliged to dissent from him particularly about 
*he situation of one place, which I have made 
great use of in the following investigation, and 
upon which a great deal depends« He places 
Fkacihsa towards the bottom of Delta tp the 
east of the Niie, in contradiction to the situa- 
tion which I find was attributed to this place by 
P. Sicardj and which I have likewise given it; 
Je mis 6tonnS de voir dans la carte du P.Sicard, 
une position hien Strange de Piiacusa en la re- 
montant jusq\ au-dessus de la division du Nil, 
<iu sommet du Delta, peu au^dessm^ de la 
Babilone d' Egypte *. But with due deference 

» Myllcr Satyra Observationum Philologicarum. Lugduni 
Bat. 1752. 

* M«Rioires sur TEgypte Ancicnne ct Moderne, par M. D'An- 
vjlle de r Academie Royalca Paris, 1766. p. 107. 
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to his learning and experience, this was the 
true situation. In reality there were two places 
of this name ; the one a village, taken notice 
of b\r StrabOy and situated at the commence- 
ment of the great canal undfer the hill of Arabia^ 
^nd consequently over against the point of 
J)elta, The other was a city, the metropolis 
of a province (if the reading in Ptolemy be 
quite genuine) in situation opposite to the for* 
mer, standing at the extreme point of Lower 
Egypt J where the Nile was first divided. This 
was in Delta^ the other to the east without ; 
yet both in the vicinity of Babylon. Of each 
I shall give an ample description. Many have 
thought that I should have rendered my work 
more entertaining, if I had banished all quotas 
tions from the text, or at farthest had given the 
meaning only pf what I refer tp instead of the 
original wprd?. But as the whole is matter of 
close and dark inquiry, I thought it highly re- 
quisite, as I proceeded step by step, to bring 
my authorities immediately under the eye of 
the reader, that he might see both the propriety 
and truth of the evidences, to which I appeal, 
pnd form a judgment of the inferences, which 
J make, in order as I produce them. 

As I have py^sumed to point Qut errors in 



d^4r 
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the works of tniiny Eminent writers, I miist 
necessarily suppose that I am liable to similaf 
failures, and must be prepared for a like de- 
tection, Put I hope that I shall not be found 
guilty of any dangerous inistdkes, such as may 
affect my argument, ktid ruin my purpose. 
I likewise hope that I have no ^here delivered 
inyself with undue warmth, or severity. There 
are many authors of whom I have spoken freely, 
but I believe it needs no apology. In respect 
to thos6 of real eminence, however I may dif- 
fer ill some par tifculars, I flatter myself that I 
have every where paid a due regard to their 
Superior merit. For I should be guilty of grieat 
fngratitude, if I did hot upon all occasion^. 
Tehder every jtisl d.cknowledgement to persbiis, 
who have laboured so much for the public 
good : by whbse learning I have been greatly 
enriched, and by whose very errors I hav6 
profited. 
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nPASEII TXIN AHOSTOAnN. 

'- Jh^ '^^^ '^^ riauXoy xMi rwxq Inp^g f£O'fA0l»g fxa&T«y 
r^ jfcf X?> ^*'«i^* I»A«^, ffFfiftJ? XfPapjff. E7rij3*vlf ? if 2 

>f g'fS^eib} A^p^/Aurl9i|/a}^ fjt,eXXcyrsg vXetv rag yLOf^ja, rty A<n«y 

!t Jl^Xfxtai/ X0sf n^p^uAtav iho^T4rkfV(Fuilligy KQ^fih^dofMiv ug 
; )J^i^^<i( rmg AvKia^g* K^txs* ivpcov o tKOilQula^y^fig vXeiov 6 

.j^TGm £v Uxi/»ig is 'iiJ,$^cng ^p^iw^Xo^vr^ff x^i /aoAk 7 

* ^fOf*^oy naroi r%v ILniov^ [^ri Tsr^c<re(avlog 'ni*ag t3 AvifAHf 
\^'^tTffXiwro^i}i rnv JL^viTnv xaro^ XaApciJVfiv* MoXif r£ 8 
s^^aMycfJksyoi oturnv, JiX^'o/ASk £K t«xoi/ riy» xxXaf^iyov 
.^]f.xfiXiig X^fASvxg^ ^ ifyvg fiv voXig Ac^»ia. *Ikocvh is 9 

^.^6Vj»f ii^yivoff.iyUf x»i oiHog ni^i £7rKrfu?\jfg t8 ^Xop^, ih» 

v.Aiy^y^ ;4^V?'^Kj Ayi^ig^ ^eu^upri fAiro^ u|3^<»c x^> woXXng 10 
j-&/*¥^ .^ jM^i^.oi' r^ j^«^T8 x^i m trAM«y ^^^ xae» rigv 
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12 roi? u-uTo T« n^uAs A£yojUr£voK. A v£ wS'sra ^f t» Ai- 

c^iklo PhAyiv ecvx^^yoti x«x£i6iVy fiTsro); iui/xiilo 
KaTxvrf)9'ay\sg iig ^oivtxx Tfrx^xyii^AOurxiy A»/a£v» 
TD( Kpi)T9}; PA£irov7(X xo&ra A»|3a x«» xa&.r» Xeu^ey. 

1 3 'TTrowvjuravTOC ^£ Nor«, ioj^xurig tu; iir^oOctf'iu; xiic^* 

1 4 7iixii/ai, x^xvTsg xtrcoy irx^tXtyoulo rnv Kj dthi/, A^it* 
s iroAu ^f f(3a(A£ xaT aurn; xvtfAog ruf d^vixof, o x«Air^ 

15 lAivo^Ev^oxXviwv. tvyxftrxfr^iilog it iz 'zrAois, xo^i jxn 
ivyaijt.t¥s x^Tof^xXiAUv rta av£|iA», firi^oi^lfc ifip^fMt^ct^ 

1 6 Niio-iov J'f T» Tmo J'^ajtAoylf^ xxXnfAiyoy JLXavinv^ fAQXtg 

A^OEvIff, jSoYlOfiaK ^Xf^''''^' VSrol^tOV¥Vulig TO vAoiov* foftf* 
jUbfyOi T£ jtATI £1^ T9)V Du^liV fX'BTfO'ft^O't, ;^£KAas«'a(»l£( TO ^'HCOOfy 

}'8 irag £^£^oy]o. Z^ft^J'^ci); ^c ^ii[d,x^ofA,tHi)¥ if/ubtfy, r« 

ly sjtjf £x6oA>iy iTTOisvlo* Kxi tij Tfirtf ayTo;^£*f£f tw 

20 <rX£Ut}V T8 -SrAoiS ippt^XfASV. Mi1T£ ^£ TiAitfy jlAHTf 

Xfotav itrifxiyopluv tin TffXiiovxq ifAi^x^y p^£ijC4MVo$ re evx 
oAtyif £7rix£»jeA£i/8y Aoiirov wi^ivi^ut(^ wxtrx eXing r« 

2 1 0Td^£0"5ai iijuta^ . noAAii; ^£ ac'inxt vnrxfyju^g^ rore 

fo^ug Tix\}Xog t¥ fAifru aurwv, nirtyy Ehi [jlsVj » ftv- 
^f£?, TTuixf^ri^xilxt; jwoi, ptj xuxyar^xi xitq rng KfuriK, 

2fi x£^J^ii<rflt» T£ rni/ Jpjiv raurtiv xa* thi/- ^njtAiaK' - 'Ko(4 
rav't/v TTX^xtvco uj^a? suftujw-ftv* a7ro(3oAfi yap-if^j^fl? BiifA^x 

23 £ra» i^ v/Awy, BTAri^ tk 'srAota. Ild^ptrt) yaf /*•• th 

xari^K, xt^x^tfx^ (Toi 1^ 0f9^ TPxilxg ^8C Q'Ac^Af fMTft 
L'.> rif, ' -A»o 5y9v,a?iTf avif^f^* ^rv^w y«f^i*y 6^ 0T4 
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siTuq trM yc^y iy rgoitoy XfA^Xurai /uou £k vmcou Z6 

#£ f ii/A in ^fActq iHTFtviiv. *Xlc it Ti(r(ra^i(rxAi9§x,ccrn 27 

VU0 pyiuilo^ itscfi^^fAfvii)y if/u«y <v r6> Ai^i»y xotra /M£<re» 

Kai jSoAio-fti^T^;, lu^ffi^ o^yutftf fucoo'i' B^o^p^u J^f ^fn^M" S8 

7r^uji4Mif pii^ocvrt^ ayxv^a^y rwca^a^^ ^vytrllo mfu^cny yi- 
\n<r^ai.' T«y Ji vciujcov ^iiraryleav ^yciy ex rs vXois, SO 
xa» yjxXotcotyrwv rnp vx»fDv ficmv 9«Xa0vay^ w^facu 
ttf ex vffafag fAtXXorrav etyx^faf exleiveur, Eiveir o S 1 

IlftuAoc Tcp ixotloilxf^if x»i TOK fp»lywr»i^f Bay fAti iroi 
fji.nvco(nv ev ro) tvAoIa), Uj^eK cctfOtivai 2s ivyccff^s. Tore oi 32 
f^ocliurxi otwixoy^ay roc ff^otuuc rirf o^afu^, xa» fi«a'«k 
auTYiv exireo'fiv. -^Xf^ ^^ ^* £fAiXXiv ifAt^ot y^vivioti^ 3S 

Teo-rdt^co^AilfjrxArDV ^njue^y ii/t^e^Av ^^oo-^oxcuyTery «^- 
Toi ^(fldeXeiTe, jtAvi^ev ^poo'X«Coj(Aeko»*- Aio xroppiexieXw 34 
Jjuaj -nrpotrXajSetv tjo^h?", tbto yaf irf o? m^ Ujutiripa? 
<rfiJ??}^ia^ uiraj»;^eA* h Jevoc y^p u/uwy 6^ (^ ex tyi; xef^Xfic 
tntrnrai. Ei^wt' ^e rfturo^y xai Xa&i^ir a^loi^, '^X^* ,^^ 

^(mo-e ru 9f» eveairiov iroi.vrtayy x«i xXao**; fif^otlp rrS'iciv. 
EvOvjEAOi ^e ytyofAi¥oi wmrrif^ x«i «twoi vf oo-eXftC^vIo 36 
Tpo^f • H|(Ae» it tv rtf vX«iw 0^( TTACfti ^^vx^^^^ iiaxo" 57 
r»«« e£^(9](AKX«vf<t e^» Ko^eo'3'eyre; je r^o^t)^, ixafii^oy 38 

ro trXdioir, fxj3«XX«/Afyo» rov ir^rov uf my &aXao'0'a(v. 
'Ore is lifASfx fyew1«, tuv yriv 6ux eirfyiy«a^oy* -xoX^oy 39 
is Ttv* ka,7S¥^m s^oflx »iy»»Xov, ei; jy e|3«Xeu0*«y|6y ci 
ivpiu^H^j sj^cat TO t^XoMl^ K«» r«f ayxv^AC vsfw ,40 

X»v1(? twif ffi<<Tt9i^6*X4^rA>>^^^/x» tiysiltf ^m ^/^vxIfifiA? 
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0'ao'A e|x«tv£y fto-^XcuTOf I ii ^£ v^fAV» fXvtIo vva mc |3me( 
iiVfAtH»i a'jroKlHiKa(rtf f^fi tk fiu6oXu|upf(caK ^idi^7«i. 

fX(i)XV«'£aP £»UT8f TSf |38XfUp«Io;, £X£XfU«*S Tf TSC ^V««lfMVt$ 

x«Xupi.p«Vy av«pf nj/ftvldi; vp«T8C £Ti n)» yy\v ' j^ttdM* 
44 KcM rue XoiTvc, sc fAf V £7ri croiytriv, s^ it nn r»M9V r«v 



. » 
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oT. P^^/, faacviog appealed to the jud^pent; >seat 
of C(Esar^ is, with several other prisoner^, conMOait- 
ted to the chat*ge of Julius^ a Romaa Centurioii, to 
be transported forthwith to Italyf As the occur- 
rences were remarkable, and the AposUe. expe- 
.rienced great deliverances during tim voydge, he is 
very particular in the description of it He. does 
^not, however, tell u^ the port he first sgiled.&om : 
nor is it at aU material s Jlkis said in the laiarrative. 



that they came the next day to Sidon : from which 
circumstaoce it is probable they set out from 
Ptolemiiis, or, as it was originally called, j4con: 
Grotius is of opinion they went from Casarea^ 
Weighing from Sidon they passed under Cyprus^ 
becayse the wind was contrary; and coasting Ci/iciff 
and Pamphylia they arrived at Myra in Lycku 
Hifcherto they had sailed in a ship of Adramyttum ; 
from which they were now shifted to one of Alex- 
andria, that was sailing to Italy. And oiaking jii 
many days but a slow progress, and with difficulty 
getting to the height of Cnidos^ the wind Mill con^ 
tinning unfavourable, they shaped their courae 
south, tq the most easteirn point of CretCy under 
the promontory Saimone : and having hardly wea- 
thert^d that headlcmd, they came to a port called 
the Fair lifiv^ns, near the city Lasea. , WUch port 
not being comiDodious to winter in, it was thought 
%dviseable'4:o try, if by any means they m^ attain 
to JPhmice^ and there winter. This was likewise a 
ha/en qI[ Crete, that lay open to the north-west 
and south-west winds. They accordingly set sail ; 
aod \iad- the advantage pf it southern breeze, that 
sprung up, ^nd carrii^ them doae under land. But 
in a short time a turbulent and tempestuous winjd 
beat upon the coast; and that with such fury and 
violence, that they were not able «j/Tojp3"aA/i*£i», to 
/aee it: so that, runniiag close under the island 
MitnidUy^xA being obliged to let the ship drive, 
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they orershot the haren Phenice : and, tifiet beatiffg 
the seas fourteen days at the mercy of the tennipesf, 
they found themselves at last in the JdriUy and i^ere 
wrecked upon the island Melita, This wind is said 
to have been ave/^o? rvf^yik^i^ a typhonic wind or 
hurricane, and was called by the mariners Euro- 
cljfdon. 

This is a short and succinct account of atl that is 
relative to the navigation and journal of the Apostle 
In which there are two circumstances that I shall 
make some remarks upon : the one is the tempes- 
tuous Wind before mentioned; the other is the 
Island, on which they were cast away« 

In respect to the Wind, St. Luke^ Chap, xxvii. 
v. 14. of the Acts, gives this particular account of 

it*— McT* w ToXv ii ifiaXi xxr avn^ ecHfAOf rvfw¥0to^f i 

HotXtfAo/o; BvpoxAulfiM^ The reason of my taking notice 
of this passage is, that the Alexandrine MS. has e 
different reading ; as has likewise the Vulgate^ acd 
all the translations from it : which reading is coun- 
tenanced by many learned men ; though there is no 
reason, that I can see^ to admit any alteration. 
Bochartf Grotius, and Bentley^ great and respect- 
able names, (not to mention others) are offended at 
the present reading Ev^xXMim ; and think Eup«3<4;Aiiy», 
or, as the Vulgate has it, Euroaquilo to be more 
agreeable to the truth. Dr. Bentley especially, in 
his excellent remarks upon Free-thinkings is vei^ 
full uppn this head. - As his criticism is in this plaee 
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very extraordinary, I will present it to the reader 
at large ; and then subjoin my own reasons for being 
intirely of a different opinion. 

He argues in this wise—** The wind Euroclydon 
was never heard of but here : it's compounded of 
fu^of and xAo^wv, the wind and the waves ; and ft 
beems plain a priori from the disparity of thoao 
two ideas, that they could not be joined in one 
compound : nor is there any other example of xht 
like composition. But EvpoocuAo^v, or, as the vulgar 
Latin here has it, Euroaquilo (approved by 
Grotius and others) is so apposite to the context, 
and to all the circumstances of the place ; that it 
•* may fairly challenge admittance, as the word of 
St. Luke. Tis true, according to Viiruvius, 
SenecUj and Pliny^ who make Eurus to blow 
from the winter solstice, and Aquilo between the 
" summer solstice and the north point ; there can 
be no such wind nor word as Euroaquilo : be- 
cause the Solnnus or Apheliotes ivom the cardiiiali 
point of east comes between them. Hxxi Eurun 
is here to be taken, as GelUus II. 22. and the 
Latin poets use it, for the middle {equinoctial 
easit, the same as Solanus : and then in the table 
** of the twelve winds according to the antients, 
*^ between the two cardinal winds Septentrio and 
** Eurus, there are two at stated distances, Aquilo 
'* and Kociy-iocq. The Latins had no known name for 
** KJil'A^ag: Quem ab oriente solstitiali excitatuni 
" Qraci K^iXiaF vacant ; apud nos ^ine nomine esf^ 
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" says Seneca y Nat, Quest, v. 16. Kaixi^c therefore 
blowing between Aquilo and Eurus, the Roman 
seamen (for want of a specific wprd) might ex* 
*^ press the same wind by the compound name 
/.* Euroaquilo ; in the same analogy as the Greeks 
f* call Eupoi/oTo? the middle wind between Eurits and 
*^ Notus ; and as you 3ay now south-east and 
" north-east. Since therefore we have now found 
*^ that Euroaquilo was the Roman mariners word 
;" for the Greek K<%»x(a; j there will soon appear a 
^' just reason why St. Luke calls it c&i/^/ao; ruf ui/txo;, a 
^^ tempestuous wind, ^ortkostis^ a whirling wind ; 
^' for that's the peculiar character of Koc^xhag in 
*' those climates ; as appears from several authors^ 
" and from that knowq proyej?,bial verse, 



€i « 



EXxuv £f * dvroy ej( o K^;x»«(( yifn. 



^' So that with submission I think our Luther's 

" and the Danish version have done more right 

" than your English to the sacred text, by trans- 

^* lating it NoRD-osT, north-east: though accord - 

** ing to the present compass divided into XXXII. 

Euroaquilo answers nearest to Ost-nord-ost, 

east-north-east : which is the very wind that 
" would directly drive the ship from Crete to the 
** African S^rtis, according to the pilot's fears, in 
'* the 17th verse." 

Thus far this learned critic, whose first objection 
to the common and accepted reading! find to be. 



it 
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« 

that the wind Euroclydon was tiever heard of but 
here. To this I answer, that I do not think it 
right to deviate from the original text, and admit 
of any alteration, merely because a word is new to 
us. St. Paul was in a ship of Alexandria, a city 
that for three centuries had maintained the greatest 
traffic of any place in the world. As extensive trade 
always introduces new terms of art, and distinctions 
not known before ; it is very possible for them to 
have had a name for a wind, that might not be cur- 
rent in Attica or the Peloponnesus. If then there 
be any thing uncommon in this appellation, there is 
no occasion to have recourse to Gellius, or fly to 
the Poets for authority : all may be very right, 
though not authenticated bv thetn. Several Grecian 
nations bad their particular names for niionths nnA 
festivals; and they might have their several di*« 
tinctions for weather and for winds. Had not th^ 
Athenians their OfviSrtde^y XsXtioifi»i, UpoSpofAoi^ Er^triai, 
names not in use at Alexandria ? why might not 
the Alexandrians in their turn have terms that were 
unknown at Athens ? But the Doctor has a strange 
presumptive notion, that these were Roman sailors : 
and the whole of his argument turns upon it. But 
this he takes for granted without the least founda^ 
tion. The mariners were doubtless Greeks, that 
had their particular terms and distinctions, which 
other countries were not acqfUiEtinted with. Ma:ny 
winds are not denominated from the point they blow 
from; but from their eflects and violence. Hovir 
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many species of winds are there at this day taken 
notice of by sailors, and in common acceptation 
among those who experience them, that are little 
iriown out of the latitude they blow in ! We read of 
Levant winds, Trad^ winds, Monsoons^ Corman:- 
tines, HerpiatanSj and a suffocating blast, called a 
Bloonu op the cpast of Guinea : they have the like 
scorching wind in Persia^ called Stimael^ that comes 
from the mountains of Sulphqr : add to these Tra-* 
vwntanesj Travadoes^ Tornadoes^ PupifgfliQSy Sum- 
fnasentasy TerrenoSy and the very wind her? men- 
tioned, osirejMo; Tu^fii}vixoc, which our sailors at this 
day call a T^ffoon, They are not therefore tp be 
looked fpr op the mariner's card ; nor to be rejeptpd, 
if they be npt in common use and acceptation ; for 
(he novelty of 9 tprip should not necessarily be an 
jobjectiop to itt The word is uncptpmon, we grant : 
but what is it, that we are to substitute in its rooni? 
Another word equally uncommon. Islcither E^uvQ- 
clydon nor fluroaquilo are tq be found but in this 
passage of th^ Acts ; where pne is a various reading 
to the pther. " j^uroflt/dqny'' says Dr. Bentley^ 
/' was never heard of but here:" he acknowledges 
presently afterwards the saine of Euroaquilo. Why 
xloes he reject one reading for being singular, and 
^dmit another that i^ liable to the same objection ? 
what is it that detprmjaes his choice ? 

It seems, " Euroclydon is an odd comppund, 
*• being made up of fvpoj and xAuJ^i/, wjnd and waves ; 
" and it appears plainly ^ /?r/ori frpm the disparity 
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of those two ideas, that they could not be joined 
in one ; nor is there another example of the like 
'^ composition." For my part, I can see no more 
disparity here, than I do in any other compounds ; 

such as yita^yo^f X^^P^PY^^f supxoTrid'DxoCi yAMirviyoq &C. 

ao more inconsistency between wind and water, 
than between mill and water, wind and mill, land 
and water, &c. &c.: from whence we have wind-? 
mill, watermill, windsail ; and, though a modeni| 
yet a just compound, the English adjective, Terras 
queouSj Add to these words of an exact analogy, 
Seabreeze, land breeze, landgate, Seagate, Watergate. 
In all compositions of this nature, where there are 
two substantives, there is ever a verb understood, 
that connects the two terms : nor can there be any 
more impropriety in blending wind with water in 
EuroclydoUj than in joining wind with wind in Eu* 
roaquilo. It is true, I should have taken the word 
Euroclydon to have signified an eastern swell, or a 
deep sea from the east: but, as the sacred writer 
tells us it was the name of a wind, it certainly im* ^ 
plies a wind that makes such a swell from the east ; 
i. e. when taken out of composition, Eu^oc nXu^euy, 
an east wind that causes a deep sea or vast inun^ 
dation. 

Thus much to make this reading feasible. But, 
w^re it otherwise, what would you substitute in its 
room ? Eurmquila, say the patrons of the Vulgate. 
But there was no such wind : and, bad there been 
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such a one^ yet it could not be that specified here ; 
as I will abundantly prove hereafter. 

In the first place, there never was, nor could, be, 
such a wind as Euroaquilo. . The learned writer, 
whose opinion I am controverting, takes uncomman. 
pains to remove Eurus from the point where it is 
ever stationed, in order to compound it with a wind 
that it is really incompatible with* And how does 
be effect it ? by means the most extraordinary : no 
less than by making Gellius and the Latin, poets, 
whose authority he does not produce, the best Judges 
to determine the establishment of the Greek \vinds,. 
in contradiction to the Greeks themselves : all which 
labour is undertaken to introduce a reading as new 
and uncommon as that which he repudiates. And, 
in making use of Roman authority, he confessedly 
sets aside the evidence of the best and most respect- 
able writers ; and founds his opinion on the report 
of a single person, who will at last turn out a con- 
fused and a seco^d-haad :voucher. But let us at- 
tend to his words—**' 'Tis true, according to Vitru* 
viuSy Seneca, PUny,'' (he might haye added Varro, 
Columella^ and of the Greeks, who were the best 
judges, AristotUy Timosthenes, Bio, Pasidonius^ 
Straboy &c.) according to the opinion of these, 
" there could be no such wind, nor word, as ]^u- 
" roaquih : but Eurus is here to be taken, as 
** Gellius II. 22. and the Latin poets use it, for th^ 
" middle aequinoctial .oasiU" — ^As to the poets, he 
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does not produce their evidence ; nor is it worth 
producing^ they write always so indeterminately, * 
and with such a latitude. The whole of the argu- 
ment then rests upon Gellius : let us turn to him, 
and hear what he says. 

He tells us nothing of himself, but only — Favo* 
rinus ita fabulatus e^/— Being at dinner with* one 
FavorinuSj that person discoursed at large about the. 
winds, and ran counter tp the opinions of the best 
writers that preceded bim. Among other things 
that he determined, was the place of the mnd Eurus; 
which, as far as we can understand him, he would 
fain remove from the eastern winter solstice, and 
make it the same as the Solanus and Af yiXiwtvk : that 
is, instead of the south-east, he would place it in the 
eastern Equinoctial point * But this Favor inus is 

Eurus ad Auroram Nabathaeaque regna recessit^ Metam. 1. £l. 

That's not much dmiss— Fiirgi/ places it in the vicinity of the 
north pole— — 5ep^«» subjecta Trioni 

Gens efrena virum Riphao tunditur Euro. Georg. 3. 381. 

Can Dr. Bentlcy imagine that pilots and mariners were /guided 
by such authorities ? To speak the truth, Virgil means by Evrus 
the wind in general ; just as he uses dura sUex f«r any hard rock, 
quercM and ilex for any timber. Where he speaks of Eurus as 
infesting the climate, he just before mentioned the Caurus blowing 
^•^Sentper kiansy semper spirantes frigbra Cauri. The Caurus and 
Eurus are mndt diametrically opposite. 

* Qui ventus igitur ab Oriente verno, id est, aquinoctiali venit^ 
ffOfninatur Eurus— w alio quoque a Greeds nomine airriXiuTnu a Ro* 
manis nauticis Subsolanus cognominatur, Aul. Gell. Lug. Bat. 

VOL. V. Z 
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not of sufficient consequence to be opposed singly 
to the group of ilkistf ious writers before mentioned* 
He was a Sophist ; and does not in the present af- 
fair acquit himself with proper preciision. The words 
of his commentator upon this very passage will 
give one a just idea what his authority merits : In- 
tricati hie loquitur Favorinus ; et dubito an seip- 
sum intellexerit ; *cel per Eurum Euronotum svoe 
Vulturnum^ denotaverit. Sed quid commune Vul- 
turno cum Aquilone ? &c. Thus all this laboured 
evidence vanishes in smoke; and it is the real opinion 
of his Scholiast, that the Sophist did not understand 
himself, any more than he is understood of others. 
— ' So much for Favorinus fabulator. 



1666, p. 160. Caurus— ac/x?er*w5 Aquilonem^af. Favoniu 
adversus Eurum Jlat. p. I61. Japi/gtm^^^um esse propemodum 
Caurum existiinO'^videiur adversus Euiujn^flre. pag, l63. 

The whole of this dissertation in Aulus Qellius is a burlesque 
upon criticism ; the chief speaker being so confused and incon- 
sistent. Towards the close Favorinus tells us, that he was very 
near giving along detail of all the winds that blow; " for really," 
says he, " I have taken a cup too much y^^quia paulo plus adbibi; 
but it is not fair to have all the conversation to one's self," What 
makes it more ridiculous, is that Gellius assures us, all this was 
uttered with great elegance of wojds, and with peculiar grace and 
address in the delivery.— What signify grace and elegance, with- 
out perspicuity and precision ? Ha:c nobis Favorinus in eo quo dixi 
tempore apud mensam suam summd cum elegantid verhorum totiusque 
sermohis comitate at^ue gratia denarravit, p. l6*3. lib« 2. Z2* 

* Who. could imagine, there would ever be any controversy 
about the particular stations of the Greek winds, as long^ as the 
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Another reason for my rejecting this reading of 
the Vulgate is the terms it is compounded of. For, 



thiogM temple of Andrmicm Cyrrhestes at Athens^ commonly 
called the Temple of the Winds, was in bdngl It ia intune, aad 
h9S jbeen described by Sir George Whekr and Spon, It has «iiiCB 
been delineated at large by Mons. Le Roy, and still more accu- 
rately by Mr. Steuarf. Vitruvms and Varro quote its authority. 
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Agreeable to this is the determination of Dionyshis Uticensis in 
' his description of the Grecian winds. Aato ti^p rtca'a^m nXifAMrnt 

"^^ BofMK» MM$ Noro;. *0 fAt9 Hf A«t}^ivTS}s avo »MrroAix« lurr^ 9^* 
""^vo; f%ii «7ae^»«nifoyr»( avroy rov Ev^oy^ xai Toy Kmn(«v« x. t« ^» 
^ Geopon. Edit. Cantab, p. l6,—- In like manner VitruviuS'^Inttr 
"^^Solanum f^ Austrum.— Eurus. lib. 1. cap. 6. 

Z2 
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if the etymology of Eurodydon is onsatisfaclory to 
Gi'otiuSy Lipsiensis and Bochart ; that of Euroa" 
quilo may be equally so to others. Those learned 
men seem to me to have proceeded on a wrong prin- 
ciple: for they thin ky as the Greeks compounded 
the two winds Euru^ and Notus, and formed a third, 
that was a medium to the extremes ; so Eurus and 

• 

Aquilo might have been blended in the same man- 
ner, and a third called Euroaquilo have been con- 
stituted from them. But they do not sufficiently 
consider that in the former case the Greeks joined 
together two winds of Greek original ; in doing 
which there was no impropriety : but there b a ma- 
nifest impropriety in the latter case, where a Greek 
and a Roman wind are unnaturally combined : for 
Eurus is a Greek name, AqtXilo a Raman ; and 
' they are for that reason incompatible, and inconsis- 
tent with each other. It is true, Seneca does say in 
his pointed and witty manner, that both Eurus and 
Zephyruswere in his time admitted into xhe Ro)nan 
language : * Eurus jam civitate donatus est, et 
nostra sermani non tanquam alienus intervenit ; 
** Eurus has had at last the freedom of the city 
*' presented him, and no more passes among us aaa 



Ab Oricnte tequtnociiali SubsolanuB ; ah Oriente hntmali Vul- 
tumus: iflum Apclioten, hunc Eurum Grceci appellant. Plin, 
Hist. Nat. lib. 2. cap. 47- Edit, Ilarduin. 

♦ Nat. Qusest, lib, 5. cap. 10\ 
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foreigner :*' Favonium—^Zephyrum esse dicent 
tibij etiam qui grace nesciunt toqui ; " even those 
" that cannot speak Greek will tell you that Zephtf" 
rus is the same as Favonius.'' From whence we 
may gather that these words were in some degree 
admitted at Ronie among people of rank and letters : 
Wt, if the author means that they were become the 
current language of the Romans^ he expresses him- 
self in a very lax manner. Pliny himself make^ 
use of this word more thap once ; yet tells us ^ very 
expressly that for Eurus the Romans had Vultiir-^ 
nus^ for Boreas they used Aquilo — and he lived 
after Seneca. For it does not follow, because a word 
is in vogue within the verge of the court, or in use 
with the learned, that it is ^ immediately in general 
acceptation. Sea-faring people keep long to their 
own terai8 : pilots and mariners come but late into 
the fi^bion. JBut, as this may be matter of uncer* 
tainty, let us abide by Seneca, where he speaks fully 
to the purpose ; which he does, when he proves there 
was no such wind as Em^oaquilo, by saying, the wind 
that answered to Ka(»)c««^ bad among the Hotnans 
no name. 

» Hist. Nat. lib, JS. cap, 34- Edit. Harduio. 

• We have many instances of this in French words, that are 
used by people of rank, and adopted into the English languagC| 
which the commonalty arc not acquainted with. 1 dare say, 
the wind Eurus was no more in use among the Roman ?$^ilors» 
than the Levant or f^onent arc among the British* 
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And here I canDot but take notice of the smogest 
inference that I believe was ever made. The words 
of Seneca I have mentioned before-^Qaiem Qntd 
Kd&(xi«v vacant, apud nos sine nammc est.- A% this 
writer was contemporary ^ith St. Paul^ one wouU 
think his testimony decisive ; and might naturally 
expect it to be used to prove there was no such word 
in the language. But Dr. Beniley makes quite a 
different inference — '^ As the Roman seamen had 
^^ no specific word^ they probably might express it 
'^ by the compound Euroaquilo;'* and he afterwards 
tells you he found that they did so : all which, stript 
of its specific distinction, amounts in plain English 
to this — Since Seneca assures us the Romans had no 
name for this wind, the Roman sailors must for that 
very reason have had one : which distinction be* 
twe^n the Romans and Roman sailors is truly curi- 
ous. ^ This is the first time, I believe, a writer's au- 
thority is used to contradict his own testimony ; and 



' The proc#^8 of this investigation is worth attending to. The 
scope of Dr. Bentley*^ argument is this— Seneca assures us that 
the Romans had no name for this Greek wind ; consequently the 
Roman sailors had none t as the Roman sailors had no name for 
it, they probably invented one; and hence we find they had one* 
To all which I subjoin, to complete the argument ; as the Rwnan 
sailors had a name for it, certainly the Romans had. Thus you 
may, by this subtle way of reasoning, prove that the Romans, at 
one and the same time, had and had not a name for the thing in 
dispute. 
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a supposition inferred from positive evidence to the 
contrary. As Seneca and Pliny were both of them 
philosophers, and wrote particularly on this subje{:t; 
it ca^mot be supposed that they could be ignorant of 
a circumstance of this nature. 

I haye already observed, that, through the whole 
course of Dr. Bentky's reasoning, the mariners are 
supposed to be Romans. This is without any hesi-^^ 
tation taken for granted ; though there is not the 
least show of evidence to countenance the opinion. 
Are we to imagine, because the Rinnans conquered 
all the world, that they navigated every ship upon 
the seas ? The Evangelist does not tell us, that this 
was an Italian ship coming from Alexandria ; but 
ViH Alexandrine ship going to Italy. It is therefore 
wonderful that Cluver^ Bochart, Grotiusj and, I be- 
lieve, every writer upon the subject, should overlook 
this circumstance, that entirely subverts their hypo- 
thesis. There is not the least reasdn to imagine that 
the mariners were from Italy. Alexandrine ships 
were navigated by people of Alexandria ; as ap» 
pears by a ship from that place, which Lucian in a 
serious Platonic * dialogue gives a very particular 
account of. It set out from the Pharos laden with 
corn ; and was to bring back in return the amount 
of twelve Attic talents to the owner. Had the 



■« till 



* ^^«fOv 9} £v;^«i. 
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crew been Romans, it could not but have been men^ 
tioned. From the name of tiie pilot, and the con- 
versation held in the Pirceeus by the Athenians with 
the master of the ship, and indiscriminately with the 
sailors, it is plain they had the same language, and 
consequently were Greeks of Alexandria. It is ob- 
servable the name of the ship was the Isis ; and it 
had the image of that goddess on the prow. 

There are many other accounts of Alexandrine 
ships, that will prove what I maintain. Various au- 
thors speak of them, particularly ^Cicero, " Sueto^ 
niuSf " Seneca^ " Strabo. As the trade they carried 
on was immense, and at the same time is a circum- 
stance closely connected with my subject ; I hope 
the reader will excuse me^ if I dwell a little upon 
this head, and lay the nature and process of this na- 
vigation before him. Their chief commodity was 
corn, which they exported annually for Italy tp a 
great amount. Thb was a freight of such conse- 
quence, that many laws were enacted under diffe- 
rent emperors for its regulation and dispatch. The • 
mariners particularly were under great restrictions, 
'* being obliged to use their utmost diligence j and 



• OvsX.prQ Rab. Post. 1^. 
*• In Augusto & Nerohe. 
" Senec. Epist, 77. 
** Lib. 5. ittm lib. 17. 
'3 Cod. 1. XI, Tit.U6. 
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were liable to a capital punishment, if they unne- 
cessarily went out. of their course. ** The magis- 
trates and commissaries on shore suffered a total 
confiscation of their estates, if they were convicted 
of mismanagement. '* In short, no delay was allow- 
ed : for imperial Rome, the mistress of nations and 

• 

pride of the universe, was often in want of bread. 
No city suffered at times greater scarcity ; nor was 
there any gratuity to the people more acceptable 
than a donative of corn. For this reason Augustus, 
when he reduced Egypt into the form of a province, 
opened the canals of the Nile, that had been ob- 
structed and spoiled : and exacted by way of tribute 
a certain portion of wheat, to be annually sent to 
Italy. The amount of this impost was incredibly 
great. If we may credit Aurelius Victor, '* it was 
no l^s than twenty millions of Roman Modii: 
hujus (Augusti scil.) tempore ex Mgypto urbi 
annua ducenttes centefia millia frumenti infereban- 
tur ; which in our measure is above one hundred 
and sixty thousand tun : '^ an amazing quantity, yet 



'♦ L. ?• c. de Naviculariis. 

" L. 8. c— L. 4. C. 

*• Epitome de Vita et Moribtis Imp, Roman* 

*' The English gallon by a statute of Henrif VII. was (o be 
eight pounds : consequently the peck sixteen ; to which the jRo- 
man modius was equivalent, or rather somewhat more. Now 
20,000,000 Howtfn modii or pecks x ^^ = 320,000,000 pounds 
Troy. Which 320,000,000 divided by 2000 the number of pounds 
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Gnly one third of what was raised from the Afriam 
provinces. This was originally brought over in 
ships '' of great burden ; that, at the same lime, inn 
ported drugs^ spices, silk, tapestry, g^ass^ "^^in short 
aii the produce and merchandise of tbe east. Th^ 



in a tun, give l60,()00, the amount in tunnage of this importation 
from Egypt n 

The import of com then from Egypt annually was l60,000 tun ; 
which at timed must have amounted to no less than a million 
sterling. This was the consumption at Kxme in * three months ; 
being one third only of the corn supplied from AfriCf besides 
what came from Skily and other places. Arbuthnot on Weights 
^nd Measures, p. 88. and 121* 

This will appear less extraordinary, when we are told that 
ftoletny Philadefyhus raised every year from the same country of 
Bgypt three times this quantity; as appears from St. Jerome ofi / 
the ninth chapter of Dkf^ie/^ 

'* The ship mentioned by Luci^n w$s 180 feet long, 60 wide, 
and about 44 feet from the upper dec)( to the keel. The Soktl - 
Royal is in length 182, 48 broad, and, if I mistake not, about 44 
deep. 

The Royal George, of 100 guns, from the extreme 
part of the figure at the head of the taffarel 

Length of the lower deck -. 

Extreme breadth ....:. 

Depth in the hold . ; . , • • 

Height from the bottpm of the keel to the ^aist 4 

Height from the bottom of the keel to the taffarel 

Burthen in tons • . . , 2000 

In the computation and measurement of the Jkxandrhie sliip I 
allow one foot and half to a cubit. 

*9 Mart. lib. 18. Epigr, 72. 



' Feet Inches 


212 


9 


178 





51 





25 


6 


45 


6 


61 


6 



generally set out together, foronng a large fleet 
called Cotnmeatus Alewndrinut^ and made use of 
Puieoli^'' for an harbour; drawing, I imagine, too 
much water for the Tiber. Before them went soine 
light fri^tes, called Pracursores and TabellariOj 
to give notice of their approach. They were always 
so welcome on account of their freight, that they 
had the privilege of entering the harbour with their 
supparum or topsail displayed : an honour no other 
foreign ships were allowed. Puteoli was in those 
time3 the great emporium of Italy : and its mole is 
represented as a wonderful structure; being founded 
on stone piles, that were formed of a particular 
cement which hardened in the water : and taking in 
a mighty circumference, so that a large navy migbit 
ride securely within its barrier. Strabo^ speakii^ 
of these fleets," takes notice that, in respect tp 
Italy^ the imports and exports were very diflferent. 
^' The ships came, he says, slow and deep laden; but 
*' returned home light and nimble." ri/o»^ ^' av tk 

ty re nj AAc^ctf^petft xo^i rn Aixoda^p^t^ yfi/opcvoc, o^^v t«c 
oAxa^a? sv ts to) xarairXy, xat tv ronq cti/ay«yat^, oeroy 
jScs^urepat t£ x«i x^^ortPXh ^bv^o xdxu<r€ irXioiiv. From 

this account we may, I think, be ^assured of the 
country that these ships are to be referred to. They 
came to Italy, as it were to a mart ; but Egypt 
was their retreat and home. There was a Pharos 

■ ■ - ' ■ ■ . 

*» Senec. Epist. 77. 

*" Vol. 2. p. 1142. Edit. Amstcl.. 1707. / 
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or lighthouse near Puteoli, towards the buildtiif^ 
and repairing of which the Alejpandrine ships paid 9^ 
toll in common with other foreign vessels. There is 
an ^^ inscription extant to that purpose. This 
Pharos, I imagine, was situated in the island 
CaprecB ; the same that was thrown down by an 
earthquake just before ** the death of Tiberius , and 
was afterwards rebuilt. It is alluded to by Statins 
in speaking of this coast ; 

** Teleboumque domos, trepidis ubi dulcia nautis 
Lumina noctivaga tollii Pharos amula lun€e. 

There is another inscription mentioned by Graviusy 
that is a fuioher confirmation of what I have been 
maintaining. It contains the wishes of some Ater^ 
andrine commanders for the health and long life of 

the Emperor Commodus : 

TREP ZaTHPIAS KAl AIAM0NH2 

TOT KTPIOT AYTOKPATOPOS 

KOMMOAOT SEBASTOT 

01 NATKAHPOI TOT HOPETTIKOT 

AAESANAPINOT STOAOT.*^ 



** Grutcr. 

*^ Sueton. in Tiberio. c. 74. 
*♦ Sylv. Lib. 3. ad Claudiam Uxorem. Vers. 100. 
*' There is something particular in the original form pf the 
letters, that this inscriptii!>n is coiriposed of. It is at Rome in the 



*This inscription being in Greek seems to indicatCt 
that those who composed it were of that nation* 
If these officers had been Romans^ they would have 
paid this compliment to their Emperor in their 
native language. 

I thought it would not be unentertaining to the 
reader to have this short history of the trade of 
Alexandria laid before him: which I have been 
pretty full in describing ; as it is much to the pre- 
sent purpose, and of some consequence in respect 
to a subsequent inquiry. We may learn from many 
particulars here mentioned the true country of the 
persons who navigated the Apostle's ship. They 
came from the same place with those specified 
above, and on the same errand, to carry corn to 
Itali/ ; but whether on a public or a private ac- 
count, is uncertain. It is probable, they set 
out with the grand fleet, but were very early sepa- 
rated by. stress of weather: which was perhaps the 
reason of their meeting with another ship after- 
wards from the same port ; that had undergone the 
like disaster, and lost its passage. It is sufficient, 
that every circumstance evinces, they were Greeks 
of Alexandria : they had therefore a name for this 
wind ; and cannot be supposed to have unnecessarily 



Belvedere ; and it ^ems to be carefully copied by Jos, Sealigjcr in 
bis animadversions on Euseb. Cbron. p. Il^* 
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adopted one of a foreign manufacture, one too of 
so barbai*ous a construction. ^ 



*• Lucian plainly intimates that the prinCipd person wfiS sf 
Greciany and paints him Tcry partieukirly« And'heM^ Claiinot 
kilt take notice of a great oversight in historiaiiQ ;: wbo> in their 
descriptions of nations^ sit down contented- ^i|hgi^v^ng us the 
h^ttlcs^ confederacies, and achievements, that are in coounon 
to people of every denomination and climate : but the strong 
national outlines and constitutional marks they forget to exhibit, 
Now vfe are pleased, when we are made acqtiai>nt^ witli ' th^ 
particular tura of mind and disposition of any;tt«tiem^:.&nd are 
^ad to proceed farther, and to survey the personal distiactioiia 
and characteristics; and to have the dress, air, and habit, as it 
were in a picture, presented before us. 'In the passage alluded 
to above, Lucian gives us such a picture of a Greek oiAkxcmdria. 
He describes him as issuing out of his apartments in the ship, 
neatly dressed, and maMng a gay appetaranCo; luiving hiis ftinr 
combed back, and tied .with great exactness acoording to the. 
fashion of his country. But. when this trim personage conies .to 
be more nearly examined, and compared with a native Athenian : 
he falls infinitely short in the opinion of those who behold him; 
as LycinuSy one of the interlocittofs, witnesses— Kai fAtjy v waw^ 

^tyyero urta-tffv^iAivov n Kat cvvg^tq xki m'tTgo^y, *£A^)}y»r» fisy, f ^ tj» 
warrior ^t tu aJ/o^w xa* ru t»)? (fuprt^ t»w. We have here the na- 
tional marks of this persoh strongly delineated. He seems to have 
been a Mestize : his countenance being deeply bronzed ; his lips 
protuberant ; his legs dry and thin ; and the tone of his voice fo-- 

• 

reign, and his manner of speaking somewhat inarticulate and 
hasty. In short, we see here a Greek insensibly verging, towards' 
an Ethiopian. Many^^aople think the Negroes are a distinct' 
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But what occasion is there^for goih^ th^e lengths- 
to prove the impropriety ef this word/ whfeh, at 
first sigbt, is manifest from the content. Dr. 
Bentley insists that the Vulgate and Alexandrine 
reading is the true one. Let us for once allow it, 
and attend to the cotiseqaence. Euroaquilo is then 
to be inserted in the table of Roman winds, and to 
answer to the Cacias of the Greeks. In conse- 
qa^[)ce of this, St. Luke is made to say, just ov ttoXu 

that there came upon them a violent typhonic wind,- 
called Euroaquilo. - I would only ask what is the 
meaning of Euf «hu?i«7 ? It is said to be an ENE : or, in 



m. 



specie^ from the rest of mankind: but I do not perceive any rea- 
son for such a notion. Who can doubt, that sees a Greek thus 
sunk into an JE^^/um, but that an Egyptian by degrees may de« 
generate to a Caffrc ? 

There is a passage in Plautu$^ that will aarays be acce|)table oa 
the same account as the foregoing. It is in the Poemdus^ Act. 9. 
Sc. 2. where the author gives us a general idea of the Carthagi- 
nian women from Giddenetne, a nariv6 of those p&rts. , Hdnnd hiaid 
been inquiring what was the make attcf figure of a'part?cular per- 
son— ifoyi; Sed earum NutriXy qua Mtfatie, mhi expdu Miiphio 
answers— 5/flrf«r^ila«rf nu^d, cor^re aquilo'^Sp^ie veumtd, are 
parcOf atque oculis pemigris. Making allowance for the timps, 
one would imagine he was describing some beautiful Moor of Jn^ 
dalusia or Grenada, if the accounts transmitted to us^are trye, 
these original marks were not erased when the Moriacocs left 
Spam : and thft Suracen blood must have been deeply tinctured 
with the Pw«/c. 
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round terms^ a north-east wind — Construe it so^ and 
see what sense can be made of it — '^ In a short time 
'* there beat upon it a typhonic wind called a Qorth* 
*' east," or a hurricane, or a violent storm,, or what 
you please, called a north-east wind. Try every, 
way, and you will still be disappointed. . Here is au: 
extraordinary circumstance mentioned ; and you 
expect it to be called by a particular appellation: 
but you meet with nothing satisfactory : the species 
is denominated by the gefiUfSj a retrograde way of 
determination; and the name^^ that should diseri* 
minate affords not the distinction required. Eu-', 
roaquilo is a stationed wind : and may be referred 
to as a general point for all winds that blow in that 
direction, taking in all from the slightest breeze to 
the strongest gale. This typhonic wind is mentioned 
as a species ; and therefore cannot be denominated 
by a general term : because a general denomination 
does not specify nor distinguish. If a writer informs 
us that, on the coast of Malabar, they have a Mon- 
soon called a south-^west ; how does this particu- 
larize or explain ? The converse, indeed, affords a 
proper distinction; they have a south-west wind 
called a Monsoon : the other is false : for the south- 
west is not a species of periodical wind, and conse- 
quently cannot be the specific name of one. There 



'•^f 



*f We define things by general terms ; but tbey arc called by 
specific and particular ones. 



is t fallacy m the uaage of ttuui word^ that Kt fir&t k 
not so apparent : as long as it occurs in its origiaiU 
foreign garb Eu^a^xuXciw, it is ipore easily taken for 
the specific name of this typhonic wind ; being ^i^t 
unusual term, and seemingly not unappHcabJo to an 
uncommon subject. Strip it of its primitive dress j 
that is^ call it plain north-east, and refer it to the 
taUe of the winds, or its place in tlie heavens : th^ 
fallacy then ceases, i^nd the misapplication appears* 
It is curious to see the embarrassment of the first 
translators of the New Testament into BvgUsh 
about this passage, ventus Typkonicus^ qui vocatttr 
Euro/jffuilo. Tyndale "* and his followers sacrifice the 
letter to the sense, and call ^^ it a flawe of wynde out 
of the north-east^" taking no notice of the words^ 
qui vacatur : hut mone after there arose agayn^t 
their purpOH ajhtwe of wynde out of the north-easi. 
On the other hand Myles CoverdaUy "^ Bonner, and 
others choose to abide by the letter, and so run intp 
an absurdity. They translate it, a flaw of mnd^ 
which is called the north-^east. Ahd Holly bush, a 



*• Sec Tyndql^9 Testament printed about the years 1528 and 
1530, and the edition of I53ij, 4to; also those in Edward th« 
Sixth's reign. See likewise Qrqfton*% great Bible, 1541, over- 
looked by Bp. Toftstall; and the translations from the version of 
Erasmus, 

^ The first edition of the Bible by Cwinrdalc, 1535. fol. New 
TesteDient ynder Bonner % inspection, 1538, atfa/w, dedieutt^ 
to Lord CronrwclL New Tc^t. pri^^ted at Southiverk, 1559* 
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tempestuous wind, which is called north- east But 
the translators afterwards, seeing this dileipnia, had 
recourse to the original Greek ; and remedied the 
difficulty by inserting the true reading* 

But on the other hand, it is to be observed that 
the word Euroclydon is not attended with these 
improprieties: and though, by setting aside the for- 
mer reading, this may seem sufficiently authenti- 
cated ; yet I think it may be further proved to be 
the true reading from the tenor of the text — fAvr n 

VoXu h' i^'aXt xar ctvrn^ ccvifMog tu^wwxo? : ** not long 

** after there beat upon it," says our translation in- 
definitely — beat upon what ? certainly, x«t« wiiro, 
^pon the island Crete, under whifch they ran ; for 
this is the last thing mentioned, that it can be re- 
ferred to: " there beat upon the island a tempes- 
** tuobs wind called Euroclydon.^' Now, without 
doubt, when a storm comes upon a place, it must 
beat upon it, let it come from any point whatever. 
^Yet, had the wind blown off from the shore^ St, 
Luke would not have used the expression cPotXt k^t* 
auTTj?, " beat upon the island ;" because it is a re- 
lative expression, referring to the situation of the 
person who speaks of it, who was at that time to the 
windward or south of it It is plain therefore, the 
wind blew upon shore; and must have cpme from 
the south or south-east. This is fully warranted 
from the point where the ship was, and the direc- 
^n it ran in afterwards, which was towards the 
north and north-west, as I shall prove iij the sequel. 
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All these circumstances agree well with Euroclydon; 
but are not compatible with any other wind- 
After saying, the Roman sailors might express the 
wind by the compound Euroaquilo, Dr. Bentley 
concludes; ** Since therefore we have now found 
** that Euroaquilo was the Roman mariners word for 
" the Greek K«*x*«j." — This is most decisive work, 
from a supposed possibility to infer a certainty. 
But to proceed — " Since we have found Euroaquilo 
to be the true reading, there will soon appear a 
just reason why St. Luke calls it avtju^c Tu^wvtxoc, a 
** tempestuous wind, vorticosus^ a whirling wind,'* 
&c. This is a great mistake, and the order of the 
terms is inverted. St* Luke does not call the wind 
Euroaquilo a tempestuous wind, but the reverse* 
He is made to call a tempestuous wind, Euroaquilo 
— " '** there beat upon it a tempestuous wind called 
** the north-east" — which reading is so preposterous 
that it ruins at once all Dn Bentley has been la* 
bouring to establish. Such are the difiiqulties this 
learned man has involved himself in, to support a 
favourite reading : so hard it is to rendi&r a stubborn 
text pliant, and warp it to our wishes. 
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ISLAND MELITE. 



Having tba? dispatched, and, I hope, satis- 
lactorily, what I first premised to take in hatidi I 
come now to the second part, which was to ascer* 
tain the particular Island, on which the Apostle St. 
Paul was shipwrecked. Tbk^ one would ioiag^, 
^XHild be attended with no difficulty : for it is very 
p4aialy expressed, that, i^ter having been tossed fer 
-some time in the Adria^ they were at last cast upon 
^tut island MtUte. The only •question is, wluch is 
the sea called Adrkiy or Adriatic ; and what island 
can be fo«ind in that sea aieationed by such a nanae. 
The Adriatic sea is that large gulf that lies be- 
tween Italy and the antient Illyria^ and retains its 
name to this day. And as to the island we are in 
quest 0^ there was one in that sea called Me&Ve, 
which is taken notice of under th^ name by the 
best geographical writers. Scylax Caryandcmis^ 
enumerating the islands of that sea, speaks of Mc-- 
lite very particularly; placing \% not far from the 
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river Naro^ and the neighbouring Isthmus^ in the 
district of the Nestiaans^ who were ati lUyrian 

nation/ np^v nn rov l^»pm» wora>[jL9V TrotfotirXivtraif 
troXXTi ^iopec »y^xn cfofpa £K ^aXuinrav' xo^i pfttro^ rfi( 

TTctfxXicci X"?*^ tyyvff, 17 ovofMx Mix«Tii. He says it was 
twenty stadia from Corcyra Melana^ or the black 
Corcyra. AgathemeruSy taking notice of Af elite 
and the adjacent islands, mentions them in this 

order :^ Eici ft xai tv ru Af^i» vr^troi Tret^ot mv IXXv^iia^ 
m t7n<rnfAort^o(,i Iccru, xai ^ MtXxivx Ko^Kvpoc^ xai ^kpo^, Ha$ 

MiXnn. Ptolemy calls them Dalmatian islands^ and 
enumerates them Uaus: 'Ia-<r«, Tfay»f»w kcii VoXrr^ 

^»fioc xxir iraXKy ^^X8^a f) /tAfXaiva, MsXinim 9nC9U : They 

are likewise spoken of by Pliny^* who mentions 
JBrattia^XiA Issa; and says, Ab his CorcyrUyMelana 
cognominatay cum Cnidiorum oppido^ distat XX'V. 
M. passuum ; inter quam et Illyricum Melita^ 
unde catulos Melitaos appellari Callimachus nuctar 
: est. It is mentioned by Antoninus ^ in his Itinera^ 
: rium maritimum. From these authoriti^ we find 
iMlMelite was an Illyrian island in; the Adriatic 
sea, in the province of the Nestiaans ; and that it 
.lay between Corcyra nigra and the main land, very 
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■ Vide Geogr. Antiq. Groriov. Lugd, Bat. 1700 p 18. 

*Jbid. p. 193v 

^ Geogr. lib. 2t ad £ticm. , 

^ Hist. NaU lib. 3. cap. uU. Edit. Harduim 
' Vidt p. 115. Edit, Lugdun. 
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near the river Naro and the Isthmtis above it It 
was called by the antients Melite^ MelitenCj and 
* Melitussa ; at this day Melede, and by the Sclor 
vonianSy Mleet ; and is in the jurisdiction of Ji a- 
gusa. This was the place^ to which Agesilaus the 
father of Oppian the poet was banished hj Severus; 
upon a notion that he had not shewn that Emperor 
proper respect. ^ His son attended him during his 
confinement, and in that interval composed his 
Halieutics and CynegeticSy whiph some years after 
he carried to Rome. They gained him great repu- 
tation, especially with Caracalla^ the succeeding 
Emperor ; who, together with the Empress Julia 
Domnay his mother, was complimented in these 
poems. The author was ordered to ask any gra- 
tuity : but he only requested his father's enlafge- 
ment. This was immediately granted ; and he was 
honoured with a piece of gold for every verse be- 
sides. As to the catuli Melitenses mentioned by 
CallimachuSy they are by some ascribed to Malta ; 
but it is a mistake. These dogs were an Illyrian 
breed ; and very common in Magna Graciay and 
those places that had any correspondence with the 
Greek colonies in the Adriatic : but, of all others, 
they were in greatest esteem among the Sybarites^ 
the most languid and indolent people upon earth ; 



* Polybius apud Steph. Byzant* 
' Anon, vita Oppiani* 
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tt ho made these aniinah attend them t6 the baths, 
carrying in their mouths the little implemenfts for 
bathing. 

There is a gem mentioned in the * Museum Fh- 
Tcntinnm^ with a representation of ofie of these 
dogs, and a short account of them subjoined, dt- 
ffum Melittseorum^ qnorwfn metninit Athenietus^ Ub^ 
1% cap. 3. ea lausfnity sequi euntes ad bainemnL 
Servi ojfficinm hi impkbdnt^ dei guttttm et strigHes 
ferenteif^ quibus domini ungerentur destringePefh 
turque ; Hti hcsc rarissima et pukherrifna gemma 
^ttmHt^ This short accoi!int df the idatNl I 
thought proper to lay before the reader; to shew 
that such a place existed, and to take off any pre- 
judice that might arise from its supposed obseiH^ty, 

From what has been said, the point would be 
settled past controversy, were it not for an islatid of 
the same name, situated at a great distance in the 
African ^ea. It has been the common opinion that 
the MeUie now called Malta was the true place of 
the Apostle's shipwreck : and the natives hrf^e u tra- 
dition of long standing to support this notion. Yet, 
however general this may have been, I think it tnay 
be fairly proved that it couH not be the island men- 
tioned by the Evangelist. Herein I diflfer again 
from GrotiuSy Cluvery Be^a, Bcntlty^ and ftwn 

• Vol. 2. tab, 20. 

• See tab. 1 • 
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^ Bochart^ that curious, indefittigable, and parikar 
larly Idamed man. He has taken miich pains to 
prove the tradition is well grounded, and that M«/if^ 
is the ptac^ upon which St. Paul resided. But, in 
doing this, he lakes many things for granted diat 
eannot be allowed him ; and speaks with too great 
a latitcKk : 30 that the whole seems a force and m 
9traio, and can never be inade to agree with the text. 
The grand difficulty, and, indeed, an insurmount«- 
al)e one, lies here; that, as St. Pdra^says expresisly 
that the island be was cast trpon was in the AdriOy 
MulPfff to be proved the place spoken of, must be 
made an Adriatic island. To effect this, the learned 
Bac^art taboyrs hard. He shews, first, that the 
aea we are speaking of ii)CTo»ched upon the lenim^y 
that il efxtended itself to the Smis Corinthiucim ■: 
then, in order, it engrossed tiie &ciUau sea and the 
i^tan : atid tbns, advancing step by step, he ia- 
4:kK)es Mafia within its verge ; makes the coast <if 
Afrknjmx^\iffA by its waves ; and would persuade 
yon T&at Leptis in agro TripoUtano was situated 
upow the Adriatic coast. All this he docs upon 
tite autberity of the poets, and a few of the kter 
hfstftrrianfi. 

As for the poets, their evidence is not wortli 
taking notice xX : they make every thing subservient 



^ Seie ai«o Jm* Secdlger de Emendmt* Temp. p. 535. C^Um* 
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to measure* Yet, even of these, nothing he quotes 
comes up to his purpose. Th6 learned writer seems 
to make use of their trespasses, merely to prepare 
the reader for what is to come ; that he may not be 
too much shocked at the violence of the after-evi- 
dence. What Chid and Itbullus say is only pre-- 
paratory : Phihstratus and Pausanufs come but 
half way : those that speak to the purpose are Pra^ 
copiuSf Orosius and JEthicus. These are they that 
advance the Adriatic to the confines of Barea ; and 
by tlie same way of proceeding might make Cair-- 
thage itself, if they pleased, an appendap:e to i2a- 



But we ought to inquire of what rank and of 
what age the writers are, whose authority he appeab 
to : for, in producing the testimony of authors, ii is 
not sufficient to be told what is said, unless we are 
likewise informed when, and by whom, it was deli- 
vered. We know that PolybiuSy Diodorus, Strabo^ 
Pliny tell another story : it is therefore necessary to 
consider th^ character of these persons that ture to 
overturn such established authority. If we make a 
just estimate of them, even with Suidas and Hesy* 
chius added to their number; (for they too are 
quoted) what will they be found ? doubtless^ writers 
of some eminence in their several times ; so let them 
have their due : who lived, however, many centuries 
after the fact we are determining. So that all you 
can learn from their evidence in respect to St Paul 

and bis shipwreck is, how things were called four or 

I 
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five hundred years afterwards. This btheTery utmost 
it will amount to ; which is very little to the present 
purpose : for we must make use of the times we are 
treating of for a standard ; and not be guided by 
the mistakes and extravagancies of after ages^ , The 
only way to arrive at the truth, is to leam the senti- 
ments of the best authqrs who lived in, or near to^ 
the times we are engaged io ; and observe how things 
were defined and specified when the Apostle wrote. 
The learned Bockart would fain prove Malta to be 
an island in the Adriatic sea : 1 think I can shew 
his scheme to be impracticable. In doing which, I 
shall not descend for evidence to the fourth, fifth, or 
any lower centuries ; but confine myself to the tes- 
timony of writers who were either conten^porariea^ 
or' not many years antecedent or subsequent to the 
apostolic age. 

As Bochart seems to be the fullest of any body 
upon this subject, and comprehends every thing that 
others have said in favour of it ; * I will lay before 
the reader the whole of his arguments in order. 

" Sed altera hhseseoffert majoris momenti qucBs- 
tioy ad utram [Insulam] appulerit Paulus — 

Primo enim Act. 27. 13, 14.. Circa Cretam gum 
navigarent Paulus^ excit$tur e^HfA^^ rv^ta^ixo^ i n^ifr 
fAivog EvfioxXvftav, ventus turbulentgsy qui vocatar £u- 
roclydon ; vel, ut legit Vulgatus interpre9^ Eupofltxv- 



" Gcogr. Sacr. Pats »lt. lib^ !• cap. 26. 
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Xmj Euroaquilo : quam kctioncm si ttquari$y res e^ 
C9nfecta: neque enim Euroaquilo potuit e Cretd 
fkwem in lUyricitm impetlere. Prctititisset id Eu* 
ronotw, non subcontrariw Euroaquilo, ut docet 
situs locorum. Sedj quoquo fnodo legas^ veninm 
iUum Euroclydanem in Austtum inclindsse potius 
quhm in Septentrionem inde palam est ; qudd, ith 
^fiantCf nauta metuunt ne in Africa Syrfim inet" 
dant; Act. 27. 17 : nihil tale formidatufiy si ventu9 
nuvem in lUyricum impulisset^ qua orn est Syrti et 
Africa obversa. 

$• Act 37« 41. wtfiire^'cyTt^ ti^ nnr§if ii^»Ke6TT0f tmt* 

KftX«» rnv mw ; cutn incidissent in locum bimarem, 
illiserunt navem. In locum btmarem^ id est, in 
isthmum. Horatius, Od. 7* lib. 1. 

Aut Ephesum bimarisve Coiiathi 
Moenia. 

Ovid. Eleg. 10. lib. \. TrisL 

Aut postquam bimapem cursu superavimus 
isthmum. 

Hie isthmus ad insula ortum asthoum hodieque os^ 
ttnditur, et vacatur ab incolis la Cala di S. PaolOy 
S. Pstuli appulsus. 

S. Act. 28. 7. Circa locum ilium crant x«f»« '^^ 
ir^ciirep rr^q vvitrsy ovopart IIoTrXtu ; prasdia primo insulsSi 
nomine Publio. Eum intelligo, quern insula Ro- 
mani prafecerant : nam hujus insuia prafectos ita 
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mBmffUirl ^oUtot et tx h$c loco c^tigerc est, ct ex ve- 
teri epitaphiOj fuffd in marmort Gracis Uteris S€ 
MtliiiB vidisse re/eri Qjn^tinus : A. KA. TIOX« 
KTP. ranETX. PAMATAN. HPfiTOD. MEAITAIilN- 

L. C(ju Fihus, Cyr. Equts^. Rwnaimruxn. Primus 
Melitensium. N^mpe idem antea nominis fuerat 
prafectis CarthaginiensTbuSy qui Punicd pkrasi di^ 
cebantur a^ywvryn^ Ptiroi, — 

4. Tres menses continuos in ilia insula hasit 
Paulus cum centurione et aliis, Act. 28. 11; qui 
Humerus hominum fuit CCLXXVI, Act. 27. 57- 
Quod via: quisquam crediderit de Illyricd Melite : 
^ia, ciim non nin fuatnor passuum mtUibus & con^ 
tintnti distet, et Epidaurum in conspectu kabeat^ 
portum celeberrimum et hospitibus commodissimum ; 
centurio Romanus maluisset ed trajicerey qudm to^ 
turn fiiemem in ntiserd insuld degercy in qud tarn 
muUos advenoi s'me gravibus incommodis diversari 

Juisset nefas. 

5. Jam quAd iidem dicuntur Puteolos vectijuisse 
in Alexandrind nar^e, qua in eddem imuld hiemave^ 
rat^ Act. S8. 1 1 ; quis de Illyricd A/elite intellejce- 
rit ? cum ab JEgypto Puteolos contendentibus AJ'ri- 
cana MeUtt penh invitis sese qfferat. At quisquis 
Aleiandrid Puteolos iturus IllyricamMeliten petit, 
merito did qutat, sin minus toto coslby saltern toto 
salo aberrdsse. 

6. Hoc potissimiim^ quod Lucas i Melite profectos 
addie primS Syracusav^ deiude Rhegium appulisse^ 
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Act 38/ 1%19 : Qua "oiOj qu&m tst recta, si pro- 
fectio fuit ex Africand Melitc '; tam^fi&tuosajuerit 
et prieposterdj si ex. Uhfricd discesserunt : h qud 
pdtius per Rhcgium Syraeusas iter est, quam, per 
Syracmas Rhegium ; quia Rhegium est vicinius. 

7. Jafhy si auctoritate certatur; Constantino Par- 
phyrogennetd longh a^tiquior est Arator subdia^ 
tonus J qui sic habet^ lib. 2. Historia Apos- 
fhlica ; 

Sicanid hiteri tell us ticina Melite. 

Nee diddle est solvere quicquid contra objiciunt^ 
Nam in Adrid quidem jactari diciturnavis appul^* 
sura Meliten, Act. 27. 27 : non tamen in Adriatica 
^inu, quo multd latiiis patet Adria, seu^ quod idem 
ifst, Adriaticum mare. Sinus enim Adriaticus cum 
Illyrico desinit : at mare Adriaticum idem est cum 
lonio. Hesychius: lovtov, inXxyoq i y\)¥ ASficcg, Ionium, 
mare quod nunc Adria. Juvenalis vetus Sckotiastes: 
diu navigatura de Tyrrheno mari ad Adriacum : 
Adriacum pro lonio dixit. Ita enim Juvenalis ; 

» 

Tyrrhenos igitur fluctus, lateque sonantem 
Pertulit Ionium. 

Hinc PtolemcEus Siciliam ab ortu, Epirum et 
Achaiam d meridie, et Peloponnesum adeoque Cre- 
tarn ab occasu dejinit Adriaticopelago. Et in Ooidio 



non stmel Adriam ab Mgtso dividit isthmus Corm^ 
thiacus. Sic lib. 4. Fastorum: 

Adriacuoique patens lat^ bimaremque Corinthmii. 

■ \ 

Et lib. 1. Trist, Eleg, 10. 

Aut hsc me^gelidotremeretncum menseDecembri, 
Scribentem mediis Adria vidit aquis : 

Au t postquam bimarem cursa su peravimus isthmaiDy 
Altet-aque est nostra sumpta carina fugas. 

Proinde Philostratus, lib. 2. IfMginum in Pala^ 
mone eum isthmuiH scribit Aiyftis ncn Atp^B f*i«-ov xm-* 
^xi, medium esse inter mare Jfigseum et Adriaticom. 
Et in ApoUanio suoy lib. 4. cap. 8*. Neronem idem 
tradit de hoc isthmo scindendo cogitdsse^ ut Adriatic 
cum Mg(Eo mari ifusceret. Eodem facit^ qudd At* 
pheus apud Suidam in AXfu^^ et rursus in Afo^Mo^ 
h Pelaponneso in Sicilia Arethusam influere legitur 
9yofAsvoi ii» TTic Aifiotio^ StaXa^frn^^ pelagus subieDS per 
mare Adriaticum. Hinc de Alpheo Pausamas in 

Arcadicis : EjmcAAi it apct [Amft AJpi«? trri^^mcruv Avrov TS 

w^ofTu : neque illius cursum Adria cohibiiura erat : 
cdetera ibi vide. Quid ? qudd Adriaticum mare ad 
Africam usque extensum est^ si JEtkicum sequimur 
et Orosium ; apud quos Tripolitana provincial ubi 
Arzuges etLeptis magna, habet ct septentrione mare 
Adriaticum : et it meridie Cretajinitur mari Libyco, 
quod et Adriaticum vocant, Neo aliter sensit Hi^ 
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erMffmus in titd Hilarionii^ ubi m€dium Adrum 
pertranseunt ab JEgypti Paratonio ad ScilUt Ptf* 
chynum appulsuri. Sedad rem id maximh estj quid 
in Procopii Vandelicis^ lib. \. insula Gauhs et 

Jlfelita A JptatTtxov XAi TuppTiyixov inXayof ^lopi^so'iy, Adri* 

aticum et Tuscuni pelagua disierminant. Sciti igi* 
tur Sacer Scripior et ex geographorum usu k Cretd 
Melitam delator vi veniorum ingruentium jaciari 
dicit in Adrid. Porrd in eddtm insuld barbarorum 
nomine Pctnos ab illo deaignari docuimuSj quorum 
reliquia in agris haaeranU Oppidi denique nm 
meminity quia nihil erat necesse. Ita Act.il. I. 
Paulus appulisse narraiur in insulas Coum et Rho- 
dumj absque mentione urbium^ quM tamen utraqui 
liabuit insula cognomines. 

These are tbr arguments of Bochart in fkvoar of 
Malta. In answer to which I will endeavoar to 
shew, that it could not be tlie island, that this leara* 
ed man supposes it to be, where &U Paul was cast 
away. And although^ if this point be made out» it 
falls of course to tlie lot of the other island to be 
the place mentioned by St. Luke; yet I will not rest 
satisfied with this alternative : but, while I produce 
incontestable proof that Malta was not the place; 
I will bring as certain evidence that Melite Illyriai 
was. 

It is to be observed, in the course of the foregoing 
arguments, that the whole depends upon this, whe- 
ther Malta ca0 be deemed an Adriatic island. As 
I have already in some measure anticipated this in- 
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quiry : I shall begin with it again, though it be ra- 
ther^the last in order. The other arguments I shall 
afterwards examine each in its turn. 

First then I shall lay before the reader a short 
account of the Adriatic sea, as it was originally 
bounded, and as it was in process of time enlarged^ 
In early ages it comprehended only the upper part 
of the Sinus lonius^ wheter wis a a city and a river> 
both called ^^ria ;irom''€(ne of which it took its 
name. It afterwards was advanced deeper in the 
gulf; but never so ingross^d it, as rto obliterate* its 
original name ; for it is <;aUed Sinus and Mare 
Adriaticum, and Sinus and MareloHium by writers 
promiscuously for ma^y ages. Herodotus calls the 
whole the Ionian gulf without limitation :' " Ex *i w 

n loyiH xoXtth. Thuctfdides speaks of it in the same 

manner : *' EviixfAif^^ en v^Xk iv Ss^m itnrXtwri rov lo- 

viov xoXfTou. It was esteemed the same in the days of 
** Theophrastus. But when the Romans came' to* 
navigate this Sinusy they were more acquainted with 
the Adria, and called it- accordingly by that name ; 
allotting to the Ionian only the lower part of the 
gulf. And even GreeA: writers, who lived under 



** Lib. 6. cap. 127. Edit. Gronov. 

'^ Lib. 1. 

*♦ Hist. Plant lib. 8. cap. 10. I.9 A^?^}i»i$a ywf rn vtfi tqv 

VOL. V. B B 
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Roman influence^ copied them herein. Hence Po- 
lybiu^ speaking of Italy ^ s&ys, ^' to the east it is 
'* bounded by the Ionian streight or passage, and 
^' the gulf of Adria^ that is contiguous and above 

It :" '^ mv pfv fiLiOLv Of i^€( wXi\)^a,y avth^i my v^oq avar^Xa^ 
xoLkt^ivn^^ T* lo¥ioq jfOf^q^ xoM x«Ta TO «^yc^£C xaT« r«t 

hifiM KPXnog. He thep proceeds to inform u% that 
the Ionian streight reach^ south to the promontory 
Cocintkus in Bruttia^ wbere^as the commencemeat 

of the Sicilian sea : to wffyLU^ut^it axfurnfioy rtiq IraXi«^ 

Toy I«tfiotr irof o» utMi to £ixiAixoy iriX^yof. As it extend- 
ed northward, it com(Nrehended the island Saso^ tha( 
was situated in its entrance upwards : '^ yno-otr, ii x^- 

X««T«» jt*cv Stfo-ftw* xfiTAi ii Kara mir fic|3eXiijr rit ii^ to» 

lovioif iro/Mv. Thus we have three seas^ the Adriatic, 
the Ionian^ and Sicilian, very clearly specified. As 
yet we are a great way from Malta. Besides the 
Ionian gulf, which I should choose to distinguish 
by the title of the Upper Ionian, there was another 
sea of that name below, that occupied the whole 
space between Sicily and Greece, as well as between 
Bruttia and Epirus. This was the Ionium Afag^ 
numy or original Ionian sea. It began at T^enarus, 
and reached to the Ceraunian mountauns. This 
must be carefully distinguished from that above. It 



's LiU. 2. pag. 102. Edit. Casaub. Par. l609» 
■^ Lib. 5. pag. 446. Edit. Casaub. Par. l609. 
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was called by some the Sicilian aea, by others the 
Cretan : but properly comprehended both. ''^ 

I come now to writers nearer to. the time we are 
speaking of. Diodorus Siculus mentions the SintM 
lonius under the name lovioq vopo; ; and acquaints 
us that DionysiuSy tyrant of Sicily, " built cities in 
** Adria that he might secure this '' passage, and 
** have ah open and uninterrupted. navigation to 

** EplTUS :^ ^ Eyvft) xotr» ro¥ Aifixy iroXf»$> oixi^fiir* 
ifiotrom&^my Uct rc¥ iiri rnv H^rei^ov wXup curfaXfi aarct* 

fTxtvainf. The Ionian gulf, we find, is termed by 
these two historians Uvieq itof^^ or Ionian passage ; 
because, in their time, the Roman armies as wdl 
as private persons passed over it from BrundusintA' 
to ^ Epidanmus and the opposite continent. Dio- 
nysius the geographer likewise calls it the l9»io; 
cro^o; : he places in it the islands of Absyrtus ; 



&i 






" Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. 4. cap. 2. Edit. Harduiiu 

'* This was done to curb the lUytian pirates. 

'* Lib. 15. pag. 464. Edit. Stephan. 

*® At Eptdamnus began the Via Ignatia^ or grand road to Macc'^ 
donia and Thrace. See Strabo. vol* 1. pag. 496. Edit. Amstel* 
1707. 

" nt^Mir. Vcrs.4S7. , 

? B 2 
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• 

Plinjf will hereafter be found to agree exactly with 
these writers. 

In the time of the second Triumvirate this sea 
stilt preserved its limits. This is evident from the 
partition of the empire between Octavius and ^n- 
toniuSf as it is mentioned in " Appian. This histo- 
rian is in tim^ posterior to the fact : yet in an affair 
of. this consequence we may suppose, him to be par- 
ticularly .accurate, calling every thing by its true 
name, and defining it by its just boundaries. Ap" 
pianos words are these : 'O ii Ko^iccc^ jca* © Avrwiog 

Tov^H[Jl,t^^3ifA»K^f»ioKxa'»v uv»t, ^^ Cdtsar SXiA Anto^ 

^- fiiW onete more divided the whole Roman em- 
pire betw0^fi them; making Scodra, a city of 
Illyria^ the common boundary between them; 

" which was supposed to be situated as near as 

** possible towards the middle of the Ionian 

'' gulf."*^ 



it 



' " Lib. 5: B/x(?t;X '- • - 

*^ The truth is, Appian calls the whole Sinus the Ionian gulf: 
and not only appian, but Dfo in. Lib. 41 » and Herodian do the 
same. So far from extending the Adriatic to Sicily or MaltOy 
thev do not seem to allow that such a sea existed. Herodian 
particularly, in the march of Maximinus to Itedy^ describing the 
Alps, Bays they extended to the Tuscan sea on one side, and to 
the Ionian gulf on the other: xaG^jxeic, u /xsr toi? h^ioi^ It«A«k 
(xi^eakf, It; to Tvppnvsno¥ WiXocyoq* {» h tok A»»«i$ c'C w Iwrftoy xoAvor. 
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' We have made as yet but small advances towards 
Malta and the African shore : and there is reason 
to think we shall never reach it. For there are too 
many seas, too many promontories that interfere ; 

iWHr^ paXa TTOXXX fASTCt^U 

Ante et Trinacrid lentandus remus in imdd. > 

m 

The next person whose evidence I shall appeal to 

is Strabo, who was contemporary with St. Paul. 

In describing these seas, he begins from the south ; 

and enumerates them in the order they lie from the 

Syrtes to the gulf of Adria. ^ To if.iv hv vpo rm 

2ufT£«v xa» T?}j Ku|)«vfl»aj yu»,Xiirix,i AIBTKON x. t. A. 
To h 2IKEAIKON irfAayo? ir^o rtj? SixiAia? £r*, >ta« tjjj 
IraXia^ itci to xfoj lea jtAf^oj* xom in tk ju-cra^u ttojs rnq rf 

xa* na;^uy». " The sea that is before the Syrtes 
" and Cyrene is called the Libyan^ Sec. The 
" *^ Sicilian sea lies due east from &'c//y and the 
" bottom of Italy : ,extending upwards frona the 



lib. 8* cap. 2. Cictro likewise palls the whole the Ionian gulf. 
Ut philpsoplti tar^quam in superim Vtare Ionium defluerenty Gr^cum 
quoddam et portuosum ; oratores autein in hifWiim hoc Tnscum ei 
barbarum^ scopulosuin atque h^estum, laberentur. deOrat. 5. 19* 

^ Vol. !• pag. 185. edit. Amstel. 1707. 

** Strabo calls the Ionium Magmim the Sicilian sea. 
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'^ streights of Rhegium, as far as the Loerians 
^^ on one han4 ; and the Messenians on the other, 
** and from them down to Syracuse and PathynmJ^ 

Au^CT^i i* inri pcv to irf oc m) /^e^ 09 pc;^» t»v «x^4N» mc 

7XfiP0( rov K«P>v3'*0&xov xftAsjUtfi'oy xoA^ok' 9r^o? ft^xrtf? i 
iiFi n »}cfxy IxTTvyixv x«i to ro/tAO& r8 loyiK xoXirit x. t« A. 
'O ^ lovto; xoXtto? j(Af^o$> €rt rs vvv AJ^ts XsyofAivSj rnrH is 
rmy f/,iv ty ^c^ift irXi\)^»y i IXXupK xoict* my ^ iv»vvfAov ^ 
IrxXiAy P^JCf* "^^ f*^X* '''^ x«T« Tfjv AxuXuVav. ** It 

^^ reaches eastward as far as the headlands of Crete^ 
" washing great part of the Peloponnesus^ arid fill- 
" ing the Sinu^ Corintkiacus. To the north it ex- 
" tends as far as the lapygian promontory and the 
^^ beginning oilhe Ionian gulf, &c. But \ht Ionian 
** gulf is now esteemed part of the Adriatic sea : 
" which sea is formed or bounded by the Illyrian 
" coast on the right hand ; by the coast of Italy on 
" the left, as high up as Aquileia.^' In another 
place he defines the Adriatic sea most precisely. 

^'^'Mixoi ii AwoXXwiM BuXXixt} xxt Hpixov, K»i ro S'trtvuov 
ecMTH i Tlxvo^fAo^f Kxt r» Kfjavvia ofi», ij «f;^»i t» rofAxrot 

TH loVtB X0X?r8 XCtl TH AJ'f (8. To JAtV in fOfAK XOtVOV etfAfOiP 

if if Aaf £f £» ii lovfof, iiori rs wf wra jme^h; r>j? S'xXocrrng 
Tocvrng ouo[a,» t«t' ifip* o i* Aioiaq rt^g ivTog f*«Jtf * ''^^ t^^TUh 



■*•■ 



^ XcMu^f i »^x*i ''^^ !«'*<' xd^irtf juti ntcroq 'Suau. Strabonis Epi- 
tome. . 

*' Vol. !• pag.,487. edit. Amstel. 170^. 
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¥\)Vh ii xttf rtfc on;|i4iraen}c. ^^ After ^Aptdloniti is Bullice 
*' and Oricunij and Panormus the magazine for 
'' shipping ; then the Ceraunian mountains^ where 
. '^ the mouth or streight of the Ionian gulf and 
** Adriatic sea commences. These two seas hare 
^^ one common inlet: but the Ionian differs from 
'^ the Adriatic : because that is the name of the 
^' first part of the Sinus; the Adria is the name of 
** the interior part, quite up to the farthest recess: 
" but now it is the name of the whole.''** 

I come next to Fomponius Mela^ who was like-* 
wise of the same age. In recounting some of the 
cities towards the lower part of Italy, he mentions 
Lupice, Hydrus or Hydruntum, the desert coast of 
Salentum, and Callipolis; after which he con- 
cludes, " here is the boundary of the Adriatic ;'* 
*• LupiiBj Hydrus mons, turn et Salentini campiy et 
Salentina littora, et urbs Groscia Callipolis : hue 
usque Adria. And, ^"^ Hellas — mari utroque^ et lonio 
magiSf latera ejus intrante, donee. quatuor millitk^ 
passuum pateatj &c. In enumerating some of the 
provinces of Greece, he proceeds in this manner ; 
Argolisy Laconice, Messenia, Elis, Ackaia^ Arca^ 
dia : then, beyond the Sinus Corinthiacu^, " Mto^ 



*• Straho takes no notice of the Cretan sea ; but calls the 
whole interval between Sicily and Crete the Sicilian «?a : he like^ 
wise does not mention the lower or great Ionian • 

*» Lib. 2. cap. 4. 

3«» Lib. 2. cap.S. 
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^> Ha/AcarnaniOj Epirm, vis high up as the Adri" 
** atic ;." ultra Mteliaj Acarnan'my Epirus^ usque 
in Adriam^^The Adriatic was therefore above Epi- 
rus. To the same purpose he speaks in another 
place: Deinde Ceraunii montes ; ab iis flexus in 
Adriam : and concludes, that " in Adria the first 
** city was Oricum, the next Dyrrkacium ;" ur- 
"bium prima est Oricurrij secunda Dyrrhacittm^ Epi- 
damniis ante erat. 

This is the evidence of Mela^ a Roman and a 
contemporary; who must have known the boun- 
daries of his own country more accurately than a 
foreigner ; and the opinions of his own times better 
than writers three or four centuries after. 

Pliny's evidence must have the same weight for 
the like reason: indeed, hii^ authority is superior, 
He differs from Mela in some degree ; dividing the 
Sinus into two seas, as Strabo and Diodorus had 
done before him ; allotting the lower part to the 
^ Ionian^ the upper to the -^^fria. ^^ In co [sinu] 
duo maria, (quo distinximus Jine) Ionium in primd 
parte, interius Adriaticum. He moreover marks 
out more particularly the upper Ionian sea, by in- 
forming us, it comprehended the island Saso or 
Sasonis ; as well as th(e inland of Diomcde on the 
other side, where it wa3hed the coast of Calabria 



5' Nat. Hist. lib. 3. cap, 26. Edit; H^r^uin. 
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Bxid uipulia. ^^In lonio mari ab Orico M. milHa 
passuum Sasonis piraticd statione nota. And 
again, "/» lonio^-^contra Apulum littus Dio^ 



»* Nat.'Hist. lib. 3. cap. 26. Edit Harduin. 
^' Pimy speaks of the island of Dmnede as being in the loniam 
sea ; and mentions this particular circumstance, that the £rst 
plane-trees that were introduced into Europe were brought to 
that island, and planted on the hero's tomb. These trees are 
certainly very beautiful ; and if any species may claim the pre- 
eminence for their noble appearance, I should think wc may give 
jit to the plane* Yet Pliny seems to wonder at people for putting 
themselves to any cost to purchase merely shade. Scd quis non 
jure miretuv arhorm^ Ufnbr4p gratia tantum, exaliaio petltam orbe? 
Platanus hac est, ware lofiium in Diomedis insulam^ ejusdem tu» 
muli gratidy primum invecta : inde in Siciliam transgressa^ atque 
inter primas donata Italic ; et jam ad Morin^s usque peroecta^ 
ac tributarium etiam detinens solum ^ utgentes vectigal et pro umbra 
pendant. Nat. Hist* lib. 12. If Pliny is in earnest, it gives me 
but a raean opinion of his taste ; though I must honour him as a 
naturalist. It is mentioned of Xerxes^ that, in marching through 
Lydia, he saw one of these trees, of so stately a growth and of so 
beautiful an appearance, that he was sthick with admiration: 
and, before he quitted the spot, he decked it with ornaments of 
gold, and appointed a perso^ of consequence, one of those called 
the immortals, particularly to tend and look after it ; fAiAi^»A^ 
ASayaxA; «i^^» is'»T^i4^a;. Ilerod. 7« 31« The Romajis esteemed 
them highly, and instead of water used to refresh them with a 
profusion of wine. Of their attention in this respect we have a 
curious instance in Macrobius. lie tells us that the two great 
orators Hortensius and Cicero were upon a time engaged in the 
same cause, where Hortensius was to take the lead. But when 
the hour came, he begged of Cicpro to change turns with him, 
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medea. And, speaking of Hydruntum at the 6ot« 
torn of the gulf, he says it was '^ the boutidary of 
^^ the foremen tioned seas :" ^Hydruntumad dU^ 
crimen lonii et Adriatici wk/m.— Not discrimen 
infer se, to distinguish the one from the other, as 
Harduin fondly fancies. No limit rior mark can 
distinguish two places both on the same side : but 
it was the boundary that separated them from the 
seas below ; from the Tarentine and Epirotic^ the 
Sicilian and Cretan seas; which last constituted the 
great Ionian. But Pliny seldom takes notice of it 
by that name; though he allows that the Greeks 



and plead first : for, says he, I must just step to Tusculum^ and 
give my plane*tree a little wine, and I will return immediately. 
SatumaL lib. 3. cap. 13* Nothing can give us a stronger idea 
of the taste the Romans had for plantations than to see a zealous 
orator wave his priority, and for a time desert his cause, in order 
to tend a plane* ti'ee. There are said to be at Jedo^ the capital of 
Japan, a species of these trees in the emperor's gardens, whose 
leaves are beautifully variegated with red and yellow and green, 
which afibrd a most pleasing appearance, Kctntpfer, pag* 524. 
The reader will excuse me this digression, as it will afford hxih 
some relief in the course of the above dry inquiry. 

I have mentioned that these trees were first imported, acc(Mrd- 
ing to Pliny, into the island of Diomede ; which island lies pretty 
far in the great Illyrian gxAf \ and, being said to be situated in 
the Ionian sea, shews us what Pliny means by that sea, and how 
for, according to hit opinion, it extended upwards in that gulf: 
consequently what he thought were the bounds of the Adriatic, 
which took up but half the Sinus, 

3* Nat. Hist, lib, 3. cap. 11. Edit. Harduin. 
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called it so : Graci Ionium dwidunt in Siculum ac 
Creticum ab insulis. Harduin was misled by 
Piiny'8 calling it the Ionian se2iy and not the Ionian 
gulf. But we must observe that it was seldom 
called Sinus lonius or loyio? xoAiro^, but by writers 
who suppose it to comprehend the whole gulf, such 
as Thucydidesj TheophrastuSj Appian^ Herodian^ 
Dio. When it is divided into two seas, according to 
Polybius^ DiodoruSy Pliny ; it is then denominated 
loyioq TTo^oq and Ionium mare. Yet, under whatever 
name it comes, it must never be confounded with 
the great Ionian. That began at Tanarus and the 
StrophadeSj [Insula lonio in magno] and compre- 
hended, as I before mentioned, the Cretan and &- 
cilian seas ; which Pliny takes proper notice of: 
Graci Ionium dividunt in Siculurfi ac Creticum ab 
insulis. Lib. 4. cap, 11. In respect to the upper 
Ionian^ Strabo intimates that it was properly called 
lovioc xoXtffo^^ as originally possessing the whole Sinus; 
but that in his time it was esteemed but as a part of 
the Adriatic : nay, the Adriatic had in a manner 
engrossed the whole. As to the notion of Bochart^ 
that the Sinus and Mare Adriaticum were distin- 
guished from each other, the one being within the 
SinuSy and the other far without ; it is a groundless 
supposition : nor is there the least shadow of autho- 
rity for such an opinion in any author from Hero- 
dotus to Pliny. 

From all the writers above we gain this uniform 
evidence ; that the Adriatic sea was comprehended 
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within the great Illyriah gulf, and never reached 
fitrther. Strabo in particular, who gives itas.gr«at 
ifltn extent as any body, determines it, as I have 
ibefore shewn, by two fixed boundaries that cannot 
be mistaken : '* mv /^ev ly ^f J*» irXjupav 11 IXAu/iic iro*ii, * 
TYiv S* iuci)yu|tA«v 91 Ir^tXia : it was included between 
Italy and the opposite continent. Where then was 
,St. Paul shipwrecked ? certainly between Italy and 
Jllyriay that is, the opposite continent. Is ^^ Malta 



' ^» Vol. 1. pag. 185. Edit. Amstel. 1707. 

'* If Malta conld ever be deemed situated in the Adriatic^ 
some writer or other must have taken notice of it as such. But 
it is always referred to Africa^ and mentioned as an African 
.island* 

Insula sunt in Afrvcatn versce^ Gaulosj Melita, a Camarind 
'LXXXIV. M. pass, a Ulybito CXIII. Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. 3. 
cap. 8. Edit. Harduin. ' 

Mela speaks to the same purpose : Africam versus GanloSy ilfc- 
■lite, Cosura^ lib. 2. cap. 7- 

• Scykx says, Melite vias a small island near Hermaum PramoU' 
torium to the cast, reckoned among the appendages to Carthage. 

'j<«» iroXtc, rAat;x&;9o; [by mistake for r«t>Xci;Fo?3 njo-o? ijai 91^0X^9 

-MiXitu I'flflr'o?, fy ij MiXiTsi flroX*?. Geogr. lib. 4. p. 100. Beriii, 

161 8. 

Cellarivs-^in Africo mari Melite. lib. 2. cap. 12. 

Bochart himself ranks Malta among the African islands : E 

pelagiis Afrk<e instills tres recensentur ad orient em Ilerm^i pro- 

montorii, Melita, GauloSy Lampas. He mentions the authority of 

Ovid, whose evidence amounts only to this ; that, in his passage 

to Pontus, he wrote verses on both sides of the Grecian continent, 

that is, both in the. Adriatic sea and the JEg^an. But how does 
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to be found in this situation ? It is far off, in a sea 
that has no affinity, no connexion with these coastsv 
But the other Melitey tsken notice of by Scylaa^^ 
AgathemeruSf Pliny^ .&c is situated in the Adrian 
agreeable to the Apostle's account : therefore Me^ 
lite Illyrica is certainly the island there men- 
tioned. 

. This is a true account of the Adriatic sea in its 
full extent ; as I have taken it from the best au- 
thors that were either before the Apostle, or con- 
temporaries with him. Whatever alterations may 
have been introduced in respect to its limits a cen- 
tury or two afterwards, cannot affect the present 
subject; The extravagancies of later ages are still 
less to be heeded : yet these are the authorities Bo^ 
chart has recourse to ; quoting no one writer of 
the Apostle's age, or before him, excepting the 
poets. 

But there is another circumstance that writers 
upon this subject either totally omit, or pass over . 
very slightly ; which, however, is well worth our 
consideration, as it is a great confirmation of what 
I have been hitherto advancing. It is observable 
that, in speaking of the natives, the sacred writer 



this relate to Malta^ or make it an Adriatic island ? Ovid's testi- 
mony, when he speaks to the purpose, makes for the contrary side 
of the question : 

Fertilis est Melite sterili vicina Cotyra; 
Insula^ qugm LIBY CI, verberut^unda maris. Fast. 3t 567 > 
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never calls them MsXtram or Nii(ri«T«Sy but Baffiaf^t, 
The antient Gredcs called all nations, that were not 
of Grecian original, indiscriminately Barbarians. 
This continued for a long time : hot after they had 
been conquered by the Romans^ and as it vrere 
beat into good manners, they by degrees laid aside 
that saucy distinction, and were more complaisant 
to their neighbours. Hence we find that PohfbiuSy 
IHodoruSy and others who wrote after the decline of 
the Grecian power, seldom make use of this ex- 
piression ; unless the people they treat of are noto* 
rious for their ferity and rudeness. But, supposing 
a Grecian writer might continue this partial dis- 
tinction, and look upon every country, but his own, 
as barbarous ; yet St. Paul cannot be imagined to 
have acted so: he was no Greek \ but a Jew ot 
TarsuSj and in the same predicament as those that 
are spoken of. Whenever the Apostle calls a peo- 
ple barbarous, you may be very sure it was the real 
character of the nation. As these therefore are the 
only people in all the travels of St. Paul that are 
characterized in this manner; let us see to which of 
the two islands the title can with most propriety be 
applied. 

We are informed by Diodorus Siculus and others 
that Melite Africana was first a colony of Phcs- 
nicians ; and was afterwards inhabited successively 
by Carthaginians J Greeks and Romans. Who will 
be so hardy as to denominate any of these nations 
barbarous? They were each of them renowned for 
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arts, of great power and wealth, and of particular 
elegance and refinement As the ancestry was 
good, the posterity did not faJl off. The testimony 
of Diodorus Siculus will sufficiently vindicate them 

from barbarousness : '^ Tag tt KOtroixHurotg rai; 8a-ft«K 
Ttfoc^r^g-sg is rsg oOoyia irotHvrfkt m n Xiwrornri kai nr 
KivatTfASvag ^iXor^fAtoq <yfio*TOK X0(< xoviafAocvi TrspsrrorsfWm 

Ef^ it i Nt)<ro^ aJutti ^otvtxwv «iro»xoff. " The inhabitants 
" of Malta are very happy in their circumstances ; 
" for they have all sorts of artificers for every kind 
/* of work : but they excel most in their manufiic- 
" ture of linen, which is beyond any thing of the 
^' kind, both in the firmness of its texture attd its 
" softness. . Their houses are very noble, being 
*' elegantly ornamented with pediments projecting 
*^ forwards, and with the most exquisite stucco 
work. This island was peopled by a colony of 
Phoenicians'^ He then proceeds to tell us that 
the Phoenicians^ observing the goodness of its har- 
bours and its particularly commodious situation, 
made use of it in their long voyages for a place of 
refuge and refreshment; which was the foundation 

of their affluence : ^i iv air^ocv it xecroiyrnvrsg avTHUj 
tM^ing-HfAtvoi Kxrx TsroXXx tia rag «jM,7rof8;, rap^u roig n 
j3toK otuiSfo^fMOVf x»i rot,ig io^x^g 9]u^r]3'r](ro&v : ^' By whicil 
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^' Hist. Bibl. lib. 5. pag. 204. EdiU Stepban. 
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" means the inhabitants, receiving vast ernolaments 
" from the merchants that put in there, soon made 
" a figure in their way of living, and increased in 
" reputation and splendor." Where is here the 
least shadow of a barbarous disposition ? So much 
the contrary, one would imagine the author was de- 
scribing Corinth or Athens in their glory : here is 
all their art and elegancej with a superior vein of 
industry. By good fortune, time has spared us 
some samples, to form a judgment of this people, 
^The temples of Juno and Hercules appear by the 
remains to have been very magnificent, and of great 
extent : and the ^ coins that were originally struck 
there are said to be of no ordinary cast. Of this 
island was that Diodorus, whose character Cicero 
sketches out after his masterly manner. He calls 
him, *° Homo et domi nobilis, et apud eos, qud se 
contulitj propter virfutem splendidus et gratiosus : 
" He was a man of rank in his own country; and 
" made a great figure, and was highly acceptable 
among those that he went over to, upon account 
of his eminent good qualities." It is very difli- 
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3* Quintinus in 1532 says the ruins were, three miles in circum- 
ference. See also Fazellus de Reb* Siculis^ and Jacomo Bozio^ lib. 
quinto, parte tcrza: p. 90. 

*• See Tab. II, at pag. 25. Fazdlus calls them Numismata 
^nea qf aire facta. See Faruta Sicilia Kumismatka. Tab. 139* 
Lug. Bat. 1723. 

^ Orat. 4. in Vcrr. sect. 18. 
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cult to give the full force of every word.^a Cicero.' 
It is, bowever^.very plain he has crowded together; 
many happy circumstances, either ex{u:e9de(df/0r im-«: 
plied, to embellish this Melifensian; rank, hopour, 
virtue, splendor, urbanity; qualities that won hibi, 
the heart of every body he conversed with. Such: 
was Diodorus of J/e/iVe-— ad una disce omnefr. . 

But it is said that some o£ the lowel: sort might 
still be rude and savage, though the people, of rmfe 
were otherwise. But St Paul experienced notfaio^ 
but civility from the lower sort ; nay, ^ mw tmj^htwh 
f^Aftv-^fCMrioty, uncomtnon civility, as he himself wjtv 
nesses. Therefore, if the common people are* civil 
and humane, and their superiors polite aixd' inge- 
nious; ^'a general imputation of barbarism caa 



^* A large and spacious region, however cultivated and- ci« 
vilized, may sometimes be skirted with rude and barbarous 
people. Biit even then, a travelfer' does not make use of the 
word barbarian indiscriminately ; though be should; in journey- 
-ing, meet with some of that cast. He \(tou]d^ sdnJy, speak with 
limitatieUf i^nd pay a little defecence to the 'better part of tbi^ 
nation. But the island we are speaking of was so small, and the 
natives so civilized and indostnous, that it is Tmpossible any 
thing barbarous should ha«^ i^ubsistcd y?ithu) |hfir pnscinctM 
Whoni« indeed, can we imf git^ these barbafOH^ ;|K^ple\to' havei 
been? *< The remains of theP^miy" says jBocAor^, ^* who.stiil 
existed there, and lived in agris/' in the country p^rt of ^e 
i^iai^j. But why are we to suppose, iq tbf) m^^ e^gatiT. little 
spot in the world, that there was a rude set.qf p^epl?^ who l«d;ll 

VOL. V. C C 
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never squane with that nation. In short, take theiti 
separately or collectively, this stain is incompatible 
with the'natives of Malta. 

Let us now change the scene, and take a view 6f " 
Melite Itlyrica ; and see if this appellation be more 
applicable there. This island is situated in the 
Adriatic gulf, near tlite river NolTo, in the province 
of the Nestia&nSj an lllyrian people. Whkt is the 
chai'licter of thfese 7//^rkz/a*? bai-barous beyond 
n^easure ; to'that they are seldbm mentioned \dth- 
oQt this denomination. Tkuctfdidtsi speaking of 
EpidarhnuSy says it was " in thcnfeighbotirhdod of 
^* the Tlm/^/ii*, a barbarous set of people, ^sept 

" oi Ili^'ridtns :^^ ^E-mixixvo^ tn VoXr?— HrjW^iicari ¥ 
»vrfiv TicvXcivtioi j3«fj3aj©f,' 'IX^uf»)c«i'' «9'i^of. PolifbiuS 

mentions rnv rm Ixau^ leev woc^ocvoimiav ; and says that, 
in his time, '* they did not seem so much to have 
** feuds and quarrels with any particular nation, 
*' as to be at war with all the world :" *Vif yaf Tta-ik, 

a,XKa Tffx<n tote xayzq i)(6(K^ iivfi^i o-uiujSaikE Tzg IXXvfkug. 

Diedorus stldom mentions them, but he terms them 
Barbarians'. 'Spiking of the Lacedttmonians giv- 
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brutal life by (hemsekos, sequeAeVM W the 4ield« ^ What fields 
hai Maltu f. and #hy must we ta]%*jfbi^ granted thcte peopln^ wert 
tLePfl-wV^h^offiipfiTigof Tj^r^ttrKieifr^»ir«if? ^i 

♦* Hijt. lib, 1. ' ... 

♦» HhU lib; Q, ^k^: 100. Edlti Cdsrfab. Itefti cxocrptx Log** 
tkmes: Bect*'CXXV."'->- '" -" ■■ '■•■■■" ' *' ■ 
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ing them a rerharfcable check,Mie says, ^?Taa;^oAA» 
^fWTHt iTTObxjc'w Tini jSftf ^ft^c. ' > One lilj/r^ian/xiB^ioa 

was called the Dardaniansfhoii}\\hota!ki Miwlaus 
JDamasccnus ^^ mentions, an '/»ld:riile, which^ oLbe* 
Jieve, no other bddyt'poluic (6vl3n impoa^l.upQa 

.itself: r^ig cv ru (iitJ'^titiif^Ui fA^nfyy ih'xiff/ytifmraift^atsifft 

as naturally good; :bot;ne|jl6cted'ahd l»Kei}f./ip( 

^^ account of* the <s4Tag0idibpotitioQ»fr.the'ihbabi- 
.^' tants, and the- national' tbratoi plunder. -'<> Tbey 
are represented as rudft>iftUh(arthe;bi;^ ;>.thear bodies 
disfigured with inaii:s addiispaiTiiications; 'Ix^';^^^ 
^^ ornament ; not givenii toj traffiis^i aiid ignorabt>:Of 
the use of ^ money. Tbeyiare desciiibcd aseiLtead- 
ing to the Danube nortkff andteAst^mardiXorMacei- 
donia and Thrace; cbnipreiiiendingaryiUaiQous bno^ 
therhood under difterent !denomipal»ools-tr^ 'lUyrH, 
Liburnique et hU%gentts f€r^^ "Sdch. were tlic 
Scordisciy a nation bent on ruin; who: are Said to 
have made a beautiful country for 3eved= daysjour- 

.... ■ . ■ i ;^. ' : I .V:;;/li: ! . .. . 

'" ■■ 11— ————^— — I ■■■II I n il I Mil ■ ■ »i I 

*♦ Lib. 14. pag.464. Edit.. Stc^hi^bl ..\i 

^ Vol. 1. pag. 4S9. Edit. Amstel. 1707.. Herodotus of the 
Thracians. lib. 5. cap. 5. Edit. Gronov. fo'^jF ««o «^oXi/a» 

♦' Strabo. vol. 1. pag. 484. Edit. Amstel. 1707. 
♦■ Schol. in Dionys. lii^i^. ad vers. 97. 
*» Liv. lib. 10. cap. 2. 

C C & 
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ney a dfesert. . Add. to these the Bessi^ so supieme 
inviUaiuy^.tbat the banditti looked up to theaiy and 
-tf^cailed theiu, by w^y of eminence, the thieves :" 

'^^^uo foi¥'?<ifCm?i3^t:oti .ir^9C»yo^iup|^ai. In short, it is 

.notorious that allthetract of 7%ria, from the city 
•Z/2^^2»^,'north'^e5ty was termed Iaau^k Baffiaptmni 
plurtly onaocount of the ferity of the inhabitants^ 
and partly to distingoish it from the Hellenic, where 
the Gr^iL*^ had made their settlements. It is ob- 
servable thattbe i islandii upoD ibia coast were noted 
for ia desperatd rate o£ fVee^bootentc and, what is 
most! to.^ihe purpbsJB^ Melite. and Corcyra. partis 
cularty8l\ armed with pdrhtes. They so far. aggrieved 
ithe. RtMnans by their. repeated outrages, that ^^ Au- 
gustus ordered the islands to be sacked, and the 
inhabitants put to the sword« This in great mea^ 
sure was executed. So . that, when the Apostle 
arrived m these parts, the island must have been 
very much thinned, and the remainder of the peo- 
ple well disciplined. : 

Having drawn this unamiable picture of fierceness 
-and brutality, I submit to the reader to determine, 
which of the two people here spoken of deserve 
most the title of BarbarianH. Melite Africtfiia 
had never, that I can find, the least pretence to the 
character': such an imputation can never be fixed 



5* Strabo. vol. I.pflg.490. Edit. Amstel. 1707. 
•* Appian. de Ikllo Jllyrico. 



upon it, without great injustice find irftprppriety, . 
But this characti^r nm^t belong to ott^ of the^. 
islands : it falls then of course jto thq liot of Mefif^s, 
Illyinca; which, upon inquiry, has every ooUater^l 
circumstance to c6nfir9i the justice of tlie appella- 
tion. St. Pauly indeed, experienced mucl^ good 
will and civility from the inhabitants, and; ouike^ i^ 
due acknowledgement of their kiddnei^^ ; yet calls 
them Barbarians in the $an(ie jMrqeptaf i9.n that we 
call the natives of North America sq.v¥iges.v Aujong 
these there have not been wanti^gtins|tauces of bu-^ 
inanity : but, as they are for the WQ^t part rjude 
and uncivilized^ they are comprehended und^r this 
general denomination. 

Modern travellers ** report of MaitUy t^iat it har- 
bours no serpents; ^ blessing, wcare told, be- 
queathed to the island by St Paul ^t his dpparture^ 
Ciuver seems to build uauch .upon this ; though be 
mentions the same circumstance of other places^ 
such as Galata and Ebmm^ wh^re the Apostle 
never was. It is very ceftaip that many islands, 
of small extent and removed far from the continent, 
are free from veqomou^ preatu;*e^ If this be tiue 
of Malta, what tliey bring a? a test of tbp Apostle s 
•having been upon the island.- is a proof tq me that 
be never was there. As th^rf are np serpents now ; 
my conclusion is, that there never >veri? any; con- 



«• TAevenoffi Travels into the Livmt*. Part. 1. cap. 5. 
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sequently,: it could not be the place where St. Patd 
exhibited the miracle. Thus M*e find ths^t opposite 
and con-tradictory inferences are made from the 
saHne principles. . 

But it is ^said, they were afraid of falling upon 

BockaH infers from ihii^, *■ that 'they could not be 
driven towards Iltyria; because the wind that must 
carry Ihem'that way would rid them of all fears of 
the Srfrtis. I' make nodoubt but it did ; and that 
too very soon : for^ though they were beating the 
seas many day^, we hear no more of their appre- 
hensions. This argument, however, seems to carry 
some weight with it, and therefore deserves to be 
examined. Dt.'Bentley has before said, that Eu- 
ro£7y«i^ was " the very wind that would directly 
** drive the ship from Crete to' the African Syrtis^ 
" according to the pJlot's fears in the 17th verse." 
Bochart is of the same opinion": yet neither o\ 
them- expressly tells us which oii^eiSyrtes is meant 
Arc we to suppoige the greater SyrtiSy or the less ? 
or, with Beza, to undei^tand by the- word Jlvgrk^ 
any sand or shelf ' whatever ? * If we suppose the 
greater jS^rfw to %e hefe spoken of; that is at £ 
consideiiBLble distance itditi Ciauda : yet lies, how- 
ever, nearly in' -the direction of the supposed Eu- 
iki&quilo ov rto^rth-feaSt wind. But what has this tc 
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do with Malta ? That island is situated in respect 
of Clauda. to the north of the west; making ap 
angle with the other of httle less than a sextant of 
a circle. The course of the Aposile to Malta can- 
not be inferred from a wind that blew 50 degrees 
another way. Nor must we suppose the Syrte^ to 
be blended together, and that any part of the coast 
may be understood here. The Sj/rtes were sepa- 
rated from each other; having between them the 
Regio Tripolitauay a large tract of inhabited coun- 
try three hundred miles in length. This intervened, 
and sufficiently '^ distinguislied th^m. \ take for 
granted that they mean the lesser Syrtis^ because it 
is more in a line vi'wh Malta ; but, on the other 
hand, it is at a much greater distance. J^et uf^ 
therefore suppose whicii we please ; what are we to 
nmke of the word ^©jSa^uot ? or . bow are we to re- 
concile their fears with their situation ? Th^y were 
under the island Clauda ; Xh^l is, thret; hundred 
miles from tiie greater Syrtis^ aji^pve two hundred 
leagues from the less. Surely, the alarm was full 
early, and the danger very remote. What Dutch 
or English ve3sel is in fear of the Goodwin and 
Galloper^ before it is got into soundings ? It is not 
a thing to be imagined. . These writers therefore 



'♦ It soen)8 to huve been a country well peopled. PtoUwy 
mentions no less than eighteen cities in this interval between the 
Sj/rtcs, It was famous on account of the <Mnpcror Stirnrs: 
liiCf protificid Tfipulltand, oppido Ltpti, solus tx AfrUft usque in 
prastntan diem Roma/ius impcrdtorfuit, Lystb, Cl»ro^. llierou; 
,Jnterp. Sec also Eutropius*. • - - 
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tiiiike It very wrong deduotion from tbis circum- 
Btance: the word ^jSufAfv^i means only a remote ap- 
prehension from the uncertainly they were in ; not 
any immediate fear. Besides, bad they been driven 
by the wind in the direction supposed, their fears 
would have increased in' proportion as they ap* 
proached the danger ; which they were continually 
doing, if they advanced towards Malta. But, as I 
said before, we hear no more of these fears, though 
they are supposed to have been beating about those 
3eas fourteen days. 

But it may be further proved from the text, that 
their course lay not towards Malta and the Syrtis, 
but quite a different way. This is manifest from 
the verb fxvifl-««r», which is very emphatical : fo|3«/tA£- 
if9i'fAfi fK T9iy Zu^Tfv fx-g-eertfird^. It is plain, that, when 
it is said of a ship, that it would tKvscup ck wir^au 
or CK Sv^Ttv, the meaning is> that it would be driven 
out of its course, and so run upon the danger : 
otherwise it would be said tfAfFt(rnv or fjM/5r»«rT£»y, as 
we may learn from Straho in speaking of these very 

4Mnd8. " 'H ;^(»XraroTtif Si ■ >c«* rauTijf ru? 2upT««f Koci 
roju^vot fAfi ifAVicrouv sk *t8c xoXzrs^. '' The difficulty 

** both of this and of the lesser S^rtis consists in 
" this — it happens that many ships run directly 
" upon the shallows and are there stranded : — for 



5' Vol. 2. p. 1192.* Edit.,AiD8tel. 
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^^ which TClason marineta genferajly sail aloog at a 
^* gr&Lt distance, taking care not to fall into thA 
*^ gulf and be imbayed.'* But cxvfrciv signifies to 
faH upon any thing contrary to your expectatioB 
and will» by erring and wandering from your ori«- 
ginai scope and destination. In this very chapter 
we have three instances of the word in this sense t 

verse 32, Ton ii s'fAr^b)ra^ awtao^ccv r» fr^oivm smt 
c)c«fit(, )c«( tiU9'av uvrnv hcvtbcuu I verse 26, £tf im^9w 
ft Ti¥x hi ifxag txTSrttrsiv ' verse 29> ^ojSv/uicvoi re fAfmmf 

IK tf ap^cK Tow»? txvM(ay,iv. ^* The ship's original di- 
rection 'then was manifestly in a different line from 
that which they were afraid of being carried io : 
for it could not run upon the SyrtiSy without going 
out of its course : it was therefore never bound 
towards Malta ; for that is nearly in a direction 
with the lesser Syrtis. The whole then of their ap- 
prehensions seems to have been this : They were in 
a violent storm, and had not either the sun by day^ 
for thenars by night, to direct them : they could not 
therefore .tell what wind they were borne. by: it 
might ^^ vary every hour, and they not be sensible 
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t ^' The learned Hntckkuon interprets tbiit passage as I liuave 
^oiiQ, See.Xenoph. Ay«0. Edit. Hutch.,8vo. p.>59. Extriv- 
^^•rreti, Eodem sensu adhibetur txiinvTuv, Act. XXVII. 17, 
26 i nempe de naxiganUhus^ qui, cursu proposito excusn, vel m 
brma incidunt, vtl in littus ejiciuntur, Sue also p. 541. "» 

'' The wind Eurocfydon was certainly a hurricane. These 
\^inds veer round, and blow from every point of the compass; bul 
.^t last settle to one particular station, from whence they oi^eji 
^rage with no, less violence, but more steadiness, for a long time* 
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of it ; as they had nothing to determine the point it 
blew from. In this gloom and uncertainty, not 
knowing which way they were carried, tliey were 
^aid they should be driven out of their coui-se, 
and run upon one of the Sj/rtes. These iiands were 
of great extent, and the teiror of the neigbbouriog 
seas : but it does not appear that they were at all 
driven that way, or ever near the quicksands. ^' 
There is nothing in St. Luke's narration to induce 
lis to make such a supposition ; there is every thing 
to prove the reverse. Their course was originally 
for llhegtUm ; which they overshot, and were forced 
to take shelter in the Adria. 

Another argument that Bochart brings to esta* 
blish his opinion is taken from tlie words tpw-of ^i^«- 
^aEr(^oy; which, he says, is an istlimus or neck of 
land, such as that at Corinth^ which has the sea on 
each side : and he remarks that there is just such a 
one at Malta, called laCala di S. Paolo. But, with 
submission to this learned writer, I differ from him 
intirely. For what does it at all signify to a ship 
that is to be run on ground, whether on the other 
side of the beach there be sea or land, wood or 
water ? In respect to the grounding of the ship, it 
is matter of no consideration that the strand they 
drive upon has salt water on the other side. It is a 

' X ■ 

'* In <,ur best charts of t!ie Merliferranefrn tlicrc is laid down a 
"shdl nr Srind not fur from the island Clanda: this may possibly 
b<.» the Syrtk \\\vy were* in fi»nr of. It lies to the south, a 8mi\ll 
j)iati( r out of their course; which rausi Iravebei'n to the north otit» 
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circumMancc they could scarce be acqoiti ted with: 
and, after all, is saying nothing. For« make a 
section of an island any where diametrically ; and h 
will be ^iS-aAocfl-iro?, being by its nature sorrounded 
with water. What this learned 'man telrms an 
isihmuSf seems to me to be a poiritor small cape. 
Every' bay has something of ihis^^off ; for it is the 
very thing that constitutes it 

^ Partus ah Eoojluciu curoatur iff arcum: 
Objectce saisd spumant asp€7^gi?2e cautes : 
Ipse lattt : gemino demit funt b^achia muro 
Turriti scopuli. 

Homer gives the like description : 

H\i^»Toq rtTV^fiTCB iia[A7rt^if afA^^totaS'tv' 
Axrai h fr^c^XirrEf t¥ctmat etXXfiXflctp 
Ev fO(Axri xr^ »;^2C>v, a^ottri J* £i<ro^oc sri>» 

The rovro^ i^^izXaca-og IS nothing else but the nattifral 
barrier of an harbour ; where this is wanting, they 
make an artificial one, called a mole or pier : other* 
wise there can be no security for shipping, the har- 
bour being little better than a road without it. 
Such a barrier or headland was here, which they 
endeavoured to get round and failed^ This may he 
learned from the context : Us^isnirQvrii h «? ro-nrov Ji- 
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^tAmT9'9¥f twmii^ap rwf Mivr ; where the word ir^i- 
ws^rr^ is as emphatical as the word mws^oprtf was 
before: it signifies foiling upon a place in taking n 
round or circuit. The mariners saw a bay, into 
which they had a mind to run their ship : but they 
met with a small promontory or ledge that projected, 
and formed the entrance into the bay; and which 
was washed on each side by the sea. This impeded 
them ; and, in endeavouring to get round it, their 

« 

ship struck, and stood fast. 





A. The roTTog itiocXotctrof according to Bocharfs idea. 

B. The same according to the Author. 
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This is doubtless What the sacred writer meanst 
There is a passage oi Dio Ch^ysostom that coofifmy 
ibis interpretation of the word ^' iibmXa,c<r^ wonder? 
fully: it is where he speaks of the Syrtes o£Afri€4 
in his Fabula Libyca^ and mentions the dangf^r of 
being entadgled among them. He says^.^.^ r^a i§ 

narnfix^^'^i^ vx f^p^^ r$P fKO'Ainr ivpmrw i thatiSi *' when 

*^ ships had penetrated into the Syrtes, their retreat 
was intercepted :'' ^(»xf» y>^ x»% AI0AAATTA xm 

xat ^vcxoAov wa^t^JiiO'^ to irfA^ytc ; '^ becauSC shallows 

*^ and ledges of rock or saod^ and narrow rif& thai 
f^ projected a great way rendered the sea d^ogerous 
'^ and impassable." From all whicb we may veoT^ 
lure to affirm^ that T9vrH MaXw^oi cannot be in^ 
terpreted an isthmus in Bocharf% sense ; nor can 
any thing be inferred from these words in favour of . 
his opinion. As to the tradition, and superstition 
in consequence of it, which I wonder a prolestant 
writer should build upon, it is not worth combat- 
ing : only thus much I will say, that there is not 
a legend in Spain but has as good authority to main* 
tain it. * "»« 

In treating of a subject that is not controverted^ 



^' AfZd interprets rf«r«v lkS«A«^^oir» 6ijmir«m, isthmUm: butk^ 
ejcplaiiis it better' by nne loMgue de terre tutrc.deux mtr$^ Grgtna 
calls it tctnia, \ 

*' Page 93. Edit. CaMub. par. l6(H. « 
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k'is sufficient for a writer to tender his own 
ihoi^^ts ; and justify tbem by the best evidence he 
can produce : but where the poiat is dispmed^ there 
is something more required^ It is necessary to 
stale ftiUrty whatever mny be the opinions of others: 
whme notions lAUst be canvassed, and tbeir argu- 
itiebits and objections answered. As many of these 
argatiients are oftentimes founded on conjecture^ 
and of little weight; to go metbodicaii^y through 
them is a process to the writer as painful and un- 
8atisfacto!*y, as it is dry and unentertaining to the 
reader. Yet it is a work that must be proceeded 
withy or it will be thought that justice has not been 
done to those who mainotin a contrary opinion. 
I have already taken notice of some of the moist 
nmterial arguments produced by Bocharti it is 
necessary tH)w to consider tfaosb that remaijn* The 
follow] ng is one. : i 

It is observable, that in the island where St. 
Paul was cast, there was a governor named Pu6* 
UiiSf who was called fl^arog ttj; Ntj(r» : and it is re-^ 
marked that an inscription has been seen at Malta^ 
wherein such a title is mentioned. This carries no 
evidence with it; but is introduced as a plausible 
circumstance in favour of that island ; since we are 
certified by this means that an officer of that cha- 
racter resided there. The inscription, as mentioned 
by Bochart from Quintmus, is very faulty. A. KA- 

' TIOS. KTP. innETS. PHMAIilK. HPnTOS. MEAI- 

tAUM. It is quoted differently by Grotius, who 



gifws it inDiT fullyiv and somewhat more correetly. 
Jt begins tliub. h. K. R102. KTP. nPOTAHHi; ; 
uhich perbajM should be read, A. Kx\AYAIOX. KTH. 
flPOTAHNS, and then it stands thus ; 



I • 



. > > : ' ** A. KAATAIOS, KTP. IIPOTAHNS. 
* ' mUErt: PXIM. 

npilTOZ. MEAITAIXIN. fKAI *♦ TAYAXIN. : 
' APSAJ. KAI: AM^mOAETIAS. 

-^ . 0EX1. ATroTxrn, 



I : I 



The meaning of it, as I have altered it,- is this : 
Lucius C/audius Quirinius Prudens, EquesRo- 
manuSy Pjrocurator Melitensium et Gauhrum^ 
•Prases et' Minister, Divo August o. 

This I take to be the tme reading: but I cannot 
see what inference can be made from it ; as there 
were very many places under the like government. 



•^ Tho, Rtinctius reads A. KALTPnaOS KYPEINA. Syntag. 
Francef. l68£. Castricius was no uhconimon n^nie, anil possibly 
may be the.iruo reading. It occurs in Suetonius, Vopificm, Plhij,^ 
and others. Porphyry addresses his book de jibstmentid to J'v^ 
mii$ Castridus, Claudiui is of fewer letters, and seems hvXUT 
adapted to the interval it is to fill up, if that be truly delineated 
by those who have copied the inscription* That KYP. is Quirinius 
appears probable from an inscription at Caulos mentioned 1 y 
Gauftherus. It begins thus: M, VALLlO. C. F. QVIR. 

RVFO.- ■ •■■:«• ^- ' ■ '•^ -^ '" 

*♦ Grotius reads OATPflN: ,Abeiat lATPHN. Tile trutf read- 
ing is nndoubteHly TATAQV, ' 
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Tb* Renuxfls delegated their authority in differeot 
degrees to variety of officers : they . had I^r^torc^ 
ProcoMuteSy Prafecttj Legati, Procuratores.Tht 
Greeks tryed to adapt equivalent titles, such s| 
At^uwmroif ^HytfAon^, nf«*roi, &c. This last I have 
translated Procurator, as being a governor of lower 
degree, and answering the nearest of any iMtin 
term of office to the Greek before us. Pontius 
Pilate is called 'HyiiAm ; but was only a Procurator, 
as appears by Tacitus, who styles him Procurator 
Judaa. I am justified in this interpretation and in 
ond of the alterations above by an inscriptioa of 
the same place, mentioned, I think, first by ^^ Gual- 
therus, and afterwards by ^ Spon. It begins^ 
Chrestion Aug. Z. Proc— which must be read 
Ckrestion Augusti Libert us, Procurator : and it 
will then appear thus ; 

CHRESTION. AVG. L. 

PROCURATOR. INSVLARVM. 

MELIT. ET. GAVL. 

COLVMNAS. CVM. FASTIGIIS, ET. PARIETIBUS. 

TEMPLI. DEiE. PROSERPINA. 

VETVSTATE- RVINAM. •'IMMINENTIBVS. 

RE9TITVIT. 
SIMVL. ET. PILAM. INAVRAVIT. 



*' BjfTum Sicularum f;t adjacmtium ins. tabukp Maltance^ l625. 

^ Misc. Enidit. Antiq* p. ipi- 

^ Read MINANTIBVS or MINITANTIBVS. . 
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That is, " Chrestion^ a freedman of Augmtus^ 
" Procurator of the islands Melite and Gaulos^ 
" repaired the pillars together with the roof and 
" walls of the temple of the goddess Proserpine^ 
"that through age were ready to tumbledown: 
" be likewise gilded the ball.'* From all which we 
find that Malta was, as I have before observed, a 
place of elegance, and had many fine buildings; 
and that the chief Roman governor was called 
Procurator : but nothing farther can I gather from 
this article. 

JBocA^r^ would indeed persuade us thatllfwro? was 
the real title of the governor : he speaks of it as if 
it was peculiar to this place, and not in use any 
where else — hujus insulce Prcefectos ita nominari 
solitoset ex hoc loco coUigere est^ ex veteri epitaphio. 
But this is all a mistake : the true title of the su- 
preme magistrate was certainly a Roman one, pro- 
bably the term Procurator, of which Ilfwro? is a 
translation. The Greeks, not having any word pre- 
cise enough to express this dignity, substituted the 
general term IIj wto^ ; which, so far from being the 
real title, is but an inadequate copy of it, and may 
be adapted to Proconsul, Legatus, &c, with equal 
propriety. Bochart seems to have forgot that this 
was a Roman magistrate ; and speaks of the Greek 
term of office, as if it were the Latin original ; in- 
troducing at the same time Carthaginian evidence to' 
shew the propriety of it. The Romans, in appoint- 

VOL, V, DP 
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ing their officers, did not follow Pkcenician or Qw*- 
thaginian precedents. 

I come now to an argument that consists of many 
particulars ; which, that I may npt do it injustice, I 
will set down at large. Tres mensem continuot in 
ilia insula hcesit Paulus cum centurione et aliis^ 
Act. 28, 1 1; qui nwnerus hoininumfuit CGLXXVI, 
Act. 27, 37. Quod vix quisquam crediderit de lU 
lyricd Melite ; quia^ cum non nisi quatuo?^ passuum 
millibus d continenti distety et Epidaurum in con^ 
spectu habeaty portum celeberrimum et hospUibus 
commodissimum ; centuyno Romanus maluisset ed 
trajicere, quhm totam hiemem in miserd insuld dC" 
gere ; in qua tarn multos advenas sine gnwibus in^ 
commodis diversari fuisset nefas. ^ The author's 



^* It is a disagreeable task to be finding out blemishes in aa 
author, that has deserved so well of the learned world as Bochart; 
and who has employed his talents to so good a purpose. But I 
should be guilty of injustice to the cause I an/engaged in, if I 
suffered any mistakes even of so great a man to pass unnoticed, 
especially when they are of consequence to my subject. In the 
small extract, quoted above, there are no less than six assertipm, 
that have not the least authority to back them. Not to menj^op, 
thatyby his manner of speaking, one might be induced to imagine, 
that Epidaums was not above four or five miles from McUtty 
which would be a great mistake; it is sufficient, 

That he says, it was within sight of if ^ 

That it was a very famoys sea-port : 

That it was very commodious for strangers to go to ; 

That a Koman centurion would certainly have passed over to it: 
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reasoning in this place is founded too much on sup-, 
position, and is attended with some mistakes. It i^ 
to be observed, he does not produce one single 
voucher for any thing that he has said. It seems, 
Julius would not have stayed in the island, had it 
been the Illt/rian Melite ; but would have quitted 
such a wretched spot for Epidaurus. Julius was a 
centurion ; and had a great charge of prisoners, that 
it highly concerned him to take care of. Which si- 
tuation would they be most secure in ? upon an 
island, by its nature surrounded with water ? or in 
a barbarous town upon the continent ? and which 
would a Roman soldier in those circumstances con^ 
suit, his convenience, or his duty ? He speaks of 
Melite as a wretched island ; but produces no au- 
thority for it. That it was rather a poor place, and 
of little repute, I believe : but this is a circumstance, 
I think, in favour of my argument. For it seldom 
happens, that a matter of fact, transacted in a part 
of the world which all are acquainted with, is trans- 
ferred to another, that is scarce ever heard of. But 
a transaction, that has been done in a place very ob- 
scure and remote, may easily by mistake be attribut- 
ed to one more obvious and better known ; cspe- 



That Melite was a miserable spot: and, 

That 276 persons could not have subsisted there three roonths 
without great difficulties :— all this of a place he was little ac- 
quainted with ; \9kasc xiatne oolj he seems to have known. 

D D 2 
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cially when it is of the same name. Had the Apos- 
tle been shipwrecked at Malta ; the other island 
would have claimed no title to the honoun But as 
it happened to be upon a spot little known ; people 
have referred it to another, that they were better 
acquainted with. Melite consists at this day of six 
towns or hamlets, whose inhabitants are in number 
about two thousand. It has some good harbours ; 
is productive of corn, wine, fruits, (but in no great 
abundance) and has plenty of fish : of one sort, 
called the Sardines^ it has a remarkable fishery. Au-r 
thors vary about its dimensions, extending it from 
twenty-five to forty miles in length ; but I believe 
the former number is nearer the truth ; and it is said 
to be twelve miles in breadth. ^ This is, from the 



t9 a \j jgig jg Melcda, nominee par quelques ancicns Melita, 
" o\X V on nourissoit les petits chiens propres pour les dames, ap- 
** pcllez Melitees, et par quelques autres Meligene ou Melitine, est 
" assise au levant de Curzola, et longue de 30 roille ; raais peii 
" habiteo, et seulemenl renommee pour le grande quantity de 
" Sardines qu'on y pesche.'' Davity. torn. 3. pag. Il65. Par. 
1660. 

'^ \J isle dc Melita est la plus grande : car elle a soixante milles 
" de tour ; mais ellc est ^fort pierreuse, et ne produit de vii. 
** Quant a V isle de milieu, elle ne contient qUe sept milles de 

circuit ; ct est fort fertile en recompense, II n* y en a point, 

qui ayent de si bons ports, et dont les habitants sclent plus 
'• ricbt?8.'.' Voiagc de levant par- Le Sicur Des Hayes fait l621. 
a Pads 1645. 

.S;;o» says, Efidaurusyt^ 12 miles from what is now called Bth 
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best accounts, the state of the island now; and there 
is no reason to think but it was much the^same of 
old. As to EpidauruSy the partus celeberrimus et 
hospitibus commodissimuSy I can say nothing \o it ; 
as I do not recollect any particular account to this 
purport or the contrarj^ A writer that travelled 
that way in the ]6th century, speaks thus oi Ragusa; 
^° Portum hahet tutissimum, sed manu factum^ nee 
satis ampluin. He afterwards tells us that ** at some 
" distance was old Ragusa^ the antient Epidaurus; 






ptsQf " Do|Lix millcs ^^l deli^ il y a un village appelle Ragusa 
** Vcccliia, qui ctoit V ancicn Epidaure." Davity says, about six 
miles : " Bagouse Vieille assise au levant de la Nouvelle ^ qucl- 
'* (Jjues 6 mille delk — La Nouvelle Hagouse— as^se k 50 mille d« 
Tislede Curzola/' torn. 3. pag. ll&P^ 

Melita, insula maris Adriatici, Dalmatia adjacens, inter orQif^ 
illitts tt Corel/ rapt Mel^nnm 12 milL pass, qtiot patet in laiitudtJiemp 
longa 50 : canibus Melitais, qui olitn in deliciisy nobilis, Ab Epi' 
dauro 70 mill. pass. Nunc Meleda, Sclavis Mliet^ cum oppidulo 
cognomine, Hoffmanni Lexie, Universale, 

MelitOj M«A»T»i, altera insula Dabnatia in mari Adriatico, nunc 
Melede ab Italisy et M*liet a Sclavis^ est prope Corcyratn Melanam 
et ora?n Dalmatite ; ab cd quinque millibus in meridiem, sub rtpub* 
lied Ragusind. Extenditttr ad 24 millia ab ortu in occasum ; et 25 
mill* a Ragusis urbe in occasum distat. Alphonsus Lazor a Varea, , 
Sep also Universus terrarum orbis delineatusn 2 Vol. Patavi^ 
1713. 

See Isolario di Benedetto Bordone. Vtnet. 1 584. 

7° Joannes Qottunius^ Ifef Hierosol. 1598. 4l^tverpA§\^f 
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" T?hich, being burnt by the Goths, was deserted by 
" the natives, who retired higher up the gulf, and 
" built the new city :" Haudprocul ab urbe ortum 
versus vetus Ragusa, Epidaurus olitn dictUj deserta 
penh et adificiis infrequcns. Htec, h ^^ Gothis de- 
vastata et diruta, nunq?ia?n hactenus restituia est. 
From hence I conclude ihsit Epidaurus wdiS not that 
commodious port as is supposed. For I should 
think the natives would not have gone out of their 
way to form a new harbour at some expcnce and la- 
hour, if there had been a good one ready made to 
their hands. It is said that they were but four 
miles from the continent : it certainly is little more 
than four or five miles. But can you always land 
upon the coast ? and, when you are landed, are there 
no marshes nor rivers, no impediments in a wild, un- 
cultivated country, to obstruct your march ? and 
are you always sure of arriving in good time at a 
place of plenty and security? Yes : Hpidaurus is 
within view. This is a great mistake : Epidaurus 
lies to the east, out of sight, as is certified by the 
best authors. This we may learn from the distance 
of Meleda to Ragusa : some make it 30, some 50 



^* I'hcy were the Sclavi and JbareSy here called Goths, In 
the reign of HeracliitSf Dahmtia was ravaged by these nations. 
See Const, Poiphr/rog, de administrand. Imp, cap. 36, lie men- 
tions the inhabitants going from n»Tavf« or Epidaurua to Jlaiuils 
(*Pa«<7K). cap. 29. 
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miles. ^* Epidaurus must be still further : and, as 
we know not what part of the island the Apostle 
was cast upon, some allowance must be made for 
that. What the precise distance is, I cannot ascer- 
tain ; doubtless, no inconsiderable track for ship- 
wrecked people to pass over upon a dangerous^* 
coast, and in a stormy season. But, it seems, their 
very necessities would force them away : for the 
number of persons landed was no less than two hun- 
dred and seventy-six ; " too many to have subsisted 
" there without the greatest inconvenience ;" In qud 
[insula] tarn multos advenas sine gravibtcs incont- 
modis dix^ersari fuisset nefas. But for this asser- 
tion he brings no authority : and without authority 
it is unreasonable to subscribe to it. We have seen 
encampments in the Isle of Wight ; and we read of 



^* Antoninus in Iter* Marit, makes it about 25 miles : A Mclita 
Epidaurus Stadia CC. 

^^ That the Adriatic was a sea of dangerous navigation we 
learn from many writers. George Sandys calls it a sea '* tempcstu- 
" ous and unfaithful ; at an instant incensed with sudden gust?, 
" but chiefly with the southern winds." Jf helcr experienced its 
fury in a bad storm, that he there encountered. He mentions 
many rocks between Meleda and Ragusa. pag. SJ* Jo^^ Cotiunius 
did the same. After the victory gained by the ^English over the 
Spanish fleet at Messana in the year 1718, some ships were order- 
ed up the Adriatic by the English adipiral : but they soon relurnr 
ed, finding it too stormy and dangerous a sea for ships of burden 
to abide in. Joan, Lucius mentions tlie difficulty of navigating 
the sea about Epidaurus, pag. !^3. 
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Saxo7i and Danish armies wintering in the Isle of 
Thane t. which are both of small dimensions. If 
these islands could for some months support three 
or four thousand men ; why should not an island as 
large or larger maintain two or three hundred for 
the same ^* time ? But, after all, how do we know 



^* Doubtless it is impossible at this distance of titne to deter- 
mine with any certainty about the goodness of this island, or those 
in its neighbourhood. Yet some judgment may be formed of 
what they probably were in the time of the Apostle, from what 
they have been for some centuries past; the nature of the soil ami 
temperature of the air being, I suppose, at all times much the 
same. Constantinus Forphyrogennetes speaks very much in thefr 
favour. riX«}0-ia^»0-i ^ ftVToK 9y|O'0^ rtcaa^si, ret Mf^T», ra KMpiBfct^ 

tioti t>M¥X(; 'jroA^v;. Oix8^( ^s sv eivrctii, xai e;^cfJ'i ra KTtjyq »vrv9f xeu 
i| avru9 ^u(Ti9. cap. 30. To the same purpose speaks Palladhts 
Fuscus dc Sit:i or a lllijrktt : Curzufa insula amhitu sexccntorum 
stadioruniy pinasfris redimita, et aquis dmndans^ftrt frumtnta vina- 
fjue, et alia usui mcessaria pneter salem et oleum^^adeoque benigrti 
soli et temperati air is exist if , ut ferat etiam mala Medica et sili" 
quas* Ab cd decern et octo rnillia passuum distat Melita, canibus olim 
cdebrata, qui, auctore Flinio, Melit^ti sunt appellati ; quamvis 
Strabo id alteri Melitce, ante Pachynum Sicilitt promontorium sita, 
tribuat. Sed Illyrica, circuitu colligcns octingenta stadia^ vini et 
pecoris abundant issima est. pag. 156', Palladius Fuscus cogn^menta 
Niger, Rhetor, Jloruit circa 1450. See Joan. Lucius de regr^a 
Dahnatidp ct Croatia, Datity has before meniioncd a great fish- 
ery for 5tfr(/iwf5. All these authorities should have been consider- 
ed, before the island had been pronounced so very barren and in-' 
hospitable. 
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that they could get away ? Methinks, this article de- 
served some consideration. Boat they had none : 
their ship was lost : what method could they make 
use of to transport themselves to Epidaurus ? How 
was the centurion Julius to manage ? 

Ov (ABV yOCP fJI.IV TTS^OV oiofAxi sv^ccS^ lxt<r5'Ai» 

Before we are so determined about people's motions, 
we should be sure of the means and possibility of 
conveyance. In short, to. finish this dry argument, 
we are morally certain that not only the persons 
•vith the Apostle, but others likewise from Alea^an- 
dria did not hesitate to winter upon the spot at the 
saipe time. They seem too to have been a large 
body ; if we may judge from their ship, that was af- 
terwards capable of taking in so many supernume* 
raries. The island, that is presumed to be incapa- 
ble of supporting one ship's company, seems to have 
been sufficient to supply two ships with every thing 
to their satisfaction. We have therefore no reason 
to think it so despicable as has been imagined. 

Pardon me, says Bochart ; I make no such infe- 
rence : the very circumstance here urged proves that 
this could not be the place of the Apostle's ship- 
wreck : for a ship bound from Alexandria to Pu- 
/eo/i could never go so much out of its way — quis^ 
qiiis 4i^J^(^^drid Puteolos iturus Illyricam Meliten 
petity meritd diet queat, sin niiniLs toto ccelo^ saltern 
ioto salo aberrdsse. And again— <wm ab JEgypto 
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Puteolos contendtntibus Africana Melite peni in-^ 
vitis sese offer at. Here is a twofold misiake. Fim, 
it is imagined that what was done was matter of 
choice : the author speaks qtiasi petebafit insulom^ 
as if they had made to the idand designedly ; where- 
as tlie ship, it is plain, had lost its passage by stress 
of weather : driven, probably, by the same storm the 
Apostle was, and forced to winter where they could 
best secure themselves. In the storm they had over- 
shot the streights of Rhegium^ and were obliged to 
take shelter in the Adriatic. In the next place, it 
is said that, in going from Egypt to Puteoli, mari- 
ners, must almost, whether they will or no^ ruh upoA 
'* Malta. Yet, after all, Malta makes but a poor 
figure, when fairly defined : lying nearly east ajid 
west, and projecting a front of about eleven miles^ 
where widest ; and that, towards the most extensive 
part of the Mediterranean : so that it is but a poor 
mark to hit, and that in a very wide field. But this 
is not all. The misfortune is, that the common 
course from Alexandria to Italy was quite a diffe- 
rent way : not, as Bochart imagines, by Malta, and 
by the southern coast of Sicily, which was a very 



^*» Bochart says, Malta lies in the very line that all ships went 
in that sailed to It alt/. The Apostle says, the island he was to be 
driven to, was not in that line, but quite another way : Ek wjerof h 
r%$a }n iixet^ tumo'in/ 1 that is, " the island we shall be cast upon 
•• M out. of our true course and direction*" Every circumstance 
evinces that Malta could not be the inland. 
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dangerous track of navigation : ^ but quite others 
wise ; the mariners keeping as far away as possible^ 
and nerer coming within many leagues of that 8ea« 
What their rout was, I will describe from the course 
of a ship bound, as they were, from Alexandria to 
Italy : as it is mentioned in a dialogue of Lucian^ 
referred to before under the title of Uxoiw u Ev^au 
This ship, of which I have made some mention 
above, set sail from the Nile with a brisk gale ; and 
on the seventh day had got as far as AcamaSj the 
western promontory of Cyprus. Here the wind 
came full against them ; and they were obliged tQ 
run obliquely up to Sidon. From thence* they 
shaped the very same course as the ship of St. Paul; 
ininning under the coast of Pamphylia, where they 
were very near being lost upon the Ckelidonian 
rocks. They then coasted Lycia ; and got as high 
as Cnidtts in the track of the former ship. But, 
whereas the Apostle's ship turned off to the left, to 
get shelter in Crete ; this, finding it had lost its 
voyage, stood cross the JEgean sea for Attica^ and 
after much difficulty came to anchor in the Pir^eeus. 
This was effected seventy days after they had set sail 
from the PAflfro^ : at which time, says one qf th^ 
persons in the dialogue, it ought by right to have 
been in the mouth of the Tiber, For, says be, in- 



^^ Insula est Melita'-^satis lato ah Sieilid mart periculo^oque dig' 
Juncta. Cic. OraU 4. in Verr, Sect. 46. 
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Stead of holding the course they held, they should 
have ran close under CretCj keeping it on their right 
hand ; then have turned up to the promontory 
Malea in Laconia : after which their course was too 
plain 10 need describing. For, from the Pelopon- 
nesus they were to stand over for the streights of 
Messana and Rhegium^ and so prosecute their voy- 
age to Puteoli or Rome. Virgil makes his hero 
take the same course towards Italy ; who, though 
his poem is in great measure a fable, yet, I sup- 
pose, copied the truth or the semblance of truths 
whenever he could introduce it. 

Upon Bocharfs principles one might argue, that 
this ship's coming to Attica and the Pineeus must 
be a mistake : for it was certainly Malta that it ar- 
rived at : because Attica is quite out of the way for 
any ship to touch at, that is bound from %he Nile to 
the Tiber — toto coelo et toto salo errant j &c. But 
ships that lose their passage cannot always choose 
their haven of retreat : they are at the will of the 
winds, and are sped at their direction. 

There is no greater fallacy, than what arises from 
forming notions about the fitness and expediency of 
things, at the distance of time, that we have been 
speaking of; and in respect to seas and countries, 
that we are but little acquainted with. The only way 
of proceeding is to go by authority and example, 
where they are to be had. If they are not to be 
found ; the best way is to be silent : if they are to 
be met with, it is unpardonable not to make use of 
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them. I have given one instance of a ship, whos^ 
true course towards Italy is described. Anotlier is 
to be found in Josephus, where Herody in his voyage 
from Alexandria to Rome, weo t nearly the same course 
as the ship, wherein the Apostle was cast away. 

vofji,svrig, Kat $vo fjt,sv iuroivdoi tcov ^iXuv auTW (r\JV7iyrifi<ra,Vy 
l.'GLTTinvxg T£ >ea» TlroXiy,otiog. 'Evjwv Si ttiv ttoKiv tjtto t» 
Tpog Koi(r(riov -TroAf/xH yttxocxoofj.synv, «J' ajro^og cov- tv fromy 
auT7)v wxj'no'sj', aAAa xa» Tra ja f\jv»fJiLv xvrnv autxrxTo, Tptnf n 
T« KaTao-xjuacac, xa« ocvot^iing ivnv^ev <ruv rot^ piXot? sttu 

It is observable that the island we have been writ- 
ing in fevour of was called not only Melite^ but 
Melitene : which leads me to consider an error that 
has crept into the Vulgate ; where the Apostle is 
said to be shipwrecked on the island Mitylene. This 
is plainly a mistake ; and a person the least versed 
in critical knowledge will see at once what the ori- 
ginal reading was, and how it should be corrected. 
Mitylene is the capital of Lesbos, and quite in a dif- 
ferent sea. It is, doubtless, an error for Melitene, 
brought about by a small change and transposition 
of a letter ; or, for Meletine, from MfAnrt), which 
seems to have been the true name of the Illyi^ian 
island ; it being called at this day Melede, and by 

^m^mmmt^^mmmm ii ■ i ■■■ i i ■■ ■ i , i . , ■ i ii i , i »ii ■ ■ ■ ii i i ■ ■! ii ' 

^' Antiquit. lib. 14. cap. 1*. 
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the SclcpGonians M'leet. A manuscript of the Liber 
'^ Apostolkus^ brought from Heraclea in Pontw, 
has MfXtiTT] ; and Arator Subdiaconus, though fae 
misapplies the name, pronounces it nearly in the 
same manner MelitCy 



remis vicina Melite. 



Hence St. '^ Jerome has MilitinCj agreeing very 
nearly with M«A*Tti/ti, the reading of ^ Ptolemy. 
Now this is a name not at all applicable to Melite 
Africana ; there is no instance of its ever having 
been called so : but it is what Meliie Illyrica is 
often denominated by : Melitene is a name applica- 
ble to, that island, and to that alone. It was called 

Mf\Y]Tti^ MfXnrikY}, MtKiriifiHy and ^' AdfAirou9'(r«^ and| as 



^* A MS in my hands, intitled, Liber MS vulg^ dictus Aposto^ 
?icuSf AworoXixoF BipXiop, et IlpalaworoXof &c. Fuit quondam hie 
Codex Ecclesiit Archiepisc, Heracle^e in ord Propof^fidis sifa. 

^ De nomin, Hcbr^eis. Venerable Bede calls the island MUc" 
tus. Eodem die naJtale Sancti PublH Athenarum episcopiy qid, prw," 
ceps insula Mikity cum navigantem &c. Vide Martyrologium ; 
XV. Cal. Febr. 

•** Geogr. lib. 2. 

5* M«A»Tot;(r<ra, woXk lx^vf^»i^: Polyb, apud S^epk, Byzant. I 
suppose, tlie chief town of this island. The memorable passage 
of Constant, Porphyrog. concerning Melite Illyrica may, I think, 
be corrected from Polybius, It stands thus ; Nijj-os irsp» /xiyaXur* 
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some say, ** Mdigena : whereas Malta is said to 
have been called Melivetumj Milivetum^ Maltach^ 
and *^ Maltada. Hence, I think, we may from the 
^ VulgaH decide the point in question ; as we find 



AmuK^ l4.tluf^Ahf MiAiTr,» Tfln/Ti?» Tfo<r»yo^svejp* cap. 36. Is not M«- 
hfi^ie^r^i a transposition and change of a few letters for iA»>\^Tovff<j-a 
or MiXerovtrtra ? 

•* Isotario di Bened, Bordone* Ven. 1534-, and Deceit i/. 

** But it is thought to have been so called erroneously. Sec 
Orchard Nidersfedt, Malta veins et nova. Whatever it may hax'e 
bi^^ciiiled, it was never called Mtlitene, 

*♦ Ills remarkable no copies of the Vulgate have Melite. I 
have examined most of the early editions of the Latin version : 
and they all have Mitylene or Mytikne, with scdrce any other va- 
riation* The edition printed by Fust and Schoiffer in 14^2 at 
MentZf and all those of Venice and Nurenhurg to 1490 have this 
reading one only excepted. This could not be the efl^ct oC 
diaac^* As there were two islands called Melite, it was certainly 
the translator's intentien to distinguish that which was honoured 
with the Apostle's presence ; and, to prevent any mistake or con- 
fusion, he calls it by a more peculiar name, that could not be ap- 
plied to the other ; i.e. Melitene or Melitine^ for so it originally 
stood. This was the translator's design ; but bigotry and preju- 
jdiQe have got the better of bis precaution. The edition, that I 
have excepted out of the general list, is that printed at Venice 
1493 ; which retains the true reading 3/j//i/J7ze, which is nearly as 
it stood originally in the Vulgate : Et cum evasissemus, tunc coguo^ 
vimus quia Mylitine. insula vocabatur. It is likewise retained in 
the Coptic version. See Novum Test am. ^gypt. hoc est, Copticum^ 
published at Oxford 1716 by Dmoid Wiikins ; where the name of 
the island is ex.pressed JULCAcTlltK* ^^^ Syriac printed 
Cotienis AnUaltiorum has Meliti. The English Bible too printed 
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there a very early evidence in our favour, probably 
as old as the third century. Tlie island iti debate 
is pretty clearly determined by this interpretation- 
One thing more I have to offer ; and I shall then 
conclude. Upon a supposition that the Apostle 
wintered in the Adriatic, every thing that happened 
after wards, when they set sail, is plain and to be ac- 
counted for. St. Luke says they embarked on board 
an Alexandrine ship, that had wintered in the same 
island : that they sailed first to Syracuse ; and, af- 
ter tarrying three days, they set sail again ; and, by 
taking a compass, they got to Rhegium. The learn- 
ed Bochart makes use of these circumstances to 
prove that the Apostle could not have been near the 
coast of Illyria : whereas these occurrences are 
what must have happened from the situation we sup* 
pose them to have been in there. I would only ask 
what wind a ship would require on the Illyrian 
coast, to carry it through the gulf of Adria. A 
child with a chart before him would tell you it must 
be a wind from the north. But will such a wind be 
favourable for the streights of Messana^ and to go 
to Puteoli or Ostia ? No ; it requires a contrary 
wind to what they set out with : and they must ei- 
ther beat the seas, or make to some port. We ac- 



hy Wk'tlclmrchc in 1549 expresses the true name of ^the place ; 
•* And when thci wer scaped, then thci knew, that the y\^ was 
*' called Mihtcr 
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cordingly ^nd the ship went to Syracuse; and after 
three days (whether the wind was more favourable, 
or they were tired with waiting, is uncertain) they 
ventured to sea again : and, ?r€f uAS^yrf?, " fetching ^ 
'* compass," taking a good circuit to the east, they 
gained the advantage of a side wind, and got to 
Rhegium. Here a south wind sprung up, as fair as 
tbey could wish ; and they arrived the second day at 
PuteolL Supposing they set sail from Malta^ the, 
whole is very unsatisfactory, not to say unintelligible^ 
We can assign no reason for their stay *^at Syracuse; 



•5 Grotius thinks, they went to Syracuse to traffick. But these 
ships of Alexandria were under great restrictions ; their chief com- 
modity, if not the whole of their cargo, being corn, which Rome 
was in much need of. The Romatts were always very careful 
about thi« article ; in later times particularly severe. See Cod, 
Justin, lib. XK tit. 27. de frumento AlexandrmB. 

No ship was to be excused the service ; nee si ccdeste contra pro* 
feratur oraculum. lib, XI. tit. 3, 

Those who encroached upon the banks of the Nth were to be 
burnt dive, lib. IX. tit. 38. Honorii et Theodosii, See particu- 
larly lib. XL tit. 1,5. on mariners gori?g out of their course. 
Qui ^scales species suscepil deportandaSf si, recfdnavigatione am*- 
tentpta, littora devia sectaius eas avertendo distraxerity capitali pana 
plecteiur. 

And lib. XL tit. 1,6. Judices, qid in partibus Dieecese$s sua 
onusta navigia^ cum prosperiur Jiatus invitat^ sub pr^ttextu hiemis 
immorari pcrmiserint, un^ cum municipibus tt corporatis ejusdem locif 
fortunarum propriarum feriantur dispendiis, Naucleri pntterea 
pomam deportationis excipiant, si aliquidfraudis c<fs admisisse fuerit 
revelatum, 

VOL. V. Z Z 
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nor for their taking such a circirit to get 'to ttke^ 
gium : because it is certain that the wimd they sailed 
with round Cape Passaro to Syracuse would have 
.been equally fair for Rhegium ; and cooM scarce 
have failed canning them even to Puitoli w the 
Tiber. 

Thus have I gone through the disqilisition Ifiint 
purposed : and have endeavoured to support .tny 
« arguments with the best authorities, and place ihetn 
in the clearest light. In the mean tmie, I am 8cnsi» 
blc there may he some prejudice against what I have 
been urging, on account of the great eminence of 
the persons, whose opinions I controvert and op- 
pose. Among others, Bentleyj OroiiuSy Beza^ 
Bocharty Cluver are men of great name^ that have 
ever been esteemed writers of the first rank in the 
times they lived : it will hardly be imagined that 
men of such universal learning could be mistaken in 
a point they professedly made their study. But we 
must consider the grand scope they had in view, the 
ample field they w ere conversant in ; where a person 
of the most extensive knowledge might sometimes 
be bewildered and lost. The more universal their 



These laws, tbougb of Jater date, yet sufficieotly shew, of what 
consequence this article wus. The mariners at all times were 
obliged to make the greatest dispatch-: and the centurion JvHu$ 
had too great a charge, and too much authority to suffer lu>y dft* 

Lav, especially after a detention of so many months* 
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stody was; the less attentive they must have been to ^ 
particulars ; and, consequently, may sometimes have 
been guil^ of oversights and mistakes that;^ hutnan 
frailty cannot guard against : which mistal^es wo 
often see detected and amended by persons ipf \ti8^ 
extensive knowl^ge and smaller abilities, wt^ fol-' 
loived their footsteps, and gleaned after then). 

The clearing up these difficulties may be through* 
by some a circumstance of little conseqtiehcte^ iand 
possibly of less entertainment) But it must be con- 
sidered that the determining any point of Scriptatii 
is always attended with advantage. In the invest!-^ 
gation of any sacred truth we see continually fHesh 
evidence arise ; some new light break in, that 
Strengthens and illustrates beyond the point iii view. 
It, matters little whence it proceeds: it is ever 
pleasing to a serious and inquisitive mind, and can^ 
not but be profitable in the end. The most minute 
inquiry and eluddation tends to a confirmation of 
the whole. There will he likewise seen this advan- 
tage resulting from what I have laid before the 
reader ; tliat he will, I believe, find the seas I have 

« 

been treating of, with their boundaries and abiit^ 
ments, together with the changes ^'ite different ages 
they underwent in respect to those limits, more 
clearly and precisely determined here than has been 
any where else observed. 

It may likewise be entertaining to reflect, how 
much the art of navigation is improved, and with 
what dispatch now a days commerce is carried on. 

£ £ 2 
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In former times they only made coasting voyages, 
never willingly lo9ing sight of land. The Nm? 
r<rofo^oi or (rir»Y»y»i were particularly heavy and 
slow. ThQ ship mentioned by ^f^udam set out 
witli a fair windy and was^ seven days in getting to 
Cjfprus ; and it was judged seventy days sail to the 
Tiber. An English leyanter with ii steady gale 
Hvould put boldly befqre the wind, 4nd run in that 
ipape from Jaffa to the J^imrd. 

Put what i$ fi more serious consideration we 
|Bay learn from henc^ ho^ strict an examination 
the Scripture? are capable of undergoing. No 
)iistpry has stood the test that the sacred writers arq 
made to bear. And in these inquiries it is very 
satisfactory to observe by the collateral evideqce, as 
it coincides, that thing$ mu^t necessarily have hap- 
pened in the. rpanner they are represented. It may 
likewise serve to display to us the credulity of the 
church qi B^omei sind shew on what weak founda- 
tion ttieir faith is established. A mistake beiqg 
once made beuveeq (wq islands of the same name, 
how many forgeries are introduced in c;onsequence 
of tliis one error 2, all which are recommended by 
their clergy as tj;uths \o be highly reverenced. This 
is strongly evidenced by the e^Utprs of the '^ Rhemish 



•* See Dial. T17^oio» u Ev^en, 

*^ The New Testament printed at Rhemes^ 1582,,by Jp/i/i 
Foghy, This traiislation was made for the use of the Exfgluk 
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« 
testament: who were not content to give their 
readers a m$ingled translation of the Vulgate ; but 
they omst anp^x to it the ^ legends of their church. 



papists by William AUyn^ who was afterwards a cardinal an4 
archbishop of MechHn, He is said to have been assisted in ihis 
work by Richard Brittim and Gregory Martin ; the same that 
wi'ote a dissertation on the true pronunciation of the Gfeek Ian* 
guag^. The author of the notes is said to be TJ^nnas Worthing* 
ton. There was a confutation of this translation writtei:^ by 
Thomas Carfwrighty author of the Admonitions to ParHamenim 
See Lewis^i History of the English translations of the Bible, page 
293. and Wood'i Athepae Oxon. 

^' They have sainted Publius, whose hand they pretend to shew 
for a reiick. Manduca thp Jesuit has gone so far as to write hii 
history. And, not content with forcibly bringing St. Paul 
hither, they make him attended with Luke and Trophimus; whick 
last, they say, took up his residence in the island. In the ci^ 
Valetta is a monument and inscription raised by Ahela to his me^ 
mory. They shew a fountain that St* Paul caused to flow oat of 
the ro<:k; and neaz: it a stone, with some not inelegant verses: 

Hac sub rupe cava, qudjn cernis ad ^equcris tindas, 

Exiguus trepidatfons salientis aqv^, 
Relligione sacra latices venerare^ viator ; 

Nanfrngus kas dtderit cum tibi Paulus aquas. 

m 

Dionifsius Cartkusiantis afispres us, St. Paul founded a church st 
Malta ; and, what is more extraordinary, that he dedicated it to 
the Virgio Mary, Abtla reports the same circumstance : Dedi* 
caia fuit prima Ecclesia in Melitd a Sancto Paulo sacratissrmit 
Vir^ni Marie; cujus imaginem depinrisse Sanctum Lvcam Evtm- 
gelistam, socium Apostoli in peregrinatione et nat^ragio quod k}c 
passus fuitf €s antiqud iraditione statuitur et tenetur a Meliten- 
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to corrupt it still farther. In speaking of the islatid 
Malta, which they call Mitylene, they make thid 
observation. — " This island (now Malta) is the 
" seatc of the knighjes of the ^ Rhodes : the in- 
" habitants whereof have a special devotion to St* 
" Paul; to whom both the cheefe church (being 
'' the bishop's seate) is* dedicated, and the whole 
" iland (as they count it) consecrated : where the 
" people shew yet to strangers his prison and other 
** memoirs of his miracles." And afterwards^ 
^' Malta hath St. Paules blessing and grace until 
^* this day." And in another place, speaking of 
the viper that fastened upon the Apostle's hand, 
they make this remark : '^ yea, and (as the chris^ 



sibus, Eiidm iilud confirmatur ab Abbate P^rrko m sepHmS Ifa^ 
titid nostra Eccksia Melitensu : mbi insuper tenet ^ arbitrator 
imagincm Beata Virginis Mellecha: etiam fuisse opus tt pkturttm 
efusdem Sancti Luc/t^ Francisci Abela Mdita Uhtsirata. edit. 
Lat. p. IS^.' TliL' Glossopctra aifd BufonUa^ fossils common in 
most parts of Europe ^ are supposed here to be the tongues and 
teeth of serpents petrified ; and the earth of the island to have the 
virtue of an antidote. It is moreover affirmed that all born in 
Malta upon the day of the Conversion of St, Paul cure the bites 
of ^rpents, and all poisons 'whatever ; and by their saliva take 
away all inflammations. Tho. Fazdhis de rebus Siculis. Decad. 1. 
lib. 1 . Such are the traditions of the Maltese^ very -particular 
and circumstantial; and yet every word a fiction. See aho 
Burchardus Nidtrstcdt ; Malta vetus et nma* Helmestadii I66O. 
Francois Bdle^forest ; Cosmography 1575. 

•5 Given to them about the year 1530. ' '-i 
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•' lian people there til this day beleeve) by St. 
**-Pfl«7w praiers the iland was delivered forever 
*^ from al such venemous serpents : in so much that 
" children there play with ^ scorpions ever since 
'* that time ; and Pilgrimes daily carie with them 
" peeces of stones out of the place where St. Paul 
" abode, by which they affirme that they heale them 
** which in other countries adjoyning are bitten of 
" scorpions : the medicine therfore being called St, 
'* Paules grace/* Thus have they thought proper 
to clog the word of God with the traditions of men ; 
as if the holy Scriptures would lose of their in- 
fluence, unless garnished with legend and fable. 
That Malta harbours no venomous creature, is not 
owing to St. Paul's grace, who was never there ; but 
to the nature of the island, that cannot give them 
'Shelter. For it is of a low situation,^ and consists 
of a soft white rock, with very little earth; what 
they have being, as Thecenot tells us, for the most 
part adventitious. What Isaac Vossius says of 
Galata may, with some limitation, be applied to 
Malta : ^* Plinius tradit hiijus insulce terrain scor- 
piones necare : sed nulla hic propinh extat terra^ 
cikm tota insula sit sterile saxum — Milium itaqut 
non est scorpiones in tali loco non esse — Hue accedit. 



^® Travellers say, there are no scorpions for the children to 
play withall. See Thevenot's and GtrneUi*^ Travels. 
5' Is. Vossi'} Observat. in Melam. Lb, 2. cap, 7. 
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^* 



qudd scorpiones naturali guddam constitutione ode- 
rint loca a^'^icay ac plurimiim in iis moriantur ; 
vigeant auiem in obscuris et humidis. Much the 
same may be said of Malta ; which island, I be- 
lieve, ab origine was never capable of harbouring 
either scorpion or viper. And though the natives 
shew the '* hand of PubliuSy the landing place, 
'^ the prison and the pillar of St. Paul ; yet I think 
it is pretty certain that neither St. Paul nor Publius 
were there : and if the Apostle had been, yet he 
could not have displayed the wonder he did ; unless 
he had exhibited a prior miracle to introduce it 



•* See Abehf GemcUi's and Skippon's^T ray els. 

•' The tradition of the prison would be at any rate very im- 
probable. Those that invented it did not consider how Julius 
behaved to St. Paul at Sidon, nor in what manner he was after* 
wards treated at Rome* Those that left him so much at large 
upon the contiueat, would hardly imprison him in an island* 
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